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and . ſeveral of n than 
ane impreſſion... ty: 
have had an 


rors, though, with 


r 


Fl do for the amendment of the work in general, 1 
a am yet very ſemſible of its impenfections. But 


e reader will diſcover that pains have been 


1 taken to render it leſs unworthy of his regard; 
4 and the hope of being uſeful to thoſe who are en- 
Y gaged.in fludies of this kind bas converted the 
2 trouble into pleaſure. Very much yet remains to 


be done for the perſectian of this branch of the 
profeſſion, not by the preſuming and vain-glori- 
our, who are ever. miſleading us; but by men of 
induſtrious attention, . capable of reducing the 
obſervations they will have many opportunities 
of making mto order, and. * them 7a 
- ure uſe and advantage. 
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to women, = the vader of fa in partieus 


lar, we have no accounts from the earbeſft uri, 


ters but ſuch as are very. imper felt, and be 
in works which the hfe of one man would eareey _ 
be ſufficient to glean; and, after all his labour, 
Bs curioſity might be gratified, but he „ 5 | 
| would nor, at this period of time; gain for bunt. 
Fl, or afferdio athers, much ſatigfatiion.” The 
cultivation of mudicine at lunge, of that branch | 


of which ws are about to treat in 


of late date in this country ;. which, 10" on 1 


glance of the eye, exhibits a view of” the Reps © 


by. which” human beings emerge from a ſlate of by 

abſolute ignorance and ber bar im, leon ci. 
Lata, W e al eminence m a 6 art and 
Hiemer. CARBS e „ . 


In what- en medical e was firſt 


 eultroated and reducedintoſctentific order, cannot. 
now be traced; for, beyond a certain time, the 
record are crowded with fable, and, being only 


ſupported by comeFure, are not entitle to our. 
confidence. But, long before the eftabliſBment of 


Syſtems, there muſt haus been a time, when means 
were uſed for the curt of diſeaſes and the relief 
of accidents. There muſt” alſo have been a time 


when the rude but 1 Hagan arten 15 . 
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A 5s probable that the Greeks were informed by 


 #REFACK. e v 
1 in difireſs ceaſe, und. 


E | ene | was made to thoſe who were ſuppoſed 


to blue more sur marion vr greater: bill; and 


 #his wands property he the origin of ebe art. By 
teibur Hops ur 1mcans tbe Greek s became fooner 


ond better informed, in all arts and\/crences, than 
viher nutiont, ve cannot now decide 3 whether 
or: depended p the. force of their own native 
gems," or whether this $nowledge was commu- 
wicated by fome preceding or neighbouring people. 


the Egyptians, and 4he/e,\ as many contend, by 


they acquired. therr information, to the Greeks 
the diftinguihed glary'is due of having conveyed, 
it their own language, the rudiments not only of 
medicine, but of almoſt every art and ſcience, to 
all abe weſtern world. The very name of Hip- 


pootates bas led aui enthuſiaſm every ſucceeds 


ing unter ede 1m aut Gave duct 


| with. elde, bane mentioned hs 3 ee | 


tion, and beld him. 10 our view as an example to 
be imitated, an as a- patiern to be followed. 


Whether wwe confider his writings with regard 


to the morality which they inculcate, the liberal 
_ WE which they. recommend, the Arong and 
ons, 3 . _— 


„„ PREFACE. | 
extenſtve 'obſervation with which „ 
or the order and method in which-theſe are con- 
veyed, it it not poſſible to withhold uur eſteem. 
He had likewiſe the good fortune writing in 2 
language which was not only known," hui polen 
evith claſſical purity for a longer time than any 
or ber; for Hippoerates lived near frve hundred 
years before the Chriſtian era, and the Grecian 
was the popular language at Conſtantinople, 
even at the time when this city was talen by 
Mahomet in the fifteenth century. Te Greeks 
alſo maintained their ſuperiority in literature and 
arts for a long time after their political ſoue. 
reignty was loft, But if there bs any progreſſive 
power 1m the human mind, if there be any ad. 
vantage obtained in the practice of medicine, by 
the knowledge of the circulation of the blood, or 
of a more correct anatomy and phyſiology at large, 
by the application of chemiſtry,” by a more copi- 
ous materia medica, by the records of experience, 
or by many collateral arts which medicine calls 
in o its aid, we may be" allowed to ſay, that 
' Hippocrates ought not to be confidered as the 
” guide of Phyſicians at the preſent time, or as 
having limited either the perfetion or extent of 
| the art; but as an illuſtrious ſpecimen of ancient 
medical N and prackice. And if this 
| obſervation 


| PREFACE. . vw 


Mercia good with" reſpecs o Hippo- 
crates, it unll. haue more. force when applied to 
all. bis rranſcr ibers and commentators, who ſeem 
it have loft, in their attachment to him, the uſe 
of their own. reaſon. and judgment. To the 
Greeks we are indebted for the works of Ariſ- 
totle in ibe time ꝙᷓ Alexander the Great; and, 
"when they were ſubdued by the Romans, the 
fan object of their canguerars was, to. acquire 
Palſelſton of their \knowledge.' With other arts 
and ſciences, the Greeks are to be conſidered as. 
the infiruBors of the Romans in medicine ; and, 
allowing for ſome cbange in the arrangement, 
the addition of what he. had collected from other 
writers, a few improvements in ſurgery, and 
the local application of principles before known, 
Celſus, h /ived at Rome in the firſt century, 
may. be een, a8 . tranſcriber of r 
rates. 
The 1 fate of the Be Was 1 of 
| ſhort duration.. The: empire was divided into 
the eaftern'and weſtern in the fourth century. 
Rome, which was the capital of the latter, was 
talen by Odoacer, ing of the Heruli, under 
whoſe ſubjection it remained; and the Romans 
ceaſed to ſpeak the Latin language i in the begin- 
ming of the ſeventh century. But neither the 


44 conqueſt 


n ene ee W 
cungueſ of Rome y Odoscer, aer 1 1 


Alexandria wnder tbe Caliph Omar, nor the 

permanent ſubjection of Conſtantinople'by Ma» 
Bd the ſecond in lou pa, + 
tinguiſhed that knowledge, and thoſe arts, which 


' hadbeen ſo long and ſo ſiremuoufly cultivated and. 5 


exerciſed... From the detructium of ie tibrury. 
at Alexandria were produced: the ſchools" of 
Antioch and Haran, or what may be-called be 
Arabian eon, the principal medical writers. 
of which were Rhazes, Avicenna,  Avenzoary | 
and Albucalis," The ſentiments and manners "of 
wo people could be leſs favourable to learning that 
tboſe F the Arabians z' und "we accordingly fad | 
in every vino y, that, when they Jporled Alex= 
andria, their intention was 10 deflroy all kinds 
of ſeience, by barning the magnificent ltbraries 
which had been there collected; and every book 
which eſcaped the general havock was preferved | 
by the” care or partiality of private men. The 
writings of rb Arabian phyſicians" were” chiefly, 
phongh imperfeBily tranſcribed from the _— 
except thut an account of the' all. por, an 

4. fe other diſeafes of leſs confequthce, was 75 
given by the Arabians ; and that Avicerng: was 
it 25 who . — forceps, as | 


Men O . 
ev . 4. 1 EN 1 ment 


Wan 5 = 4 
; * 1 3 S W o 
* L 


Fabre 


8 of delivering us · 
n in rdh¹ vf difficulty; preſerving at the ſans 
timo ube Mer of nis ch¹0 DEP TT pe 
fer ade Au uchionr & the Yibrary at ee, 
andria, W Green mar v, which were 
reſerved, wert alſo tranflated into iber Syria, 


Perſian, and Indians languages y and rh, leu 
were diſperyrd in different bbνjö0e. For dt p- 
peur thut in ube uhr. 7654; Almanzur, le. 
e, and Caiiph of Bagdat,; jour-for = ied 

an learned phyfician from india; die I m- 
tian, \as i em v0 plan an obſervation Mu 
by the Raja of Kiſhenagur, and reported by ab 
| learned Mr. Halhed, in the . — to his Per- 
ſian. Grammar, without any violence to other 
chronologies, | "Thus wars Kt apparent devaſta- | 
fron breche, M The Bands 9 "Providence, the 
meant of ai Wing Tarning over" many countries 
which ng dt otherwiſe Baue, enatned fn / fn. ge: 

nance. ESE TOE! ARK 
mir rb fi Nebel from bez we 
Fart / EUiwtpe drive heir Invwledge were 
eule in Italy in the eighth" century ; and 
the mmoft faninus" of thaſe i in which the art of : ne- 
Men woa tub btetbre ar Padua, 10 bre all wa 
aimed ut excellence Ven eee Tar: view. of 
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XK PREFACE: ; 


purſuing their fludies, of of qualifying ons, 


For pradtice.. From the contiguity \of tbe #wo 
countries, from the frequent wars carried un be 


tuen France and Italy, or from other cauſes, 
the French acquired. knowledge, ſchools + were. 
eſtabliſhed, encouragement was giuen lo ſearning, 
many able men aroſe, and France, by its mrs 
convenient ' fityation to Britain and the northern 
nations, in their eflcem, ſucceeded-Italy in lite- 
rraty reputation ; and Paris and Montpelier 
| were the. places to which fludents. reſorted far 
inſtruclion, even RR eee * this. 
te as CY 0 pl r 4 


E ; 1 5 # g 
* 5 5 * e * 8 g : 34 * 7 F * 4 1 * 1 . + * * 5 A 7 % If 4 A 
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© Azoor F777 ty years os wy birth of C h «a. | 
Juli ius Cæſar made 4 deſcent from. Gaul inte 
Britain, a country then but little-known, be 
inhabitants of which were in a very uncivilized 
late; perhaps not one degree more. enlightened 
than the Indian s, whom their poſterity after 
wards diſcovered in America. The Romans 
continued long enough in Britain to humble the 
Ferocious ſpirit of the natives, to prepare them 
for croilization, and to teach ſome of thaſe arts 
23 which ſhe evils of their Hate might. be leſſened, 
and 


| PREFACE | "i 


1 ſome of "the comforts of life acquired.c- On 
the retreat e the Romans from the iſland; ſuob 
te natives ar aſter an impotent oppoſition 
; to their armt, and a rejeftion of their gouern- 
ment, had been driuen 10 the diſtant parts, pour- 
ed with" irrefiftible ſury on thoſe who had been 
Subjefted 40" the dominion of Rome, and the 
"Saxons were" called in 10 afift-and to prote# 
tbem. Fubecbion is uſually the lot of thoſe who 
receive: political protection; - the\ Saxons aſſumed 
3he 'government' of Britain, and being but littie 
more civilixed than thoſe they" rame to defend, 
conld afford few opportunities of improvement; 
and the Danes, in their. ſubſeqgent invaſions, 

reduced the. ſmall advancement which the Britous 
Dad made towards learning, notwithflanding the 

encouragement afforded. by Alfred, about the 
Fear oo. © The Norman conqueſt took place in 
1066, and the change, with all its diſadvantages, 
uuf productive of ſome general good to the na- 
lion; but the great proſpect of literary improve» 
_ ment-aroſe towards the concluſion of the twelfth 
century, when Richard the Firſt. undertook: his 
_ cruſade to the Holy Land. But it appears that 
there was not a ſingle man in his whole army 
who underſtood the Grecian or Syrian languages; 
ds that Mn 0 advantage to balance the loſs 


ef 


he and hit 5 
rant at ibæy „ During all \ths barren 


| IE arme, 5 eee Ware 
ma who had a claim to be \confidered as dearntd 
an any ſcience, before Roger Bacon, who.drued 


1} 
y - 
. 
oF 
| 


Second.” \ His work, which be rolled the ** Rofa 
Auglicana, as neuer Printed in England: 


ii R ER T TY 


of bis. fubjedts or uhe be "of 
reer od ao; S 


F 
* 


and treary lime, that is, for the ſpace of marly © 
e n 7h ebe ne W. _ 


we whe thirteemtb.century.” Fi was a: man ent 
whwed witha'\very ſuperior genius, who, mam 


rhemfiry;"which be carried ts a higher degree of 


peryertion thay, his predeceſſors of any age ar m. 
#200, as well ar laid the foundation: of many 
modern improvements. A few other names af 


medical men are recorded, as Richardus Angli- ; | 


tus, Nicholas de Ferneham, Johannes de 


Sancto Egidio or Giles, Hugh / Eveſham, 


and Gilbertus Anglicus ; John a Gad- 


deſden ar rhe fir} Engliſhman, acrurdimg ww 
De. Friend, who-acquired Jufficient reputation 


to be appoinred Phyſictan to the Caurt, which 
Gaddeſden was, in the teigu of Edward the 


* * 
* { 


* See Aikin's Biographical Memoirs, . 
and 


p 


„„ at 
ads it. is compared with theſe. of the Greeks, 

4d per bag of. fame aber phyſicians. of his oY 
bu muy, deſerve the ſeverity of that cenſure which 
bas. been, tay paringly paſed upon. bin. But 

ſurely. much allowance. is to be made, and fame. 


hanour. muſt bo; given, to the firſt man in any 
cauntry, who, by diſtinguiſbing himſelf, was pre- 
ferred in a place of fuch bigh- truft and impar= 
parte. | About the ſame tine liued John Ardern, 

4 Surgeon of great reputation at Newarke in 
Nottinghamſhire, h compoſed many works,. 
none of wich. np ed 
N ons gan; greg | 
\ Knowledge muſt be e into every 
country in ſome. ane or more of theſe ways; it 
muſt be gained by the induſtry and genius of the 
natives ; by communication with other nations in 


which-it already exiſis; or the rudiments muſt 


be acquired-m fome ather nation, and then carried 
to greater perfection by the mduftry and genius 


of theſe, who originally received their inftrudtiox 


from the Babytomans or Indians 10 the Egyp- 
tians, he would probably afford an example of 


 the' firſt; the Greeks of the fecond; and all 


Europe would be an example of the third. But 
che progreſs of knowledge would in the beginning 


ſuppoſng the Powers! of the mind were not di- 
verted from the purſuit by more fevourtd ob- 
gefts, it would be long before men thus cirrum- 
fanced could be put into competition with a pee 
| tk already informed. The abilities of particular 
men would very often be loft by their death; and, 
if they were diſpoſed to convey their knowledge 
by writing, the number of copies would be com- 
paratively ferw, full f the errors of the trans. 
feribers, and aiffcult to be underſiood, from tbe 
changes in the meaning of words, and the con- 
Hruclion of the language in which they might be 
Written. Nor would a people deſerve the name 
of /fulful and learned, becauſe there were a few. 
men of diſiinguiſhed abilities among them, but 
becauſe the generality were ſo well informed as 
ta be able to execute with aptitude what was re- 
quired of them for the good of ſociety. & 
All or the greater part of the impediments to 
the acquiſition or diffuſion of knowledge in gene- 
ral, were happily removed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury by the diſcovery of the art of printing, by 
John Fauſt or Fuſt, a German, about the year 
1432. This art was introduced into Britain in 
the year 1470, by William Caxton, who bired. - 
bimfelf as a ſervant at Cologn, for the purpoſe 
of 


ö 


* 
: ACE. 5 „ 


i of e hi bie If as 4 working Printer. 
Thert are two. books, it is ſaid, which were 
printed by him before his return, of one of which 
we" ſhall have oceaffon to take notice. Another 
event extremely. favourable to the improvement 
N medicine took place early in the next century, 
_ that is, in the year 1518; which was the ea - 
'Bliſhment of the College of Phyſicians in London, 
by" the charter of King Henry the Eigbtb. 
The wordt of the charter of the college denote its 
wew; Improborum hominum qui medicinam, 
Sc.; audaciam compeſcere; and the kind of 
mftitution, inftitutarum civitatum in Italia ex- 
emplum imitati; and ibe perſons io whom it 
war granted, gravium virorum doctorum, Sc.; 
precibus inelinati. For certain purpoſes, pro- 
moting the good of ſociety, theſe men were elle 
ed to form a college, which muſt ſignify their 
election; with powers for their internal regula- 
lion, as. forcible as thoſe ever granted to any 
other univerſity. or college; provided ſuch regu- 
lations only were made and executed as promoted 
thoſe intereſts of ſociety which were committed 
10 their truſt. And I mention theſe circumſtan- 
ces becauſe the ſelefling power of the Fellows of 
this College, though allowed to all othert, has 
ſputed by ſome good men ; who. perhaps 
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4 Fratrum Minorum.“ This is in the nature 
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dd net recvilaci that, befare its 


the art of medicine was gradiifſed ait out ru: 
Fraint, in this cguntry. by men, as \bold as they 

| Were ignoraut; nor foreſee that, if it we, 
| emnulied, the art would, in all pred, . 


cline into its primitive fete of ignonamce dd 


that fince the year 15 18 there have been at all 


confupen. Is would nwreaver-be cafily proved, 


times phyſicians of diſtinguiſbed abilities and emi» * 


nente, and that the general literature of this 


country has been in many ee — e 
al affiſted by this: College. 
One of the firſt books erjuted 5 Cantor; was 


WE 4 & Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus Rerum. He 


is named in the firſt tranſlation, which was made 
wader the protection of one-of the Earls of Berks ' 
ley, as B. Glanville, but 1he title ofthe copy * 


- the bool which J have, probably Caxton's, \is | 


thin neh plein ds Fr gruene. 
rerum Fratris Bartholomes, a anglici, de Ordins 


of a Cyclopædia; and being a book not much 


known, I allow myſelf the liberty of mating n 
extract from it, which will ſhew the nature of 


the work. His obſervations on fre, which will 


exhibit his philoſophy, are in this order De 
en De elemento De 1gne—De flamma 


BEB 


I 


8 . 
— 3 PREFACE xvii - 
De eo -Be carbotie e ſeintill De fi- 
Vils De tier, be following from his chaps 
er de infirmitatibus 207“ ſhew hit medicine. 
De febre· De febre eſfymera— De ethiea 
De febre putrida De ſignis putridæ febris 
De febre cotidiana De febte terciana et ejus 
ſignis et cura De quartana et ejus ſignis et 
fremediis De febre ſimplici n. He 
| has a chapter de 'obſtetrice and another de 
umdilico, bu? they both relate almoſt wholly to 
the management of the child. A book like thrs 
promiſed to be of great ſervice ; but, though the 
cirele was large and regular, it was filled, not 
with the obſervations of a man of real knows 
ledge or experience, but with popular opinions, 
and thoſe collected, without much diſcrimmation, 
from other writers. A tranſlation of this work, 
by John Treviſa, was printed by Wynkin de 
Worde in 1507, another edition by Berthelet 
in 1535, and I believe ſeveral others. Very few 
medical books ſeem to have been printed about 
this time; and from the examples, their loſs is 
not to be regretted. The ©* Fudycyall of Vryus* 
mas printed in 1512; A litel bote for the 
* e and grote Sickeneſſe called Pefti. 
© lence;” which paſſed through many editions ; 
and A little Treatyſe called the Gouernail of = 
— ES * Helthe,” 


viii ne. 


Helfe. Bur in the year 1622 Linacre 
| publiſhed a tranſlation of different parts: of 5 
Galen, which he thought moſt uſeful to be 
known. The ability with which theſe tranſia 
tions were made is univerſally acknowledged, 
and great honour was juſtly given to Linacre of 
| the occaſion. But the Engliſh practitianer did 
not reap much advantage from the work ; for 
though there might not have been fix,men in the 
nation at that time able to read or tranſlate 
Greek, and probably ſome hundreds who under- 
food Latin, yet the bulk of the people were 
flrangers to both the languages; and of this 
Linacre himſelf ſeems to have been ſenſible; for 
he immediately afterwards publ. iſhed his Rudi- 
menta Grammatica Linguæ Latin.“ Nor 
can I here help lamenting two dęſecis even in 
Linacre's plan; one, when the college was efla- 
bliſhed, that he did not encourage the publica- 
tion of: papers on medicine, under the auſpices of 
the college; a dect ſeen by the eftabliſhers of 
the Royal Society, who publiſhed ſuch papers 
in their tranſactions, a place by no means 
proper for them; the other, that he did not 
publiſh his works in Engliſh, when they would 
have been generally rt have afforded immo- 
diate inſfruclion, Hood as good examples, and 
VEE taught 
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- taught: 4 proper method of writing. It Was. not 
Aune, and the Engliſh medical writers returned 
to their former ſhyle; and for many years little 
real progreſs in knowledge was. made, nor any 
titles heard of but thoſe of Urynals, Judgment of 
Urynes, Anatomies of Urynes, Treſuries of 
Helth, Mirrours of Helth, Anthidotaries, 
Broviazien of Helth, the Treſures of poore 
Men, Herbals, and the like, by medycyners and 
aſtronomers. But about the year 1 540 ſome at- 
tempts were made to tranſlate books of reputation 
into the Engliſh language; as Sir Ulrich Hut- 
ten on the wood called Guaiacum that healeth 
the Frenche Pockes, by. Paynell, Canon of 
Marten Abbey, who had alſo tranſlated many 
other books about 1533; the Caſtell of Helthe 
by Sir Tho. Elyot, ub was not a phyſician; 
Albertus Magnus; Prognoſticacions out of 
the books of Ypocras, Avicen, Sc. and the 
Queſtionarie of Cyrurgyens, with the formu- 
larie of, Iytell Guydo in Cyrurgie. In the 
year 1540 was alſo publiſhed the firſt book on 
the ſubject of midwifery in England *, called 
Dr. Combe has in bis poſſeſſion the identical manuſeript 
copy of this work, which was Prefented to Catherine, Queen of 
Henry the VII Ich. This copy is figned with the name of — 


Jonas, but it does not appear why the book was afterwards : 
publiſhed by n in his oon name, 
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"ou The Byrth'of Mankynde,” 3 | 5 
* The Womans Boote, by Thomas Raynold, - - 
 Phyſttion'; the ſecond edition of which was im 
printed at London, ' by Thomas Ray, whoſe 


 mame is not mentioned either by Ames or Her-. | 


bert, in their hiftory of printers. 'This-was alfo 
the firft book which has prints taten from very 
neut drawings. As every one of theſe books 
went through ſeveral editions, we may conclude 
they were in high eftimation. - Then (1545) 
came forth alſo an «bridgment of Veſalius, of 
wohich the copies are not ſcarre, under the Title 
W * Compendium totius Auatomiæ delincatio 
ere Exaratu, per Thomam ere Lan. 
Ani. Geminie was an engraver. Vee 
mY But one of the firſt Engliſh mobo n 
5 ſpeaking, F take to be * a ſhort and 
profitable treatyſe touchinge: the cure of the 45 
eaſe called Morbus Gallicus; withe ann account 
of the nature of NQuickſibver, 15 G. Baker, 
Maier of Chirurgerie, 1579,” and the firſt 
Book in ſurgery, called. An Excellent Trea- 
tyſe of wounds made with Gunſhot, &c.; by 
Thomas Gale, Ma; ler eg an, (1 563: = 
"The dedication to Ambroſe Pare's work ir dated 
Ec 8, 1 879, We} it was ee into . ä 
ich 


W 1 
. 


ran fy * 
0 0 b Thomas Jobnſan fo that it 


1 


kan z the. recommendation of @ more finple 


method of treating gunſhot wounds. ' The ſame 


 Chirurgerie,” and many other - works relating 
| both to. ſurgery and medicine together with the 
* Inflitution of a-Chirurgeon.” Gale was a very 
_ meritorious and indefatigable ſurgeon. ' Near the 
ame time John Halle publiſhed what. he calls 
the ** Chirurgia Parva Lanfrunci; and Job | 
Banniſter . Treatyſe. of Cbirurgerie; . and 
Joon. afterwards. William Clowes A briefe 
and neceſſarie treatyſe touchynge the cure of the 
Auſcaſe called Morbus Gallicus, or Lues Venerea, 
by und ions and other approved waies of curing. 
1577, à profytable treatyſe of the anatomie of 
man f bogie, compyled by that. excellent chirur- 
geon, M. Thomas Vicary, £/q-Sarjaunt Chis 
rargeon to: Edward the Sixth,. Qycene Marie, 
and Qucene Elizabeth, and alſo chiefe Surgeon 
St. Bartholomew's Hoſpitall. There was 
alſo. printed in 1597, De zubole courſe of 
Chirurgerie, by Peter Lowe, a. Scotcbman, | 
- Aurelian- doflour in the facultie of  chirurgerie 
| * at which ts quoted in the Critical Enquiry 
53 pub * 
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| Publi hed about fifty: years ago by Samuel Shats; 
one ꝙ the moſt expert and able ſurgeons this © 
country ever produced. IJ nd à few books pub- 
liſhed by phyficiant about this time,—** A bort 
r diſcourſe of the moſl rare and excellent Virtus 
* of Nitre"'—** Greene Foreſt, or a Natura 
% Hiftorie,"" by John Mapler, M. A. and u- 
dent at Cambridge The Hammer for tho 
„Stone, ly Walter Carie and α briefe 
treatyſe called *« Carie's Farewe/l to Phificke” 
, Stirpium Adverſaria Nova" *perfacilit in- 
86 veſtigatio luculentaque acceſſio ad priſcorum 
« Materiam Medicam “ The Benefit of "the : 
„ ancient Bathes of Buckſtone, and the Bathes 


40 Bathes ayde; by John -Jones, Phyfician". 5 a 


& Hygrina, &c. authors Timotheo Brighto, 
0 Cantabrigienfi. Medicine ''Do@ore © and 4 
Treatyſe of Melancholie, by the e e 
** Praxis Madieinæ Univerſalis (1998), and 

many others, which ſhew very fatisfaftorily' the 
pains taken by the Engliſh to' acquire knowledge 
by their own indufiry, and by tranſlating all the 
works which were then held in particular eſteem. 
But it appears alſo that the Progreſs made by the 
En gliſh phyſicians and ſurgeons, for the Improve= 
ment of the reſpectiue branches of the profeſſion, 
had nor'been very rapid, an: that much remain- 


eq 


e peace. 
ed to bt dbne at the commencement of the) bene 
' tenth century q and particularly that the prace. 

| tict'of midwifery had not been yet ene "oy 

unit as a part of ſurger n. 

I the year 1 560, Francis "IN gs 
ward. Lord Vervlam, was born, a a man whoſe 
fame will receive no addition from any applauſe 
which-it it in my power to give. He was 4 
meteor from whoſe luſtre all nature received 
fome light," and, though he did not apply himſelf 
particularly-to the fludy of medicine, he has leſ? 
many uſeful: obſervations relating to it ; and he 
promoted this, and almoſt every other branch of 
knowledge, by teaching and pratilifing the my 

Nen method of acquiring it. 

In the year 1 578 William Harvey wat dow 
at Folkſton in Kent; and, having completed his 
ſtudies at Cambridge, he went to Padua, where 
he was admitted to the degree of Doctor i in un- 

uſual and flattering terms of approbation, in 
1602. In the year 1615 he was. appointed 2 
the College of Phyſicians io read the lectures on 
| anatomy and ſurgery; and in theſe be firſt pro a 
mulgated his diſcovery of the circulation of the 
blood, a diſcovery ſo complete, that no perſon has 
ever controverted one poſition, or amended his ex- 
. "With a dn | 
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ance wie ul great-n man, 1 upplicd himſelf to. 
form an entire hiſtory of the generation of anus. 
mals, with that of the preceding and accompanys- 
ing changes; but his fludies were. interrupted, 
aud many & bis papers loſt, in he time of the 
civil war. It does not appear that he had di- 
. termined to publiſh the reſt, though finiſhed with 
adunirable correcineſs, till be was prevailed upon 
buy the ſolicitations of his intimate friend Sir 
| George Ent, who ſuperviſed the printing of 
them, in Engliſh, in the year 165 33 but I have 
u other authority for this ſact than the - preface 
to that edition. By inclination, or the neceſſity 
of bis aff airs, Harvey was engaged in the Prac- 
tice of Midwifery, by which means he got that. 
information which enabled him to write. his 
Exercitatio de partu,“ and many rxcellent 
obſervations upon that ſubzeft, with which bis 
works abound, He clearly entertained an opinion 
that the knowledge of the circulation, the cans. 
Aituent parts, and properties of the blood, would 
enable phyſicians to cure ail diſcuſen. De diſ- 
coveries which Harvey made, the many ſubjecis 
which he illuſtrated, and the delicacy and patience 
' which be exerciſed in his inveſtigations, then uns: 
known. in this country, entitie him to the higheſt 
honour as an anatomiſt, and as a man of ſcience. 


| PREFACE. | Inv. 


Ig He Finn of age, era 
| | loved far the greatneſs of his abilities, the ingenn- 


el, of bis dit, and the nildueſ.of bis =. 


manners. | 
Via n nee Ale 
| end of Gris ulaftrious men laſt men- 
 rioned, a happier proſpect dawned upon Britain, 
We erg REI to Te a Rea 
| Thomas B denen war n in 15 . 
1624, and graduated at Oxford. He applied 
account of the continued fever of the years 1661, 
and three following years ; which fever be pro- 
Bably then ſuppoſed to be the only one in nature. 
But farther experience convinced him that there 
were many kinds of fever, and of theſe he bas 
given an account to the year 1683, together with 
diſſertations on the ſmall-pox, hyſteric" 2 
dropſy, gout, and many por adic diſeaſes." Soms 
notice is alſo taten of the diſeaſes incident to 
women in childbed, and of many of the com- 
plaints of children.” His works were publiſhed. 
at different times as the occaſions occurred to bum. 
The writings Sydenham, "whether we con- 
Jo the ſagacity and order with which the ob. 


be greater 8 y this Preface was given a an ire. 
dufldry Lefture, 


fervations 


xxvi * nr. 


ſervatiuns are made, 'or the frdelity + with which- 5 

| they are recorded; have been held by all ſucceeds = 
ing phyficrans i in the higheſt efleem ; and, from 

the time of Hippocrates to the preſent, be bas © 

been deſervedly conſidered as the beſt example of a 

faithful obſerver and practical phyſician, though: 


it mußſt be acknowledged that he was often wrong. 


in his theory, and in ſume inflances in bis prac- 
tice; but his deſcriptions of diſeaſes are alben 
to be excellent: He died in the year 16869. 
Francis Gliflon was educated at Cambridge, 
where he became Regius Profeſſor. He was. 
ane of the phyſicians to Queen Elizabeth, and to 
James the firſt. In 1654 be. publiſhed hit: 
&« Anatome Hepatis,” in the internal firufture of 


which viſcus he made ſeveral new obſervations " WER 


in 1659, his **.Traftatus de Rachitide,” which 
diſeaſe he was the firſt, who deſeribed; and after. 
Jome years (in 1676) bis boot De Ventricub, 
E Inteſlinis,” in which be firſt took notice of 

 theirritability of the fimple fibre; ſo that he has 
an undbubted right to tbe credit of being the 
is of all the dbetrine of irritability, ſince. 
unjuſtly attributed to Haller, and on which - 
many volumes have been Aj without the 
mention of Gliflon's name. He alſo | publiſhed 
a treatiſe ** De Nature Via,” or ſubſtantize 
pee which he calls the prodromus of his 


Treati fe 


AE wow xxyli 5 


. Neun d ventriculo & Achse, but of this T. 
have never ſeen'a copy. Gliſſon lived to be up- 
wards of one hundred years of age®, and EE 
| Streatham, to whreb place he had retired, 
Thotnas Willis, Sedleian Profeſſor at Os. 
ford, was born in the year 1621, and publiſhed; 
as the foundation of a large defign, his ** Cerebri 
„ Anatome,' cui acceſſit Nervorum L Deſeriptio S 
«© Uſes," in 1663. In this work be was much 
 affiſted by Dr. Lower, and the drawings "were 
taken by the famous Sir Chriſtopher. Wren: 
The terms in which Willis ſpeaks of Lower ſeem. 
deſcriptive of both 'their\charafters—cyjus eul- 
telli &ingeaii aciem, lubens agnoſco—emicuit. 
viri ſolertia plane-admiranda, nec non indefati- 
gabilis induſtria, nulloque obice ſiſtendus labor. 
In 1672 he publiſbed his wort De Anima 
FHBrutorum, which 15 to. be conſidered as a ſe- 
guel to the. former... Tt is a Work. of infinite. 
labour,  reflefion, and ingenuity, in which, be 
deſeribes ibe cauſes and effefis f theſe. diſeaſes N 
ariſing from nervous \ influence... - There are in 
| this book four plates, three extremely fine, repre- 
enting a diſſedted oyfier,” a lobſter, and an earth 
worm. —In 1673 he publiſhed the fen. part of 
ges the General Biographical e! or Lon of ara | 
3 the year 1767, e 
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1 — Rationalis, foe Dune 
% 4 Medicamentorum Operationibus in Humano 
<< Corpore,”” a work compoſed of anatomical, 
; phyſiolggical, and practical obſervations; with 
many curious plates of the lymphatics, vaſa vaſo- 
rum, and other finer parts of anatomy. He 
died before the ſecond part of this was printed: 
his liſe and writings. The works of Willis are 
very numerous: and uſeful, and bear indubitable 
marks of. great learning, genius, and mduſlty, 
but they are ſeldom fludied. / Perhaps bis medi. 
cal works may be too philoſophical Jor- practical 
phyſicians, and his philoſophical works too much 
| Glended with medicine to pleaſe philoſophers, but 
there is ſearcely'a ſulirtt relative 10 eiu hun on 
which light has not been thrown by Dr. Willis: 
for though he was very much engaged and emi- 
nent in practice, he conflantly pur ſusd the im- 
provement of bis profeſſion.” He died in the year 
1675, having founded a lectureſbip in the church 
Ee St. Martin in the Fields, where prayers are 
read early for the convenience of medical men, 
The practical works of Willis were badly traps 


x Nate into Evgliſh i in 168 5, and all his writings 


afterward, in a language never very gad, and 
PT become obſolete, 
N ithaniol 


1A. 


— Highwore wrote bit Diſqu; * 
« ones Anatomice,”” in 1651, and ** 1 Hibory 
| * of the Generation of Plants and Animal, 
in which it appears that he made many diſcoves 
ries, particularly of the antrum in the upper 
Jaw; 10 which * name bas ee 19792 
ent 
15 8 wh eſe u Was Walter Need: | 
0 bene educated at Cambridge, but ho Ster- 
wards reſided at Shrew {bury. He wrote Dif- 
* tio Anatomica de Formato Fetu,” a work 
of deſervedly high eſtimation, in <which he takes 
the opportunity of treating not only upon the con- 
. fents and economy of the gravid uterus, but upon 
the lafieals and lymphatic 5 ou and 2 0 e 
anatomical ſubjefts. 


In the 2 1656 Thomas Wharton $4 95 
liſhed hit * Adenographia,” a work of eftabliſh- 
ed reputation, in which, among other things, he 
has obſerved'many things which relate to the 


gravid uterus. This work is uoted i in the A0. 
edition of N uck. ; 


Nathaniel Henſhaw publiſhed his 4 UE 8 8 


8 Chalinos in the year 1677. This contains 
' the fue following trafis :—** On Fermentation 
A”. am 
"MM * of changing Air. CER 
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| blended with medicine io pleaſe philoſophers; but 
there is ſearcely'a ſubject relative to eiten on 


0 
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'« 25 Medicamentorum Operationibus in Humans 
„ Cospore, a work compoſed of anatomical, 
phyſiological, and practical obſervations, with 
| many curious plates of the lymphatics, vaſa vaſo- 
rum, and other finer. parts of anatomy. He 


died before the ſecond part of this was printed; 
and in the preface to it there is a ſhort account of 


Bit liſſe and writings, The works of Willis are 
very numerous and uſeful, and bear indubitable 
marks of. great learning. genius, and duſty, 
but they are Jeldom ſtudied. Perhaps his medi- 


cal works may be too philoſophical ſor practical 
phyficians, and his philoſophical works tod much 


which light has not been thrown by Pr. Willis: 


nent in practice, be conſtantly purſued: the im- 


provement of bis profeſſion.” He died in the year 
1675, having founded a leclureſbip in the church 


e St. Martin in the Fields; where prayers are 


rend early for the convenience of medical men. 
The prathical works of Willis were badly trans. 
Aated into Engliſh in 168 5, and all his writings 


| afterward, in a language never very good, and 


now become ob ſolete. 
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- Natkniel Highmore wrote bis % Diſquif- 
1 ones Anutomicæ, in 1651, and ¶ Hifory 
| «of the Generation of | Plants and Animals,” 
in which it appears that be made many diſcoves | 
ries, particularly of the antrum in the upper 
Jaw; to which "bir name has ever mow mw 
ow 

Lee with GOT « was + Walter Noed: 
bam, educated at Cambridge, but who after- 
wards reſided at Shrewſbury. He wrote Dif- 
* qu tio Hnutomica de Formato Fætu, a work 
of deſervedly high eſtimation, in <vhich he rakes 

the opportunity of treating not only upon the con- 
. rents and economy of the gravid uterus, but upon 

the lacleali and lymphatic Syſtem, and 2 1 1 
anatomical ſubjects. $ 

In the year 1656 Thomas Wharton . 
liſhed his $* Adenographia,” 4 work of eftabliſh- 
ed reputation, in which, among other thingt, he 
has obſerved\many. things which relate to ib 


gravid uterus. | This work is quoted in the "ff 
edition of N uck, 


Nathaniel Henſhaw pub/i/hed hit WE 955 


% Chalinos in tbe year 1677. This contams 
wn the free following trafis :—** On Fermentation 
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About the 8 time lived Walter: Charlton, 
. publiſbed Onomaſtican Zoicum in the 
Jiear 1668, and in the following year his 


_ *©. Economia Animaliti, of which Sir George 


Ent gave this charafter—opus maturo conſilio 
inchoatum, magna cura elaboratum, ingenio 


| ' denique et doctrina ſingulari perfectum. Charl- 
ton alſo publiſhed ſeveral other works, particu- 
larly De cu s (EI et  Uters W 


** matiſino. 
I 1668 Dr. Mayors of Oxford pub bed 
bis work intitled ** Opera omnia Meaico-Ph y-- 


8 in the German edition. 


This work contains the following efay 55 DES 


1. De Sal-Nitro et Spiritu Nitro-aereo.—2. De 
| Reſpiratione.—3. De Reſpiratione fa tus in utero 


& ov0.—4. De Motu Muſculari & Spiritibus 
Animalibus.—5. De  Rachitide. In theſe he 


' treats of many other intereſting and curious ab- 
jects which have lately been much approved, 


though the author ſeems to have been much . 
lec led. 

Dr. Richard Lower, 1 b . in ble 
1 of Willis, in 1676 publiſhed his Trac- 
*© fatus de Corde, item de motu et colore San- 
e gums, et chyli in eum tranſitu.” 8 | 

This celebrated work has many ſervation 


5 eee Ng 
| AN he a as | ha general centres a8 
early.as Pecquet. He alſo made many curious 
| anatomical and phyſiological experiments, and in 


UNE Tt ee 
. art of transfuſing blood. 

s The Chirurgical Treati ies of Richard Wile- 
man tvere dated in 1676. Theſe are allowed to 
baue very great merit: and Wiſeman may, 


not unjuſtly perhaps, be conſidered as the firſt 


Engliſh furgeon—** The Comes Chirurgorum,”” 
containing Dr. Read's Ares, was r in 
A 

Dr. Nehemiah Gar publ hed ang 0 
though. they were afterwards collected inio one 
volume, his Anatomy of Plants,” in which 
there are many obſervations reſpecting the ſolu- 
trons. of falts ; his ** Anatomy of Rost Compa- 
ratiue Anatomy of Trunks,'' between the years 
1670 and 1680—** Coſinologia Sacra, and fe 
veral other works. 


At. the ſame time led Toha Ray, the clk 

brated Botanift. 
Clopſton Havers pub iſhed bis. 10 * Oftagi 
Nova,” in 1690. _ 
In this work be dferibed the. mucous * | 
4 the e joints, ves he diſcovered, and the inter- 
| nal 
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univerſally antipblogiſtic ; Morton's, 
contrary, was cordial and ſudorific ; but we ee | 
between theſe two writers all the arguments 


r EA. 


1 eme. and rl bones, e = 
lages, Ge. Mk af 5 Gs 


Toth your 169 5 Ridley publiſhed bi « 'tþ 5 
%u F the Brain,” of 'which he is ſaid ob 


| have diſcovered the Iymphatic veſſels ; and br 
_ * Obſervations,” in which he n on ſeveral | 
| 5 parts of anatomy. 


De. Richard Morton publiſhed ** „ Phthi- 

fiologia” in 1689; his ** Pyretologia few de 

4 morbis acutis Univerſalibus" in 1 691 3 and 

bis work ** De febribus Inflammatorits” in 1694. 
Sydenham's treatment of Fevers was "arm 

on the 


which have been advanced in JEU of either 
method of treatment. 


The firſt edition of Cowper's 6] Wanne 


? Reformata” Was publi iſhed 1 in 1 6953 - wo . 


Anatomy in 1698. | 
| By the writings of theſe very eminent men, 
and of many others whom I might have named, 

particularly of the celebrated Robert Boyle, it 
appears that the phyſicians of this country were 
then indefatigable in the acquiſition and improve- 
ment of ſcience ; that they were not only ar- 


quainted with the r knowledge of the 


4 * wo . 
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3 Romans, Arabians, Italians, and 
French, But might fairly be put in competition 3 
- with 'thoſe' o, any other nation, if they did nat 
excel 'them'; and that all the changes we have 
ſeen, were produced in leſs than two hundred 
| years,” that 1s, from the time when the Col. 
* + _ lege of Phyſicians was eflabliſhed, in ' the year 
1518, to. the termination Lab he a: 
| tarot. © 195 5 
5 Ft e e e e 79 
greffon. © In the year 1668 Herman Boerhaave ; 
. was born near Leyden. He was originally de- | 
el for the church, but was led by inclination, 
and the ill flate of his own health, to apply him- 
ſelf, when very young, to the fiudy of medicine. 
He. graduated in the year 1693, was. choſen 
Lecturer on the Inflitutes of Medicine in 1701, 
and enjoyed all the honours which the univerſity 
could beſtow, or the city of Leyden confer upon 
Bim. He raiſed the reputation. of this ſchool of 
medicine beyond that of any other in Europe. 
The mdufiry of Boerhaave, in the purſuit of 
knowledge of every kind, is almoſt incredible; | 
that of any other man compared with his may be 
called amuſement ; the facility with which he 
communicated this knowledge to others was be- 
ond expreſſion Papey 3 and his whole condutt in | 
Vor. I I. F every oF 
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every religious, moral, and ſcientific brow 70 the a 


. higheſt degree laudable. He was honoured in his + 
life, and his memory is univerſally reſpected. Hi: 


hiflory,” which was. written by Dr. Samuel 
Johnfon, muſt ever remain a moſt uſeful fludy to 


medical men, and an example of fine compoſition. 
| Henrmagve died in the year 1638. N 


Among the favourite Nudents of Boerhaave | 
was Alexander Monro, who. the year 1719 


returned ſrum Leyden to Edinburgh, 'a city at 
| that time not diſtinguiſhed by any eminence in 
medicine. Bul in the following year Dr. Monro 


being choſen Profeſſor of Anatomy and Surgery, 
and Dr. Alſton of Botany, . they began to grve 
Ledlures, and by their abilities ſoon acquired 
that high reputation which enabled them to efta- 
Bl: 55 ſchool of medicine, which they had the 

very great ſatigfaction of raiſing to an equal de- 
gree of honour with that of any preceding or 
preſent, lime. Dr. Monro died in the year 
1767, leaving behind him many valuable works, 
which were afterward collected inlo one volume 


and publiſhed by his ſon Dr. Donald Monro, 


By this eſtabliſhment, the further advantage War 
gained 10 Britain of having at Edinburgh @ fuc- | 
ceſſion of very able and eminent men, who dedicated 
the chief part 1 their time to the acqu * Lion and 
improve- 


* 
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enen of. medical ſeience, and to the in» 
Aruction 97 theſe who were intended Jor the * : 
. f 5 
Here I Hall . theſe 1 ee 
e and conſine myſelf to ſuch only as relay 10 
. the practice of midurifery. 
\ The © Byrth of Mankynd, or the. Waman' 5 
« Book,” with ſeetches not badly intended or 
engraved, was printed in the year 15 40: and 
as it went through many editions, and as I find 
no other book of equal value publiſhed about that 
time, I conſider it as having been the popular 
book for near qne hundred years; that 1s, till the 
hen all the works of Ambroſe 
an/lated in one volume. Pars was 
a man of much experience, ſome erudition, and 
not a little credulity, but he made many uſe ful 
obſervations relative to midwifery, In the year 
1653 Harvey's Exercitations were publiſhed in 
Engliſh, but whether tranſlated or original 1 
cannot decide. About the ſame time alſo liued Dr. 
Chamberlen, a very celebrated phyſician, who 
applied bimfelf. to this branch of the profeſſion *. 


* 4 very e monument was ereted in Weſtminſter 
Abbey to this 'Dr, Chamberlen by the Duke of Buckingham, 


of 1885 he has aſoi in his Eſſays given a very amiable characier. 
o He 


1 
{ 
* 
2 
* 
1 
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He had three ſons,” who with. their * 
were ſuppoſed to have a better method of relisv. 
ing women in caſes of difficult parturition than 
any other perſon, by meant "of an inflrument 


Jail to be the forceps, but which T believe to have 


been a vectis. One of the ſons went over 10 
Paris w:th a view of ſelling the ſecret, or of mak- 
ing a fortune by practice; but being foiled'in the 
ir, caſe to which he was called, and ſuffering 
more obloguy than” he ' deferved, be returned to 
England, and immediately publiſhed a tranſlas 
tion * Mauriecau- s work, which remained for | 
many years in very high . Tis x was in 
the year 1672. e | 
Having been ſavoured by DF. Kirkland with | 
a manuſcript written by Dr. Percival Willugh- 
by, who lived at Derby, and afterwards in 


London, 1 am able to give the reader ſome idea 


of” the praclice of that time, many of the caſes 
being dated from 1640 10 1670. This work ir 
entirely pracſical, aud was intended to be pub- 
iſbed for the uſe of midwives, there being a title 
page, and two copies with variations. 

His preface is in this manner : | 

I baue read many bookes, with all the 1 
& writers in midw gem, and I do perceiue that 


6 & they 


* 


5 - xxxvii 


K all followe one common. maln taking 
6 their e Seheemes _ be one * 
* another. D 

. In ae! 97 5 . uarious 3 
t may. be perctiued which will be trubleſomt᷑ to 
40 the labouring woman, which a judicious prac- 
„ ticroner will not 'followe. Let midiuiues mark 
„bart hath: been written in my obſeruations, 
& Jet them conſider diligently the ſuerall reportes 
„ not faigned, or the ſurmiſed thoughtes, nuc- 
& tors, or man's fantaſie, fitting and meditating 
4 in his ſudye, but which really haue been per- 
«* formed in the trauailing woman's chambre. 
| « From mine and their directiu-ns let midwiues 

i chooſe 'the beſt and facileſt wates of relieuing 

omen in affiiftion, and to decide all aiſputes, 

«© Jet reaſon be the judge, let experience argue 

** the "dubious points of practice; and, after a 
„full debate, let unſpotted truth recorde to juc- 
6c ceedinge times what is 2 Jet to be FRO 5 
as ors oe . | | | 

This is a. ſpecimen of his 22 Lei 
# © midwines obherue the waies and proceedinges 
, nature for the produchon of her fruit on 
trees, or the ripening of walnuttt and al. 
. mondes, * therre ft knotting io the opent- 
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ing of the huſtes and falling of the 1 W 
green hiſtes flicking fo cloſe that it if not E 
„ pfable to feparate the huſke from the ſhells. 
„ wwhileft it is unripe; but as the fruite ripeneth 
* the huſke choppeth and with- a fiſſure openeth, 
and by degrees ſeparateth the fer witied? 
any enforcement. * 
« An egge repreſenieth he . now the 
Henne wth keeping the egge warme doth "EE 0 
% the chicken, which when it comes to matu- 


„ »1tize doth” chip the ſbell, and is by degrees 


* hatched without injurie. Theſe ſignatures 
„may teach midwines patience, and perſuade 


#* them to let nature alone to performe her owne 


„fe, and not {0 diſquiet women by, their 
«* Hrugg lings, fer ſuch en forcements rather hin- 
* der the birthe than any wate promote it, and 
** oft rumate the mother and uſually the childe ; 
and jet midiviues knowe that they bee natures 


e ſeruantes, &c.” Willughby' practice 7s 


very little different from that of the preſent time. 
He divides labours into two kinds only, natural 
and unnatural. The particular rules I cannot 


pretend to deſcribe m this place; but the follow- 
ing letter, which he has quoted from a ſcarce © 


work, correſponds ſo nearly with an obſervation 
it 
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* wat = fortune to mate, ſome years before I 
jau this es * 8 "_ be RI 


uu R 

4. Referam hie 40 . ak Mp mee conjugi 
& acciderit. Tertio fætu gravidam, nono præ g- 
„ nationis menſe, labores parturientium arripi- 
unt circa noffem. Mox rupta aqua (ut hic 
** rnmulieres lagu amant) extra genitale, infan- 
„ tult manus propendit. Ii obſtetrix adue- 
„ met, uxorem meam in ſedili collocauit, eam- 
„que ad continuos conatus (me nolente nec in- 
6 figante natura) adegit. Cum vero res eb 
„% modo non ſuccederet, meamque conjugem ſu- 
pra ſedem continuo detinergt, ac diris crucia- 
1 tibus illapſum ex uteri cervice manum brachi- 
5 umgque retrudere niteretur, quo fætum ad ex- 
tum commodius diſponeret. Ego pre dolore 
* chare@ mee conjugis impatiens, ac indiſinen. 
ier obſtetricem admonens, ne quidem elapſi | 
* membri reductionem in uterum cogitaret poſſi> 
*© bile, multo minus moliretur, ſecundam obiſte- 
„ tricem accenſiri Juſſi, praſertim cum uxor 
mihi nunciaret, quod obſtetrix eam dilaceraret 
66 er illam præ conceptam ac miſeram elapſt 
F* memori repulſionem. Cum inſequenti die, 
$6 mane, obſietrix alters venifſet, illa manus ad 
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ſecret, might be the occaſion that many gentlemen 


. ſelves upon the ſame e 26k that is, of Con- 


"PREFACE, 


82 e applicans remque dilig enter hand * 
&.uxorem meam- in lefum depoſuit, mMandavits 


6 excrtaret, 1 FR, natura eam 9 * 
$ mere t ei. 0 
8 Interim obftetrive FR gs et 3 
* preedixit mibi amiciſque præſentibus, uxurem 
*-meam non ante parturam, quam frtur in 
+ utero, ex indebito / tu, conatibus flrangula- 
* retur, quod cventus docuit. Multiplicati ſunt 
% /abores. parturientis, et fætus aleo ad dor. 
6s Jum capite, (alva matre) prodit-in lurem 
By a manuſcript in the poſſeſſion of — 
Kearney," Eſq. gt appears that this Dr. 
Willughby was one of the fix. ſons "of Sir 
Percival Willughby, and grandfon of Sir 
Francis, /6 args: in lbe lime 27 ba ey | 
Elizabeth. Na 
Ii is probable that the fortune and nds 
acquired by the ſuppoſed advantages of the method 
of the Chamberiens, which they reſerved as a 


engaged in practice, endeavoured to eſtabhiſh them- 


Novus exortus hominis et animalium. Avron-Eve- 
RARD, 


_ cealing 
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Me PREFACE. : ENT I 
_ the means they uſed; of which claſs was 
Dr. Bamber. Others might attempt to gain equal 
Leptin and ſortune by the very contrary means, 
® that is by decrying the uſe of inſiruments of every 
kind, on any occaſion; for about the year 1723. 
Dr. John Maubray + publiſbed a volume upon 
this fſubje# called The Female Phyſician, 
ar the Whole Art of New improved Mid- 
«© twifery,” in which he exclaims with great ve- 
' hemence againſt their uſe. In the following year 
he alſo publiſbed an appendix under the title of - 
« Midwifery brought to Perfeclion, in which 
he demands great credit for the many i | 
ments he had made. This appendix" ts in truth 
no mare than a Syllabus of his Lectures, a courſe 
of which conſiſted of twenty, twelve anatomical 
and phyſiological, and eight practical. ¶ believe 
it would be unjuſt io deny to Maubray the credit 
of having been the fir ft public teacher of Mid- 
wifery 1 in Britain. He gave his n at hit 
houſe in Bond- ſtreet. 

In the year 1719 Dionis' Midwifery was 
tranſlated into the Engliſh language; and in the 
year 1729 Deventer's wort was tranſlated and 

publiſhed, and though it appears that rather 
more credit has been given to this author than he 
FORT as * enters e. a diſcuſſion of the 


cauſes 


An | * REFACE. EE 
5 cauſes of many difficulties which occur in praflice, 172 
and of the means M relieving them, and a b 
was generally averſe to the uſe of mſiruments,.. 


Deventer's wor# may be eſteemed: a conſiderable © ; 


* addition to the flock of obſtetric knowledge i in this 
country. Deventer Was "joy ly 4 Nees. | 
maker. 

Dr. Simſon Profe for at St. ads) s Ws 
Bled in 1729 his ** Syſlem of the Womb,” a 
work of ſufficient ingenuity," but not of much 
uſe in e even if his OO bad been 
true. | | 

About the year 1 7 3 3 * Chap 700 
1 hed his ** Treatiſe on the Improvement of Mid- 
«©-wyfery,” in which there are ſeveral uſeful ob- 
fervations ; and other writings of temporary con- 
ſequence only. Chapman was the ſecond public - 
Teacher of Midwifery in London, and he was 
| the firfl alſo who deſcribed the Forceps, | in 
the. third volume ies the n rgh Aae 
Eſſays. 

In the year 1734 Dr. Hody publiſhed a 
% Colletlion of Caſes in Midwifery,” written by 
Mr. William Giffard. Theſe cafes, two hun- 
dred and iwenty-fiue in number, ſeem to be write 
ten toith great fidelity, and as they occurred in his 
own praclice, ns were /e you of conduct which 

8b. . 


ure. xliii 


25 to be purſued i in ſimilar caſes, and may now 
" confidered as examples of the flate of practice 
at that time. Giffard alſo gave 4 plate repre- 


ſenting the Forceps, and was, I believe, among 


_ the firſt who aſſerted that the placenta'mig br b 


attached over the os uteri. 
be Midwife rightly Inftrudted, ” was Pry 


liſhed in the” year 1736 by Thomas Dawke ; 


and the **. Midwfe's Companion” by Henry 


Bracken, in the following year, with Nn a | 


things equally unimportant. 
About this time lived Richard W 


10h quitted the profeſſion of Pharmacy and ap- 


plied himſelf with great affedutty to the practice 
_ of Midwifery. In a pamphlet, publiſhed in the 
year 1730, he is mentioned as having been knight- 


ed. In the year 1739 he eſtabliſbed a ward or 


ſmall hoſpital in the parochial Infirmary of St. 


James, Weſtminſter, for the reception of partu- 
rient women, which was the firſt thing of the _ 


kind in the Britiſh dominions. At this ward, 
which was ſupported by public ſubſcription, he 


Save lectures, and the ſtudents had opportuni- 


ies of being quali ified for practice. He publiſhed 


a Compendium ado obſtetriciæ; 2 Trea- 
tiſe on the Febricula;“ on the ** Uſe a Abuſe 


F Babel, 5 8 ns DES; and many | 


other 


4er. 


eſſays -pedating chiefly to \ the acai * 
v. ery... Sir Richard* Maaningham was 


a man of much learning and mformation, emi- 
nent and ſucceſsful in pradiice, and very huniane 
in the exerciſe of © his art. Fatah about the 


yer 1750. 5 
Sir Fielding Oulde of Dublin, ; in * Juar 


: 241, publiſhed a ** Treatiſe of Midwifery ,"' the 


moſt intereſting parts of. which are his obſerva= 
tions on the continuance of the thickneſs of tbe 
Uterus dur ing pr egnancy, and his deſcription of 8 ; 
the manner in which the bead 97 4 oy paſer 


TS 


5 — 3 ekt Nas fone Fed 2 proved 
and acknowledged. 55 


Having taken this ſhort ant inperfet view of "0 


3 the progreſs of Midwifery in this country, from 
- 1540 lo the year 1740, it will be prudent to con. 


clude. For at that time the Englith might be ſaid 


not only io have. pur ſued, but io have been in full 


Palſelſion of the ſubject; all the books written in ibe 
neighbouring countries being tranſlated, public lec- 
tures given, and an hofpital eftabliſhed for the furs 


tber improvenient of the art, and the teachers be- 


ing men of eminence. As all the books printed fince 
that time may be readily procured, every gentle- 
man has an opportunity of forming his own opinion 


of 


| ng been pleaſed, in the year 1783, 10 8 
| a a ul, in which theſe who. dedicate them+ © 
| ſelverto the praflice of placed, 
Trruft that future accounts will be more corre; 
aud that this meaſure adeptedby the qu will _ 
' promote the public benefit, by confining the in- 
dufiry and abilitiesof one claſs of men to this branch 
of the profeſſion. © It is my earneſt wiſh to 4 
port their views in this wiſe and benevolent ar- 
' rangement, as the Fruits of which, I do intreat 
Doclor Thomas Giſborne, Prefident of » 8p 
I College of Phyficians, not leſs dignified by bis ©, © 
karning, and the integrity and liberality of j 
| principles and conduc?, than by his rank in tte 
alten, io accepr theſe tus volumes, offered, = 7 
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P their ir e helle merits. But the College of Phy- 


icrans having been pleaſed, in the year 1783, to. 
arm 4g rank, in which thoſe who dedicate them- 


ſelbes to the practice of Midwifery ſhould be placed, 


I truſt that future accounts will be more correct; 


and that this meaſure adopted by the College will 


promote the public benefit, by confining the induſ- 
try and abilities of one claſs of men to this branch 
of the prof. fron. I is my earneſt wiſh to Jup- 
port their views in this wiſe and benevolent 
arrangement; and, as the firſt fruits of this ar- 
rangement, I do intreat Sir George Baker, the 


Preſident of the College of Phyſicians, to accept 


theſe two volumes, Mered, with all reſpecr, by 


his RY | 5 
| | Moſt obedient and 
f N ged fervent, 
; THO. DENMAN. 
Leben, October 1, 1794. 16 | 
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1 natomic and Phyle 
of all tha parts concerned in parturition is in- 
diſpenſabiy neeſſary for thoſe Who mean to 
excel in; the practies f midwifery : even that 
of the Whole: body may, on various accafions, 
be employed with advantage. In the inveſti- 
gation of every ſubject there muſt however he 
ſome. point of 5 

is much uſe and propri 
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which it has upon labours, and beats "Y 
may be eſteemed the foundation on which * 
the other parts are ſuſtained. 

The term pelvis has been indifcriminattly 
given to the inferior part of the cavity of the 
abdomen, and to the bones which form the 
cavity; but it appears more eligible to confine 
the term to the bones, and to call the ſpace 


between them the cavity of the peluis. 


The pelvis in the adult ſtate is compoſed of 
four bones: the ſacrum, the ar coccygis, and 
the ofſa innomin ata. P's 

"The ſarrum is fituated at the Peſderisr Tr 
inferior part of the trunk of the body, and 
Terves as a baſis for the ſupport of the ſpiue, 
of which it is an imperfect continuation. Its 
figure is chat of an itregular triangle, wih 
the ſhorteſt fide placed upwards. The an- 
terior ſurfaceꝰ is ſmooth" and flat, and has 3 
confiderable degree of inflection or eurvature, 
called the hollow of the ſacrum, by which 
the cavity of the Pebuis * is much e 
The poſterior furface i is convex and uneven, 
to which ſome"of the Lag the ch | 
and thigh are attached; 1 4002904 
In the infantile ſtate; the ns um is compe 
e five, ahnd in fore fukhees of ſik bones, 


$378 
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* 
TE 4 
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/ a 
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* 
on 


n es 
vatted: alſo" Verrobree, cemented together bày 
: intervening: Gartilages,' which in the adult 
bone; leaving little ridges or lines on 
; the interior ſurface, indicating the parts where 
they had been ſeparate; Theſe bones diminiſn 
in their ſize as they deſcend, ſo that the loweſt, 
which makes the point of the hm, ſcarcely 
maintains the ee er verte- 
LES eee visSut's 36 i War eee 
The artivulation uf kbit nppeb fart of the | 
bern, with the laſt of the lunibar vartebræ, 
is fitnilar to that of tlie verzebre with ach 
other; but, by the mantter in Which the 
facrum and vrritbre are joined; the latter in- 
. Elining over the former, ans obtùſe angle is 
made, called the great angle of the ſacrum. 
T brough the ſarrum there is a canal for the 
rekdened: and: ſecurity of the medulls ſpinulir; 
but the poſterior part of the canal is incom- 
plete below the third bone, a ſtrong ligament- 
ous ſubſtance” ſupplying the place of bone. 
That part of the medulla which is contained 
in the facrum is called the can et. 
On khe afteriot part of the ſarrum tliete are 
four pair of holes or perforations, or mörg, 
aceording to the number of bones of which 
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which large dees paſs forthe uſe of the pas 
contained in the prlvis aud of the inferior ex- 


tremities. Oi xhe poſterior part of the. —_ 


theke is ap dul number. of perforations di 
poſed in the fame! longitudinal order; but 


they are leſa than thoſe on the anterior part, 


and covered by mecbranes, which e ſmall 


| nerves to paſa through chem „ iatn 


The ſacrum is of a very cellular texture, : 
and is faidjtocbe, lighter: thaminnſy oblige: human 


bone of equal magnitude: 
The lateral parts eee a broad 
unequal ſurface; hy which it is connected with 
intervening ligament and cartilage, to another 


anevers ſurface at the poſterior part of the aſa 


innominata. The inequalities of theſe ſurfaces, 


receiving: and being received by each other, 


contribute very much to the firmneſs of the 


union of theſe bones. An anchyleſit is not 


unfreqxentiy formed between the ſacrum and 
. innomanala; and ſometimes in conſe- 


quence of i heir ſeparation: an imperfect oink, 


which very much weakens that part, — 


pairs the — of . for the. 
* 10 7; 10 1010 750 3 
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To the inferior extremity, or peint ot ibo : 


fene is n the 05 5 coceygi, n 


by 
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ſome writers been confidered as u diſtmet 
bone, and by 'others as at appendage to the 
; and theſe form, by the manner of 
* gi jon, am obtuſe anglef called the little 
| wr the Jacrum.” In infancy the or cvecygir 
is cartilagitiovs, © but in adult age it is com- 
poſed of three, or, more frequently, of four 
bones, connected by intermediate cartilages, | 
the uppermoſt of which is ſome what broader 
than the lower part of the ſacrumic In ſome 
ſubjects theſe bones coaleſce and form a fingle 
bone; and in others an axchy/offs is formed 
between the ſacrum and at coccygis; in con- 
ſequence of which the latter is ſhortened and 
turned inwards; ſo as to obſtruct the head of 
the child in its paſſage through the feli. But 
the impedimenit thereby oecaſioned at the time 
of labour may be overcome by the boree mich 
which the head of the child iis propelled, and 
the os coccygis again ſeparated Fromm che ſarrum 
with a noiſe loud enough to be diſtinctiy heard, 
of which Fhave known more than one in ſtancꝰ. 
In general however, between the bones of 
which the ot coccygrs is compoſed, ſome re- 
greſſive motion is f 7 reſerved} arid" that which 
is prod aced | betw: een the /acrum and'ss coccygis, 
when the latter is preſſed by the head of a 
T — i child 
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child paſſing through the peluin, occaſions gy; = 
conſiderable temporary enlargement vf. the in 
ferior aperture of the pelvis ® yr! The, inſertian 
of the coceygæi muſcles, of a part of the levds, | 
ores ani, and of portions or {lips of the ſacro- 
ſciatic ligaments into the ſides of the. as cogey» 
27 keep it whoa aa re ay, Motors . 
ö auen. wy be; ED E630 720 
The ofa 5 aro they 3 large 
bones which form the forepart and ſides of the 
pthuis, and the lower part of the ſides of the 
abdumen. In children each of theſe bones ig 
compoſed of three; and, though they after- 
Wards. become one, the lines of original diſ: 
tinction may be obſeryed at the acetalulum or 
focket, which receives the head of the thigh 
bone. While the bones are diſtin they haye 
peculiar pames, the lium, the iſchium, and pubit ; 
which names it is neceſſary to. retain in the 
adult ſtate, - that we, may be able to, deſcribe 
with more. accuracy each individual bone, or 
allude to it in the nen % tha n 
en . E 1-51] Ota ies al 
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the bones which form the ofa innominata, It 
is lat, broad, unequally convex and concave; 
gular ſquare. figure. It is divided by-anato- 
miſts into the criſta, ig, anterior and poſ- 
terior . "os te, two. on een 
inteand. ib 
The upper nts which "Wy CY thick ab 
9 is called the criſſa. The anterior 
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The ilium is the largeſt and uppermoſt of 


> 


and middle part of it is convex outwardly, 


and the poſterior ſome what convex inwardly. 


The criſta has originally on its verge an epi- 


phyſis, of which. there are. Gt to * 
advanced age. 

The bafis or inferior 1 abe ben b 
thick and narrow. It forms anteriorly a por- 
tion of the acetabulum, or ſocket, which re- 
ceives the head of the thigh bone; and poſ- 


teriorily a large ſhare of the circumference of 


the iſchiatic ſinus, which is completed by the 
;/chium and ſacroſciatic ligaments, 


" "The anterior edge eee 


nences, called ſpines, diſtinguiſhed as ſuperior 
and inferior, between which there is an exca 
vation 'or wens and another below dhe 10» 
rand * "$45. bo $31 9117 N Abs ied 4 3 SR 
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terior edge is ſhorter and thiker 
interior, and terminates with two 
anee or ſpines, between which there 
10 ld arexcavation,” cor 44 wh 
Wenne external ſide of ths” Him 18 convex on 
che fore, and concave on the back, part. The 
" Satebnal fide is irregularly coneave s and upon 
that ſurface which is connected with the - 
; bo In anc irregularities, - From 
the upper part of this ſurface there runs a 
prominent line, which forms a margin, defin- 
ing the upper aperture of the pelvis, lt bis 
The iſehium forms the loweſt portion of 
the of innominata. Its parts are deſcribed 
under the names of body, tuboroſity, or — 
| tuſe proceſs, and RABIES 00 A ee, 
The body of the iſcbium forms the Jowelt: 
and largeſt part of the acetabulum, and ſends 
out a ſmall  apophyſir, which projects bacx- 
wards and inwards, and is called 1955 a or 
ſpinous proceſs of the iſchium. 

The tuberoſity or obtuſe 0 cheiſebiui 
is very thick and uneven, and is turned dowyn- 
wards. As it is the part on which the bedy reſts 
when we ſit, it hath alſo been called ot fedenta- 
rium. The convex portion was originall an epi- 
phyfis z and, from the remains of the ioniqons ang 
0 w0 ＋ & _— 
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neiments wich Were affixed to it; has; 8 5 
freſh ſubject, a cartilaginous a appearance. 

The ramus is a flat thin proceſs or nee 985 
| proceeding from the curvature of the tube- . 
rolity;” aſcenditig and joining to a ſimilar but 
ſhorter proceſs; which ſprings from the ante- 


rior and inferior part of the ofa pubis. „ 
ramus of the iſchium, aided by this ſhort pro; 
ceſs, forms a large part of the outline of that _=— 
opening called the foramen magnum i/obiir. = 


This opening in the recent ſubject, is filled-up : 
by ſtrong ligamentous membrane, which k 
gives riſe to the enn and: as muſcles D = 
called ob#uratores,  ' 1 
The 572 pubis 8 the ſmalleſt tis 
towards the formation of the ofa innominata. 

Fach of them has been deſcribed in three - 
parts, the body, the angle, and the ramus." 
The body is that part which is placed tranſ- 
verſely before the anterior part of the ilium, to 
which it is united, forming by this union the 
oblique eminence, which diſtinguiſhes on the 
inner part of the pelvis theſe two portions of 
the aſſa innominata. The body of the pubis 
contributes alſo to the formation of the ace- 
tabulum. The upper edge has on its inner 
part an oblique ridge, which is called the 

8 cri, 
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criſta, and i is continuous with that wi the ow 


; the pelvis. 1 e 4513 Wh bo; 
The anterior part of eee ks 
| angle, and conſtitutes that ſurface, Which, 
being joined to the oppoſite bone, forms the _ 
 Hmphyſis of the ofa pubii. This part of the 
bone is flat and thin. The ofa pubis con- 
nected together form on the external or in- 
ferior' ſide an unequal concavity; but on the 
internal or ſuperior ſurface they are pretty - 
_ equally convex, and both the a have LY 
ſmall degree of flexure outwards. . 
The ramus is a flat, thin, ſhort ws, | 
Wen running obliquely downwards, - unites 
with that of the iſchium. The two rami of the 
iſchia and of the of/a pubis form on the interior 
and inferior part of the pelvis an arch, which 
is uſually called the arch of the pubis. This 
arch is much larger in women than in men; 
which circumſtance is favourable to the emer- 
gence of the head of the child at the time of 
birth, and conſtitutes the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
mark W oe, ran and n une 3 
e eee 
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knowledge of the bones of the elvis, a - 
dried « or ſeparate ſtate, is not very evident. 
But we may conſider the previous intelli- 
gence of this and ſome other parts of our ſub- 
ject, as eſſentially uſeful and neceſſary, becauſe 

it comprehends the rudiments of a more per- 
fect knowledge than can be otherwiſe acquir= 
ed; we ſhall therefore proceed to examine the 5 
manner in which theſe bones are connected. 
To the two lateral ſurfaces of the ſacrum 
are joined the poſterior ſurfaces of the ofa 
innominata, and theſe are covered with a 
thin intervening cartilage, or ligamentous 
cartilage; the inequalities, as was before ob- 
ſerved, contributing yery much to the firmneſs 
of the junction. The ofa innominata are alſo 
joined at the interior part by a thin cartilage, 
which covers the ſcabrous end of each bone, 
and the ſpace between them is filled v up with a 
ligamentous ſubſtance. This connexion is 


called the /ymphy/is of the. ofa ub is s. 


* See a ſhort but very preciſe account of the cots 
pf the bones of the fei s by Dr. William Hunter. | 
n e Val. II. 
FINE Within 
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Within the circuit of the pebvis the peri-. 
ofteum 18 thickened at the parts where the g 
| innoffiinats are joined to the ſacrum, and at the 
 Smphyjis of the. offs pubir. The ſmpbyſis bas 
alſo been deſcribed as connected by a thin 
tranſverſe ligament, or by ligaments Which 

form What may be conſidered as a capſular 
ligament, adhering to the part which it en- 
cloſeth, and to which it giveth the principal 
ſtrength. Greater ſtability could not be pro- 
cured by any internal mode of union, without 
a diminution of the cavity of the pehvir. 
But on the external parts of. the pelvir, 
where the union of the bones could be more 
firmly eſtabliſhed by a ligament, there is no 
point where one is omitted; even the tendons 
of the muſcles inſerted into the projecting parts 
of the bones, though particularly deſigned for 
other purpoſes, eventually. contribute to the 
ſtrength of the pelvitr. | 

From the poſterior edges of thoſe ſurfaces 
of the a innominata which are joined to the 
ſacrum ſtrong ligaments paſs, which bind 
theſe bones firmly tagether ; ; and all that 
unequal ſpace behind them is filled up with 
ſmall muſcles, or the ſmall parts of large 
muſcles, in ſuch a manner as to give in the 
1 | va 
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| fl Sas ere by PO clans 
_ Expanſion, a ſurface almoſt ſmooth. Mats. 
From the obtuſe ptoceſſes of the debe 
ſtrong ligaments ariſe, Which, expanding, 
paſs to the poſterior edges and apophyſes of the 
ſaerum, detaching in their paſſage ſmall por- 
tions. to the os coccygis. FTheſe ligaments are 
| called the broad ot external · ſacroſciatie. From 
the, ſpinous: proceſſes of the ij chis ligaments 
ariſe, which, croſſing and adhering to the 
| ligaments before deſcribed, paſs to the inferior 
and inner edge of the ſacrum and the upper 
part: of i the os coccygis, ſending ſlips or ſmall 
portions to the edges of this bane through its 
extent, ere eee the nene 
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B the knowledge of the parts Ae. 15 
the manner in which, the bones of the 

are connected together, we are enabled to ex- 
plain many uneaſy ſenſations which women 
Ae and many ome ag to which FOR A are 
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us | INTRODVCTION To MIDW AT. Fi 
liable at the*timne of pregnancy and del Me: 
delivery. E Naas 

It was for many centuries a received opinion, 
that theſe bones, though joined together in 
ſuch a manner as ſcarcely to afford any fufe 


Picion of a ſeparation, - were always ſeparated 


at the time of parturition; or that there was 
a diſpoſition to ſeparate, and an actual ſepara- 
tion, if the neceſſity of any particular caſe 
required that enlargement of the cavity of the 


pelvit, which was . conſequent to it. The 
degree of ſeparation was alſo ſuppoſed to be 
proportionate to ſuch neceflity ; and if it did 


not take place, or not in ſuch a degree as vas 


required, diſtending inſtruments were con- 


trived and uſed to produce or inereaſe it: and 
upon the ſame principle the ſection of the 
ſymphyſis of the eſſa pubis, of which we ſhall 
hereafter ſpeak, hath been lately recommend 


ed. This opinion ought probably to be al. 


ſigned as one reaſon, for the ſuperficial notice 


taken by the early writers in midwifery, o 
thoſe difficulties which are ſometimes fawn 
to occur at the time of parturition, fromthe 5 


ſwallaeſs. or N of the be *, To 


* „ Edadus afſero, oſſa bebte Ne a invicem: pa 
lar emollito eorum cartilaginoſo connexu, totamque 


hypo- 
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Aenne be eee much of 1 
treatment of women in child-bed, and many 
But this opinion hath been -controverted by 
may writers, who aflert, that there was 
neither a ſeparation nor a diſpoſition to ſepa- 

rate ; but that when either of them did hap- | 
pen, they were not to be eſteemed as com- 
mon effects attendant on the parturient ſtate, 
but as diſeaſes of the connecting parts v. The 
diſputants on each fide have appealed to pre- 
ſumptive arguments, and to facts, proved by 
the examination of the bodies of thoſe Who 
have died in an in juſtification of an 
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e regionem, ad miraculum uſque, ee 
quidem ab aquoſæ ſubſtantiæ profuſione, ſed ſua pong, u ut 
fruftus 1 maturi excludendis fuis ky mt ſolent kiſcere. | 
. ' Harv. Exercitat, Win. 
85 e ada et — oſſa iſchũ aliquantulum a ſe 
6 8 . Ruyſch. Adv, Dec. 3. 
Les uns et les autres 12 5 qui ces os que ſe ſeparent 


Sink a. Vheure de Paccouchement, y ont ete diſpoſez peu A As 


peu auparavant, 11 des humiditez glaireuſes qui {*ecoulent 
des environs de fa'mitrice;leſquelles amollifſent pour lors le 
eartilage qui les joint firmement, en d'autres temps. Mais 
b ee Mes ee que * 


raiſon.'1: . Sil: ring 
4 1 ty. 15 Lame . T,. 17.8 2 60. y 
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© ſeveral; opinions;://-Buts: not withſtanding all . 
2 which has been faid upon the ſubject, I know 
non chat we are authoriſed by the experience of 
the {preſent time to ſay, that a ſeparation, or 
| a „ e to ſeparate, prevail univerſally at 
the latter part of pregnancy, or at the time of 
3 yet chat theſe effects are often, if not 
generally, produced, may be. gathered from 
the pain and weakneſs at the parts where the 
bones of the pebvis: are joined to each other, 
before and after delivery. In ſome caſes preg · 
nant women are alſo ſenſible of a motion at 
the junction of the bones, eſpecially at the 
- Jymphyſec of the Ma pubis, and the noiſe Which 
accompanies it may be wee haze by an 
attentive by - ſtande rt. 
A ſtrong Feuer e in favour 
of the ſeparation of the bones has been drawn 
from quadrupeds. In theſe the ligaments | 
which paſs from the obtuſe proceſſes of the 
3/chia to the /acrum, on which the firmneſs of 
the junction of the bones very | much depends; : 
and which at. all other times reſiſt. any im: 
preſſion attempted to be made upon them, are 


for ſeveral days previous to parturition gra- 
dually deprived of their ſtrength, andthe 


- atlimal walks in duch a manner as would in 
e cline 


id 5 2 
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4 "alla e to believe could only be produced by 


a ſeparation, of the bones of the pelvis. Now 
it is not reaſonable to conclude, that a cir- 


cumſtance which generally takes place in one 5 


claſs of viviparous animals ſhould never occur 
in another, eſpecially in a matter in — en 
is no eſſential difference. | 

We may, however, leave the ei to 
be completely ſettled by future obſervations. 
To infiſt that either of the changes occur in 
every caſe, or that they never occur, ſeems 
an attempt to ſupport opinions repugnant to 
daily experience, For no perſon, who has 
been converſant in the diſſection of women 
who have died in childbed, can have wanted 
opportunities of ſeeing every intermediate 
ſtate of theſe parts.;. from a ſeparation in 
- which the ſurfaces of the bones were looſened, 
and at a conſiderable diſtance from each other, 
to that in which there was not the leaft diſ- 
poſition to ſeparate. 

It then appears that the degrees of ſepara- 
tion at the junctions of the bones of the pelvis 
to each other may be very different; and that, 
when it takes place beyond a certain degree, 
it is to be conſidered as morbid. Several caſes 
of this kind, which have occurred in my own 
he ED practice, 
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practice, and many for which 1 have been 
conſulted, have laid me under the neceſſity 
of conſidering this ſubject with the moſt ſeri- 
ous attention, and I preſume that it may be 
produced by two cauſes; firſt, a ſpontaneous 
diſpoſition of the connecting parts; ſecondly, 
the violence with which the head of the child 
may be protruded through the pelvis. Of a 
ſeparation from each of theſe cauſes it will 
not be improper to give an example to prove 
the en aud to ſhew its n 


Y 


CASE I 


A youxs 6 lady of a healthy „ 
and lively diſpoſition, who was married in the 
twenty-firſt year of her age, was, in the be- 
ginning of 1774, delivered of her third child, 
* was e large, after a very ſevere” 


» In the 484th mitnber of the Philoſophical TraidBtions 
there is an account of the ſeparation of the m pubis, 
to the diſtance of four inches, occaſioned by ths Judden | 
farting of the horſe when a ene wes | 
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a RARE ws." For ſeveral 27 before 
her delivery ſhe was rendered unable to walk 
without aſſiſtance, by pain and weakneſs in 
her loins. Her recovery was fayourable and 
uninterrupted, except that for ſeveral ſucceed- | 
ing weeks ſhe was incapable of ſtanding up- 
right or putting one foot before the other; 
the attempt to do either being attended with 
pain, and a ſenſe of looſeneſs or jarring, both 
at the parts where the ofa innominata are 
joined to the /acrum and at the Hmpbyſis of 
the ofſa'pubis. By the uſe of ſuch medicines. 
and means as contributed to ſtrengthen her 
conſtitution. ſhe ſoon became able to walk, - 
and, in a few months, was perfectly well. 
Having before ſeen a caſe of the ſame kind, 
I ſuſpected that theſe complaints were occa- 
ſioned by the weakneſs of the connexion of 
the bones of the pelvis; and, imputing this 
weakneſs to too frequent parturition, ſhe was 
adviſed to ſuckle her child a longer time; 
and accordin gly coatings a nurſe fiftcen 
months. | 
After weaning her child VS 3 conceiv- 
ed again; and, when the time of her conſine- 
ment drew near, the complaints which ſhe 
had 1 in | her former pregnancy were [increaſed 
UNS c 2 to 
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to ſueh a degree that ſhe could neither walk 
nor ſtand; and, for three weeks before her de- 8 
livery, there was reaſon to ſuſpect that the 
bones of the pelvis were ſeparating. 
July 7, 1777, ſhe was delivered of her 
fourth child. At the time of her labour ſhe 
had frequent faintings, great marks of diſ- 
*turbance and irritability, and was wholly - 
unable to move her inferior extremitie. 
A few days after her delivery ſhe had a. 
fever, which terminated in an abſceſs in one 
of her breaſts. By this, which was very 
painful and diſtreſſing, ſhe was confined to 
her bed for near ſeven weeks. At the end of 


nine weeks ſhe could walk with erutches, 


f 


In about five months ſhe was able to walk | 


heat of the weather, the pain and weakneſs 


when the was ſent into the country, from 
which ſhe received much benefit; as ſhe be- 
lieved ſhe likewiſe did by drinking half a pint 
of a ſtrong infuſion of maſt twice every day. 


without affiſtance, though ſhe was ſometimes 
fenfible of the motion of the bones, which 
ſeem never to have been perfectly united. - - 

About Chriſtmas ſhe was again pregnant; 
and in July, 1778, being indiſpoſed to move, 
as the imagined by the ſudden and uncommon ' 


in 


1 
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in ber back turned, and ſhe could not walk 
any more without aſſiſtance to the time of 
her labour, which came on October 11th. 
On the 13th ſhe was delivered of a very fine 
child. Her labour, which was unuſually 
ſevere and alarming, was made infinitely more 
fatiguing by her inability to move, all power 
of ſupporting herſelf being wholly loſt, and 


every neceſſary change of poſition being made 
by her aſſiſtants. 


On the fourth day after her TE ſhe 
was ſeized with a fever, which was ſoon re- 
moved, but her ſituation remained really de- 
plorable. The pain at the junction of the 
bones continued ; ſhe had no command of her 
inferior extremities ; and when ſhe was mov- 
ed, the pain, which ſhe deſcribed as the cramp, 
became excruciating, as if ſhe was tearing 
| aſunder. Her ſtomach was at all times much 

- diſturbed; but, when ſhe had the pain in an 
increaſed degree, a vomiting, or oppreſſive 
nauſea, or hiccough was brought on. The 
pain alſo produced ſtrange ſympathies in va- 
rious parts, as a very teaſing cough, a con- 
ſtant ſneezing, a ſenſe of weight in her eye- 
lids, which ſhe could not keep open, though 
ſhe was not ſleepy; noiſe in the bowels, and 
| | C 3 | many 


2 
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many other nervous affections. When, there= 
fore, the pain was violent -ſhe had recourſe to 
opiates, which ſhe took diſcretionally, and 
the pain being 8 2M the es 10 By 
ceaſed. 
At the requeſt of my patient 1 1 
ot a ſkeleton the opinion entertained of her 
complaints; and, when I pointed out the 
manner in which the parts were ſuppoſed to 
be affected, ſhe was fully Fertan of . 
truth of the opinion. | EE 


In this fituation ſhe had de for . 
ral months, When it was thought expedient 
| that ſhe ſhould be raiſed from her bed, ant 
make an effort to ſtand or walk, leſt her 
complaints ſhould be rendered worſe by the 
habit of reſting ſo long in an inactive Rate. 


Every poſition was tried, and every contriv- 


| ance made, which had a chance of being uſe· 


ful; but the power of ſupportitig herſelf was 
totally gone; the motion of the bones was 3 
plainly perceived ; and the” conſequences” of 
every trial were ſo painful and uncomfortable 


f that it was not judged proper to repeat; them, 


but to wait till, by time, the conhenion of 
the bones was more confirmed. 
About fix months after her abe The 


men- 


— 
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i 3 which the continued to do at 
Irregular periods ; yet, though much benefit 
was expected from this circumſtance, no 

_ alteration wes produced by it with 57 008 to 
Her complaints. 

In the year 1779 ſhe was removed, upon a 
couch in a boat, to Margate, for the benefit of 
the air and bathing in-the ſea, from which 
ſhe was always ſenſible of receiving advantage. 
There ſhe continued to reſide ; and when eight 
years were elapſed from the time of her delivery 
the became able to walk without crutches; 
and, though now perfectly recovered, her | 
amendment was —_— meat. 


CASE Hl. 5 


Maxx years ago I attended a young wo- 
man of a healthy but delicate conſtitution, 
who was in labour of her firſt child. The 
ot uteri was fully dilated, the membranes | 


broken, and the waters diſcharged, before 1 : 
arrived at her houſe. 


bare lasch been informed of two other caſes of te finie 
kind, in one of which, the proceſs by which the lameneſs 
was at length cured, required eight years for i its completion, 


C4 She 
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she was immediately put to bed, and als 
yi being very ſtrong, the head of the child 
Vas ſoon preſſed upon the perinæum, the lace- 
ration of which I endeavoured to prevent by © 
ſupporting it in the uſual manner; but the 
head of the child was forced through the ex- 
- ternal parts in oppoſition to the reſiſtance 
which I was able to make. 


At the inſtant when the head of hs child 
was expelled J perceived ſomething to jar 
under my hand, and was even ſenſible of a 
noiſe, which led me to ſuſpect that the pe- 
rinæum was lacerated by e e WG. 
of the head. 

After a ſhort time the TING rag "—_ 
rated and protruded into the vagina, Was ex- 
trated without hurry or violence. The un- 

- eaſineſs of which ſhe then complained, being 
ſuppofed to be what are called after-parns, did 
net make me ſolicitous, but a few drops of 
 tinflura opii were given to appeaſe it. 

On the following days ſhe complained of | 
more than uſual pain in the lower part of the 
abdomen, which ſhe did not aceurately deſeribe; 
but as there was no ſymptom of fever, and 

the milk Was wen oma no o particular i in- 


N 
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quiry. Was ie and 1 preſumed that 190 
would on be wel. 

On the fourth day after ber leer he 
was taken out of bed, but could not ſtand or 
Mit in her chair on account of the pain and 
weakneſs in the part of which ſhe originally 


complained, and which I found to be imme- 


diately upon the Hp of the ofa pubis. | 


For near three weeks ſhe remained in the | 


fp ſtate, perfectly well in her health, and 
eaſy in her bed, unleſs when ſhe attempted 
to turn on either ſide; but when ſhe. was re- 
moved from her bed ſhe could neither ſtand | 


or make any effort to walk without affiſtance, 
though ſhe could fit for a few minutes, reſts 


ing her elbows upon the arms of the chair. 
The continuance of a complaint ſo very 


uncommon rendered it neceſſary to have a 


conſultation, and a gentleman of great experi- 


_ ence and ability was called in. After a,very - 
careful examination we found the internal. 


parts in the natural. fituation and free from 


diſeaſe; the perineum was not lacerated, nor 


was there the leaſt appearance of injury about 


the external parts. But it was judged by the 
ſeat of the pain, by her inability. to ſtand or 


walk, * in een andes and po- 
ſitions, 


| 


1 . 
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tions, that the ſymphyſis of the ofa pubir had - 
given way, and was wholly ſeparated; and 


there was ſcarce a doubt but that the ſepara- 
tion had taken place when the bulk of the 
| head of the child was paſſing between the 


ſpinous proceſſes of the ſchia, when I was 
ſenſible of the jarring noiſe. - 

The opinion of the ſeparation was chiefly 
founded on the particular attitudes and po- 
ſitions in which the patient ſought relief, it 


more fully, as they were very remarkable. 


When ſhe endeavoured to ſtand upright, 
. which ſhe could do better on one foot than 


both, and better with her feet cloſe than at a 


_ . diſtance, together with the pain at the /ym- 


phyfis, the had a ſenſe of extreme weakneſs, 


accompanied with a faintneſs. When ſhe 


firſt ſat down in her chair, reſting her elbows 
upon the arms of the chair, the complaints 


became tolerable. When ſhe had remained a 
little time in this poſition they were again 
importunate, and ſhe ſupported herſelf with 


her hands upon her knees, and preſently bent. 
| forwards, ſo as to lean her. elbows upon her 


knees; this poſition becoming irkſome, ſhe was 


obliged to return to her bed, where the was 
| imme- 


| therefore ſeems neceſſary to deſcribe them 


* 


Abe _ When ſhe firſt attempted 
to walk ſhe, was compelled to bend forwards 
in ſuch a manner às to reſt her hands upon 
her knees, making a ftraight _ "Rowe het 
| ſhoulders to her feet. 

The explanation of her caſe, ad the com- 
fort ſhe received from the aſſurance that was 
given of her recovery, eneouraged her to bear 
her confinement and the preſent inconveni- 
encies ſhe ſuffered with compoſure; yet the 
knowledge we had acquired, preſuming our 
opinion to be true, was uſeful, rather by 
teaching us how to avoil miſchief, than by 
enabling us to render any actual ſervice. 

At the end of fourteen weeks, whilſt ſhe 
Was in a coach, into which ſhe had often 

been lifted for the benefit of air and exerciſe, 
the had a diſcharge which ſhe ſuppoſed to be 
menſtruous; and, though it had ceaſed before 
her return, ſhe was ſenſible of immediate re- 
lief. From that time ſhe mended daily, and 
in fix weeks was able to walk, her complaints 
having gradually left her. . 

She had afterwards three children, with all 
which I attended her. Her labours were eaſy ; | 
and neither before nor after her delivery had 

the . 


6 it. ey 
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: the any tendency to the complaints 1 I 
been deſcribing.” 
The diſcharge which preceded. her. re- 
covery was thought to be menſtruous; but 
as it had ceaſed before her return, and gave 
relief to a part not directly affected by men- 
ſtruation, it is more reaſonable to conclude 
that it was from the Hmpbyſis; and of what- 
ever kind it was, that it had acted as an extra- 
neous body, preventing the re- union of the 
bones. FFF 
nſtances have occurred, though they are 
rare, of women who, after labours, have ſuf- 
fered much pain in the region of the ſacrum, 
and have loſt all power of moving their infe- 
rior extremities; and the inability has been 
imputed to ſome paralytic affection. They 
are ſaid to be bedridden, which deſcribes the 
effect, though it does not explain the cauſe, of 
their diſeaſe. As theſe patients have, after a 
confinement of ſeveral months, or even years, 
been generally reſtexed to the uſe of their 
limbs, it is not unreaſonable to think that 
their infirmity was occaſioned by a ſeparation 
of the bones, which, at different periods after 
the accident, according to the degree of ſepa» 
| ration, 


I, 1 


* * 
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Aida had e their former connexicn 
1 jr, +50 | 


SECTION w. 


AN inquiry into the manner in which the 
bones of the pelvis may re-unite when they 
have been ſeparated ſeems neceſſary, as the 
treatment to be enjoined, and the proſpect of 
ſucceſs, will be regulated by the idea we en- 
tertain of the ſtate of the parts GOT Ow" 
rated. 

When the connexion of the bones of the 
pebvis has either been impaired or deſtroyed, 
it is probable that a confirmation or re- union 
takes place by a reſtoration of the original 
mode; by a callus, as in the caſe of a frac- 
tured bone; or by anchylofis. 28 85 

It is alſo poſſible for them to remain in a 
ſeparated ſtate; and that an articulatioh ſhould 
be formed by the ends of each bone, at the 
Jymphyſis of the aſſa pubis, and at the junction 
of the * innominata with the ſacrum; of 

which, 
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which, by favour of Mr. CLinz, I have ſten 
an inſtance in the dead body, and have had 
- reaſon to . the ſame accident in the 
| Eng; 

In all the . degrees of — in 
the union of theſe parts, it is reaſonable to 
conclude that the former mode is reſtored 
ſoon after delivery; for the complaints which 
women make of pain and weakneſs in theſe 


parts are almoſt always relieved before their 


month of confinement is concluded. But, 
ſhould they continue a longer time, it appears 
that the greateſt benefit will be derived from 
reſt and an horizontal poſition, which will. 
leſſen the preſent inconveniencies, and favour 
that action of the parts, by WY their infir- 
mit y muſt be repaired. : 
But, if the complaint is in an nil de- 


- gree, and the health of the patient likewiſe 


affected, a longer time will be required for the 
recovery of the part; which may be forward- 
ed by ſuch means as invigorate the conſtitu- 
tion, ſuch applications as quicken the action 
of the parts, or by mechanical ſupport. A 
Should the injury be too great to allow of 
the reſtoration of the original mode of union, 
of which we are to judge by the conſequent 


impo- 


=, 4 
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3 to move, a much longer time will 


be required for the formation of a callus, if 


that is ever done, but as a previous ſtep to an 
 anchylofis ; which has been obſerved by anato- 
miſts to take place at the junction of the o@ 
innominata with the /acrum, not unfrequently, 
but never or very ſeldom at the mpbyſis of 
the ofa pubis. Under ſuch. circumſtances, 
unleſs by an amendment of the general health, 
little good is to be expected from medicine, 
the proceſs which the parts. muſt undergo be- 
ing an operation of the conſtitution, which it 
will not be in our power to control. In the 
firſt caſe related; a variety of applications were 
tried, from the moſt emollient to thoſe which 
are active and ſtimulating ; but from cold 
bathing only did ſhe receive any real advan- 
tage. The patient was alſo very much aſſiſt- 
ed by the uſe of a ſwath, or broad belt, made 
of ſoft leather, quilted, and buckled with ſuch 
firmneſs over the lower part of the body as to 
leflen, if not prevent, the motion of the bones, 
and this was reſtrained in its -fituation by a 
bandage pafſed between the legs, from the 
hind to the fore part of the belt. 
In that unfortunate ſituation, in which a 
joint is formed between the ES ſurfaces 


VVV 


* 
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of the bones, all hopes of recovery of the 
patient to her former abilities may be given 
up; and what remains to be done for her re- 
lief will be by the uſe of a belt, or a ſimilar 
cContrivance, to ſubſtitute as much artificial 
firmneſs as we can, for the natural which is 
loſt, In the caſe in which I ſuſpected this 
event to have happened, the life of the patient 
was truly miſerable ; but I preſume that ſuch 
very rarely occur, having been lately inform- 
ed of another perſon, who, after a confine- 
ment of more than eight years to her bed, in 
- conſequence of the ſeparation of the bones at 
the time of labour, was reſtored to the full 


perfect uſe of her et extremities. 21 


SECTION V. 


Tux is a wonderful variety in the po- 
ſition of the pelvis in the different claſſes of 
animals, as it relates to that of the body in 
general ; and their powers and properties very 
much depend upon this circumſtance, But, 
| With 
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5 rade or ru vrt vid 1 
With à view to this ſubject, * may be di- 
ann es Oe" ws n _ _ | 
L 7515 aloe able poſſeſs 3 
eee the poſition of the pelvis is 
nearly perpendicular, and _ ty! "PLE 
of the cavity horizontal. 6 

In thoſe Which are diſtin ind by weit 
| ſpeed or agility, the poſition of the pelvis is 
horizontal, and the two' e men og 
PRE | 

In mixed atintdls;orthoſbin which firength 
and pes are united, the poſition of the peivit 
is neithet horizontal nor perpendicular, but in- 
clined 3 ſo as to partake, by different degrees 
of inclination, of a certain ſhare of oy advans h 
tages of either poſition, 

In the hutnan ſpecies, when the mg of 
the body is erect, the pekvis, which, bearing 
the weight of the whole body, is ſtronger in 
proportion to their ſize than in any quadruped, 
is ſo placed that 4 line paſſing from the third of 
the lumbar ver/ebrze will fall neatly upon the 

ſuperior edge of the /ymphy/is of the ofa pubis; 
the cavity of the pelvis being projected ſo fat: 
backwards, i that the ga pubis become the — 
part on which the enlarged uterus . reſts 
. Yor. I. SD D | | in 
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in the advanced tate of pregnancy. If then 
| we. recolle& the ſmallneſs of the ofa pubis, 


the manner in which they are connected, 
and advert at the ſame time to the increaſing 
nal preſſure of the weight ſupported by them, 
we ſhall not be ſurpriſed at the frequency of 
the complaints of pain and weakneſs at the 
Hnmpbyſis; eſpecially when the child is large, 
or the patient under the neceſſity of ſtanding 
for a long time. And ſhould there be any 
degree of weakneſs, relaxation, or diſunion, at 
the parts where the ofa innominata are. joined + 
tothe ſacrum, fimilar eſfe&ts will be produced ; 
and one of theſe parts can ſcarcely be affected 
without an equivalent alteration in the other. 
The conſequences of the ſeparation of the 
bones of the pelvuis, or of their diſpoſition to 
ſeparate, will be more clearly comprehended 
if we conſider the feluis as an arch RO. 
the weight of the ſuperincumbent body. In. 
this view the facrum may be called the key- 
ſlope; the ofa innominata, as far as the ace- 


* "Tis par has been erb sere 8 the centro beg 
in the human body; but Deſagulieri thought ranked was in 
e We ed e 
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| all ws pendentives ; - and the inferior ex- 
bmi the piers of the arch. 9, 


"IF à greater weight be laid ben an arch 
than it i is able to ſuſtain, one of theſe conſe- 
quences will follow); the key-ftone will fly | 
the pendentives will give ways or the Bow. | 
will yield to the preſſure. k 

To prevent the two firſt accidents, it is 
uſual to lay heavy bodies upon the different 
parts of the arch, the weight of which muſt 
bear a relative proportion to each other, or the 
_ contrary effect will be produced ; for, if too 
great weight be laid upon the key-ſtone, the 
pendentives will fail; and, if there be too 
much preſſure upon the tides, the key- ſtone 
will be force. | 

When the greateſt poſſible ftrength i is re- 
quired i in an arch, it it uſual to make what is 
called a counter-areh, which is a continua- 
tion of the arch till it becomes circular, or 
of any intended form. This contrivance ; 
changes the direction of the weight, before 
ſupported at the chord; and part of it will be 
conducted to the centre of the counter · arch, 
and borne in what f 1s called the fine. of the 
arch. 

II the blind of the pelvit to an auch : 

| 3 D 2 | on | 
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can be allowed, we may conſider all the fore 

or lower part of it, between the acetabicla, as 

a counter- arch, which will explain to us the 

reaſon of ſo much ſtreſs being made upon the 

© Spmphy/is of the ofa pubis, when there is any 

increaſe of the ſuperincumbent weight; ; or 

when that part is in a weakened or ſeparated 

ſtate, as in the ſecond caſe before deſcribed. 

When that patient laid in an horizontal 

© poſition ſhe was perfectly caſy, ny being 
then no weight upon the pelvit. 

When ſhe was erect, the — 8 by | 
the /ympby/is being greater than it could ſup- 
port, ſhe could walk before ſhe. could FF 
or, if ſhe ſtood, the was, obliged to-move her 
feet alternately as if ſhe was walking; or ſhe 
could ſtand upon one leg better than upon 
both. By theſe various movements ſhe took 
the ſuperincumbent weight from the weak · 
ened ſymphyſis, and conducted it by one leg, i in 
a ſtraight line, to the ground. 5 

The fatigue of walking, or of the SH : 
motion of the feet, being more than ſhe was 
able to bear, ſhe was obliged to fit. When 5 
ſhe firſt fat in her chair ſhe was upright,” reſt- 

ing her elbows upon the arms of the chair; 
by which means of her weight was 
con- 


e 
# * 
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conducted to the chair, not deſcending to the 
pelvis. But there being then more weight 
upon the Somphyfis than it was able to bear 
for any long time, and ber arms being 
weary, by putting her hands upon her knees, 
ſhe took off more of the ſuperincumbent 
weight, conducting it by her arms imme- 
diately to her knees. When ſhe reſted her 
elbows upon her knees the fame effect was 
produced in an increaſed degree; but, this 
poſi tion becoming paiuful and tireſome, the 
had no other reſource, and was obli wee to res 
turn to her bed. | yh 
It cannot eſcape obſervation, that this f pas 
tient inſtinctively diſcovered the advantages of 
the particular attitudes into which ſhe put 
herſelf, and by which ſhe obtained eaſe, as 
exaQtly as if ſhe had underſtood her complaint, 
and the manner in a which I hahe endeayoured 
— TT DT IRC STS 
In the 1 which Whdche⸗ Böden 
exerciſe, when we often change our poſition, 
apparently without deſign, the mantier in 
which eaſe is procuted to any particular part 
may be readily underſtood by a more ne 
* of the fame kind of anne 


* 
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r . which the connecting mt. 
or the bones undergo, when the head of the 
child is protruded through the peluis with ex: 
treme difficulty, AR: opcaſions an affec- 
tion of that part of more importance than 3 | 
ſeparation 3: becauſe, together with the incon- 
veniencies ariſing from the ſeparation „the life 
ol the patient is endangered by it, This is 
the formation of matter on the looſened ſur» 
faces of the bones, preceded by great pain, 
and other ſymptoms: of inflammation; though, 
in the beginning of the complaint, it is dich 
cult to aſcertain whether the connectin 8 parts 
of the bones, or ſome contiguous party. be the 
ſeat, of the diſeaſe. E 5 
When ſuppuration has taken place i in cog⸗ | 
ſequence of the injury ſuſtained at the june · 


{a tion of the oa innominala with the facrum, 5 


the abſceſs has in ſome caſes been formed near 
the part affected, and been cured by common 
treatment. But i in others, when matter has | 

. been 


c 
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the ofa pubit, the ſymptoms of an hectie 


fever have been produced, and the cauſe has 


| been giſcovered-after the death of the patient. 


In others the matter has burſt through the 
eapſular ligament of the [pmphyſis at the in- 
ferior edge, or perhaps made its way into the 


bladder; and in others it has inſinuated under 


the perigſeum, continuing its courſe along the 
Pubis till it arrived at the acetabulum. The 
miſchief being thus extended, all the ſymp- 
toms were aggravated; and, the matter mak · 


ing its way towards the ſurface, a large ab- 


ſceſs has been formed on the inner or fore 
part of the thigh, or near the hip, and the 
patients, being exhauſted by the fever and 
profuſe diſcharge, have at length yielded to 
their fate. On the examination of the bodies 
after death, the track of the matter has been 
followed from the aperture of the abſceſs to 
the /ympbyſis, the cartilages of which were 
found to be eroded, the bones carious, and 
the adjacent . my much ets or * 
WW, ©:54 * 

It may, perhaps, de poſſible to FTA by 
ſome particular ſymptom, when there is in 
this ks a diſpoſition to ſuppurate; or it may 


54 a be 


i 


be ad . — bas ten 
place. In all eaſes of unuſual pain, attended 
with equivocal ſymptoms, it will therefore 
be neceſſary to examine theſe parts with, great 
care and attention. For, when there is a diſ- 
polition to ſuppurate, by proper means it 
might be removed; and when matter is 
formed, if there be a tumefaction at the m. 

phy/is, more eſpecially if a fluctuation could be 

perceived, we might deliberate upon the pro. 

priety of making an inciſion to evacuate the 
matter; and by ſuch proceeding further had 
conſequences might be prevented“ ; 


srerfox v. | 


7: Buy ton of the ne aperture of the | 
pelvis has been deſcribed by ſome as triangular, 


and by others as oval, with the wideſt part 
from one fide to the other. But the inferior 


aperture, independent. of the ligaments and 
ſoft parts, cannot be faid to reſemble oe 
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i: ot general form, on acoount of ite 

irregulatity, though the wideſt part is from 
the inferior edge of the /ymphyſis to the point 
of the os coccygis, ROO for tho ann | 
motion of that bone. Þ 
The dimenſions of the Pre 8 of 
the pelvis, from the upper part of the facrum 
to the upper edge of the mp, are gene- 

rally ſtated to be rather more than four inches; 

and between the two ſides ee ex- 

ceed five. 0 

Of the dimenſions of the inferior FOO ; 
it is difficult to form a judgment; but if the 
ligaments are preſerved it may be ſaid that the 
proportions: are reverſed, the narroweſt part 
being on each ſide. But in the form and di- — 
menſions of the peluis, in different women, 


there is an endleſs variety, not depending 
upon any en which me ny en 
by diſeaſe. 5 

The death of: the tub | 2 ths: upper 
part of the ſacrum to the point of the o- corcy»" 
gis, is about five inches; but this will be in- 
nen when the latter bone is {RE back- 


by i police fer ehen fmiles' menſuras | 
eit feptus ſuperant. Hes Phyſoolog, lib, xxviii, - 


| «41 \ . warts | » 
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 ſympbyſes About one and a half. 


- line of the inferior aperture. The knowledge 
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wards. From the margin of the pelvs to the 
inferior patt of the obtuſe procefes of the Beba 
the depth is about three inches, and at the 
It appears 
that the depth of the pelvis, at the poſterior 
part, is rather more than three times the 
depth at the anterior; and that there is a gra- 


dual change between the two extremes, if we 
admit the higaments to make a part of the out- 


of theſe circumſtances will enable us to judge, 


In the living ſubject, how far the head of the 
child has proceeded-through' the pelvis,, and 


prevent any deception. to which we might be 
hable, if we were to form our opinion by the 
readineſs with which we can * v 
the anterior patt..' Is 
I be cavity of the oa is TP an e 

3 form; but, towards the inferior 
aperture; there is ſome degree of convergence, 
made by the points: of the ſpinous proceſſes of 
the.s/chia and the termination of the 9s coccygir. 


This convergence is of great importance in 


regulating the paſſage of the head af the child, 
as it deſcends towards the inferior aperture; 


and, being perfected by the ſoft parts, it gives 
to the verzex, or E part of the head, 


the. 


On the concavity or hollow of the ſacrum 
the eaſe. or difficulty with which the head of 
the child paſſeth through the pelvis will very 

much depend ; and a fimilar curvature is con- 
tinued by means of the iſchiadic /inus, and by 
the diſpoſition of the facraſciatic ligaments to 
the obtuſe proceſſes of the iſchia, where the 
ſides of the pebvis are perpendicular. The 
upper edge of the ofa pubis bas a flight reflec- 
tion outwards, which prevents any obſtrue - 
tion to the entrance of the head of the child 
into the pelvis; and at the lower edge there is 
ſome degree of divergence, by which the de- 
NE TOI: * _—_ * 
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Ys we i to the examination of 
the manner in which the head of the child | 
| pallath, through the Peluis © at the time of birth, 
it 
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it is neceſſary to examine its dimenſions al 
The largeſt part er che head of # child; ab 
altered by compreſſion, is from the hind to 
the forehead. The diameter from ons ear to 
another is leſs by nearly the ſame proportion, 
as the ſpace between the ſacrum is leſs than 
that between the We: of . Sung, at the on 


perior aperture. 
The head of a child, which a 


W to 565 
larger according to the ſize of the body than 
that of other animals, is at the time of birth 
incompletely oflified at every part where the 
bones of which the cranium is compoſed after. 
wards unite; but chiefly at the greater fon- 
tanelle, or the centre of that part where the 
parietal and frontal bones meet in the adult. 
By this incomplete oſſification, and by the 
preſſure to which the head of the child is 
ſometimes ſubject in its paſſage through the 
pelvit, the form of the head may be very 
much altered, and the dimenſions leſſened; 
for the edges of the bones will not only ac- 
| cede to each other, but will lap over in a very 
| extraordinary manner, without any detriment 
to the child. The degree of offification yaries 
in different ſubſe®ts; d but the head of a new- 


born 


£344 
born infant is univerſally found to be incomes 
pletely oſſified, and the advantage reſulting 
from it is not only perceived in thoſe difficul 
ties which, may be oceaſioned by the natural 
large ſize of the head of the child, but in 
thoſe alſo Which are produced by all the leſs 
conſiderable degrees of deformity of the pelvis. 
It is evident beyond all doubt, if this proviſion | 
had not been made, that many children muſt 
have been. deſtroyed at the time of birth, or 
their parents muſt have died undelivered. 
Daily experience very obviouſly, and fuk. | 

| ficiently proves that there is a relative propor · 
tion between the head of the child and the 
pelvis of the mother; and, from the excellent 
order obſerved in all the operations of Nature, 
it would be reaſonable; to conclude that the 
largeſt part of the head is conformable to the 
wideſt part of the peſuis. By the examination 
of a great number of women, who have died 
in various ſtages of the act of parturition, 
it has appeared, contrary to the general doc- 
trine of the ancient and of many modern 
writers, when the poſition of the head was 
perfectly natural, that the ears were placed 
towards the /acrum and pubit, or a little ob- 
yy ; and that the . or that part 
„ en 
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ha PER is 1 aiip or 3 
oppoſed to the centre of the ſuperior aperture 
of the pelvis ®. In the courſe of the deſeent 
of the head, there being-ſome difference i in the 
form of the peluis at each particular part of 
the cavity, the poſition of the head is accom- 
modated to each part, not by accident but 
compulſion, in conſequence of that conver- 
gence at the lower part of the pelbis before 
mentioned. With reſpect to the pe, the 
lower the head of the child has deſcended, 
the more diagonal is the poſition of the ears; 
but they are not placed exactly towards the 
fides of the pelvis, even when a portion of the 
head has emerged under the arch of the pubis. 
But this deſcription of the changing poſition 
of the head of the child in its paſſage through 
the pelvis is founded on the preſumptien that 
it preſents naturally, and is ee by the 
form of the internal ſurface. If the head 
ſhould preſent differently, there will be cor- 
reſponding, but not the ſame, changes; or, 
if it ſhould be very ſmall, it will not be in- 


This ies was firſt. make by Sic Paten 
OvLoz about the year 1737- L 


bee his it on Midwifery. 
| ens 
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| 10 — not —— hat any il conſequences | 
would follow / an erroneous. opinion of the 


manner in which the head of the child is pro- 
truded through the cavity of the petvis in a 
natural labour; for, no affiſtance being want- 
ed, no principle was required for the regula- 
tion of our conduct. But, in all caſes in 
which there was a neceſſity of giving aſſiſt - 
ance, and where a change of what was 
improperly compriſed as a very material part 
of that aſſiſtance, as in the uſe of the forceps, 
great miſchief muſt often have been unavaid- 
ably done both to the parent and child. 


. SECTION IX. 


From the examination of the form and cs. 
menſions of the cavity of the pelvis, and of 
the head of a child, attempts have been made. 
in all W A labour 


upon 


+ 3B uro 


5 upon mechanical Principles, wi to eſtabliſh 
the practice of midwifery N dhe Toundas 
tion of thoſe principles. 
"Fe may be ſuppoſed, for a NEE PR? Uk ths 3 
8 paſſage of the head of a child, through the 
cavity of the pelbis, ſhould be conſideted ſim· 
ply as a body paſſing through à ſpace; and 
we may try Whether it is poſſible to apply 
mechanical principles with WEE ir yr 
explanation. © © 

The firſt ciroutnſtince to be dt * 
the attempt is, to aſcertain with preciſion the 


capacity of the ſpace. It is true that we have 


had many menſurations of the pelvis in all its 
parts, and that we have acquired a competent 
knowledge of the general dimenſions; but 
we know, at the ſame time, that there is in 
the pelvis of every individual woman ſome 
variety, and that the exact knowledge of 
theſe varieties cannot be gained in any ID 
ſubject. | 
It is equally neceſſary that we ſhould have 
an accurate knowledge of the ſize of the body 
intended to be paſſed through this ſpace. But, 
though we have a good general idea of the 
figure and bulk of the heads of children at the 
time of birth, we are not ignorant chat Aren 


Re e THE PELVIS. Gar =”) 
OG = were never found to be 
exactly alike; and that the peculiar difference ; 
cantiot'be diſcovered beſore a child:is born. 
The bead of à child is of a limited Ebe- 
fore it enters the cavity of the polvis; but, by 
compreſſion'in its paſſage; this is altered in a 
manner and to a degree of which it is e 
to form any previous judgment. um n n 
In the conſideration of a body ing 
througli a ſpace; there is alſo a nebeſſity of 
knowing whether it be intended to paſs by its 
own gravity or force, or whether it is paſſive, 
and is to be propelled by any adventitious 
power. If by the latter, as is the caſe of a 
child at the time of birth; the knowledge of 
the degree of that power is neceflary to enable 
us to form an eſtimate of the poſſibility or 
likelihood of its ſueceſs; hut of the degree of 
this power we can form a very uncertain con- 
jefture in any particular caſe. 

If then we have no preciſe ideas of the di- 
menſions of the ſpace, nor of the magnitude 
of the body, nor of the alterations in ſize or 
form which the body may undergo, not af 
the power excited tb,propeb the body, it does 
not appear poſſible to;explainz:uport mechani- 
cal principles, the progreſs of a labour 
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So much is however to be grantell to fe 
;ntrodiiiion of mechanical principles into the 
practice of mid wiſery, that they afford the 
greateſt advantage in all thoſe eaſes of entre 
difficulty in which the affiſtanee of art is viti> 
mately required, becauſe ſuch affiſtince-muſt 
be given upon thoſe. principless: for, though 
© they will not explain, they will fluſtrate the 
55 | optrations of the animal body : and, when 
agpplicable, are the fureſt guides of human 
ations. But, on the whole, a fondneſs for, 
* au imperfect knowledge, and ſorne affectation 
be of mechanical principles, ſeem to have been 
very detrimental; as to thern, the frequent 
and unneceſſary uſe of inſtruments, and ſome- 
times their improper uſe; in the practice of 
mwmuidofßery may in a great meaſure: be attri- 
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Tu obſeryations' which were made on the 
relate to its natural ſtate; but theſe: are 
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ed. 
. of the dideriion of the 
cauſes.. The firſt is that diſeaſe incident 


to children in the very early part of their lives, y 


known by the term rachitis; which, preventing 
the bones from acquiring their due ſtrength ot 


ſufficient firmneſs to ſuppott the weight of f the 


ſuperineumbenit body, they bend in \ chere 
directions and degrees, according to tlieir 
weakneſs and the weight impoſed upon them. 
The ſecond | is 4 diſeaſe which may occur at 
any period of life, and from its effect is called 
bficaſarcoffi, or mullities offigm*, It is far leſs 
frequent than the F achitis, but more dreadful 
in its coiiſequenc 


or to eure. 11 this diſeaſe the offific matter 
is not thought to be diſſolyed of alteted; but to 
be re-abſorbed from the boties into the con- 
ſtitution, and carried out of the body by the 
common emunctoriẽs; or depoſited upon ſomę 
other part whete-it is uſeleſs or- prejudicial. 
The bones tlius loſing the principle of their 


ſtability become ſoft, wanting to the * 
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ces; which no inedicine hithet- 
to tried has had ſufficient efficacy to prevent 
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49d continuatice of the diſcaſe; ate unable to 
ſuſtain the weight of the body, and change their 
natural forms, in proportion to their weak- 
neſs; {fo that in ſome inſtances the molt diſ. 
torted and krightful appearance of the whole 
| body hath been exhibited *. 72 
5 The effect of either of theſe diſcafes is not 
confined to the pelvis ; yet it is ſcarcely pot- 
fible that either of them ſhould exiſt for any 
length of time withont producing their influ- 
ence upon ee pony RR 
The pebvis i is more S diſtotted at 
ant ſuperior aperture than at any other part. 
'This is particularly octaſioned by the natural 
Projection of the upper part of the /acrum, and 
the loweſt of the lumbar veriebræ; though, 
in very bad Caſes, a conſiderable deviation from 
their natural poſition'1 18 given do ſeveral of the 
vbertebræ. Should a diſcaſe exiſt in the con- 
ſtitution Which is capable of weakening the 
bones, it will not appear extraordinary that 
The facrum | ſhould be diſtorted, if we recollect 
that its texture is originally ſpongy ; | that it 
fupports, both in the ere& and ſedentary po- 
ſition, a great part of the weight of the body 3 


* Ses Medical Obſervations and ine, vol. V. 
els 23. | 
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Aa by the manner of its junction with? 
the laſt of the uvertebræ, a confiderable angle ia 
made, which, if but little increaſed, will cauſe 
a very important change in the form and di- 
men ſions of the ſuperior aperture of the peluire: 
In ſome caſes an irregular convexity, and in 
others a concavity, are produeed by the bend. 
ing of the ofa pubis in different ways and de- 
grees; by which, together with the projec- 
tion of the ſacrum and lumbar vertebrœ, tlie 
dimenſions of the ſuperior aperture of the pets: - 
vis, Which in the narroweſt part ſhould ex- 
ceed four inches, are reduced to leſs than one, 
and altered in every poſſible direction: 
The form and — of the cavity of 
the! pelvis may be changed in any part of its 
{pace; but the moſt. frequent alterations pro- 
ceed from the ./acrum, Which, beſides the 
projection before mentioned, may become too 
ſtraight when the advantages Which ſhould 
be derived. from its cncavity will be loſt. Or 
it may have too quick a curvature, by which» | 
the concavity. will be rendered ſo ſmall as not 


to admit the head of the child; or an exoſtolig. 


may be formed on its internal ſurface, which 
will be the cauſe of i eee rege 5 
2 O08 1? 16 OMEN 74% $4. 


$5 1NTRODYOTION ro ib 
to dee rag want of a pibper 
| degres of cutvature. fab . * 10% Bath * 
The o coccygit mey be prefied inwards: i 
ſuch 2 manner that the point of it may ap< 
8 * centre of the pavity ; or the motions | 
ween the different portions of the bone may 
be loſt; of an anchy/offs may be formed be- 
tween that bone and the /acrum 3 by all which 
changes, according to their degree, the head 
of the child may be e in ks pes 
X through the pefvis. eee | 
The ifeia may be Adee by 10 unnatu- 
ral bent of the ſpinous - proceſſes; and the 
effect of their preſſure may bs obſerved,. for 
| Joe time after birth, on the temporal or 
parietal bones of the head of a child propelled 
between them with much difficulty, The 
dittienfions of the inferior apertute alſo may 
ber leſſened by the tubetoſities of the chi 
bending inwards or forwards, by which the 
arch of the pubit will be leſſened, and render- 
ed unfit to allow of the emergence of the 
head of the child, Trace the ee of thy 
3 4 the ſtability o of FR W the u 
e impaired, it is not poſſible to enumerate. 
exery k kind of diſtortion which they may ſuf- 
N a 3 
| | '4 
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etz but it is eee 
are to ſeek ſot thoſe great, and ſometimes, 
though. rarely, | inſurmountable difficulties | 
- which. occur in the practice of midwifery, 

aud prove. agree: both to-the parent and 
child. l oi +0 9}: th 9g Ick 

n ſome 200 the diſtortion-of one part 
the- pelvis produces an enlargement of the reſt; 


Thus when the ſuperior aperture is cantract - 


ed, the inferior is expanded: and hence it is 
oſten obſerved; in practice, hen the head of 
the child hath paſſed the point of obſtruction 
with the moſt tedious difficulty, that a labour 
will be une xpectedly and ſpeedily completed.) 

When women have the appearance of ba- 
ing much deformed, it is reaſouable to think 
that the privis muſt be affected. But there 
have been many inſtances of extreme diſtor- 


tion of the ſpiue, yet the pr/vre has preſerved 


its proper form and dimenſions; and ſame 
women, who were in other reſpects ſtraight. 
and well. Prepare Wege N 
ben Roden t: rn wa 


I the inferior es are peer VE or -if 


any part of the body was diſtorted at a very 
6k period of life and remained in that ſtate, 


it is faid that we may be aſſured the fel 


% , 


* 1nTROD0Ewion ro D EAV. 
partakes of the diſeaſe; land- lee bes dm ie, 


conſequences. But, hen the ſpine becemes 
_ diſtorted at a more advaiiced period; it ix nt 


to be eſteemed a preſumptive ſign of a diſtore - 


tion of the peluir, being generally oceaſioned 
by a local diſeaſe of the ſpine. Theſe obſer- 
vations are, I believe, commonly well founded: 

but; as there are many exceptions, we'ſhould 
not be juſtified in giving an opinion of a caſe 
of this kind; unleſs e were permitted to tnake 
an examination per vagina. Nor ſhould We 
be able, by this examination, to determine 
with preciſton the exiſtence; of every ſimall 


—— ſuch 6nlyvas was conſiderable 


in its degree. If we ſhouldinot be ableté feel 
Fes projection of the ſacrum, or vertebra; we 
ſhould have d rigit to conelude that there was 


no conſiderable deformity of the pelbis; but, 


if we could feel the ſarrum, or vertebrua, we 
muſt judge by the readineſs with which They 
can be felt, of the degree of diſtortion; and uf 
the impediments which may be thereby oo 
ſioned. But, in a matter of ſo much concert, 
it behoveth us to be extremely cireumſpect 
before we give an opinion leſt; 'by our error, 
the peace of families and the comfort of indi- 
Erb ſhould be PEE” Not . 
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Fe ede vevunit of tde Pei appear- 
ing. fufficiecit t&ferve all the ufbfFpurpoles | 
of the pradtice bf tidwifery, We hall "in the 
next place, "comifider the parts bf gerierarion, 
which have been properly divided into exter- 
pil anch iter 190001 10 9 Bf 
The external parts are the mons venerit, 
the /abja, tlie perineum, the clitor i, and the 
nympbe. To theſe may be added the meatus 
urinarlut, or "orifice of the urethra,” The 
hymen may be elke de barrier betwee Veen 
the external and iuterhaf parts. <8 
F hat ſoft fatty prochiience which is SORT” 
upon the ofa pubis, | extending towards the 
groins and abdomen, is called mon: benerre. "tes 
uſe ſeems to be thiefly that of "preventing i in- 


eee or i axon in the a& of coltion. - lx 
a ling 


3 8 ust the anterior . 
the pudendum, all that part above it, which 
is covered with hair, may be called mans vents = 
is; helow it the labia commence, Which, 
being of a | $5.% though looſer, texture, 
appear like continuations of the mont veneris, = 
paſſing on each ſido of the pudendum, which 
they chiefly gompoſe. Proceedin down- 


Wards and backwards the* Tabla ag Unite, 
and the perineum is formed. 
1 between abe ene e 


eee 


1 about an inch and a half, though.jn ſame ſub⸗ | 

jects it i not more than, ne, and in others 
exceeds two. inches. The. thin oterior, Sigh. 
js called. the /renum /ahjorum. vpn nents 

Below the anterior angle of the pudendum 
the clitoris is placed, which, riſes by two crura, 
or branches, from the uppet part of. the ani . 
of the 1/chza, The external part, or extremity, 
of the clitoris is called the g/ans, Which has a 
frre Ft thin coyerin _ to Fara LE 


Ox 


de penetpel teat: of pleaſure; and to be 
25 W l W f erupting b 
; * HO bers \ 201% $6 22 e 
* enn two ſmall e ae 
or doublings of -the-ſkin; riſing from the ert 


tremities of the prepuce of the chtoris, and re- 
ſembling in their form the, labia. They paſ; 


on each ſide of | the pudendyng Within the labia, 
0 about walk 8 length, . WARE: they are 
e 
In \mediapely — thej inferior edge of the 
Hur of the 41 tubs, between! the gympba 
is the meatus urinarius, or termination of t 
urethra, which is about one inch aud a halt in 


Along dne internal ſurface of 
— to Which, and to the vagina, ith 
nee hy. gallular men ene! On each, 


9 


diſcharge a a mucus, for the purpoſe o of preſerva 
ing the external parts from any injury, 
which they might be liable mA acri = 
of the urine, .-. TELE 

There is a very great e in the _ 
pearunce of all theſe parts in different :women, 

ecial in -thoſe who have you many chile. 
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ſide of the pratus, are ſmall - orifices, which | 
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CHE and aq:various. periods of life... Inyoung 
womens they ar firm and vegete, but, inthe 
theſe, together with the n ts, 
bene f. flaccid and withered *, 2 1663109 | 
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„Tür external part of, nefation re ß 

| ' 141 5% 'C N. Gn l 
ject to many diſeaſes in common 'with 

other parts of the body. They ae Alſo ex- 
poſed 10 ſome peculiar cotplalits, "ad" ta- 

cidents at the time of parturition, of which 
75 e ought to be well informed, chat we may; 
your care, prevent tHe, or give fuch Tehef 
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The labiq afid y mp hee, ad Wight be'expe 

ed from their fatty and Ceellülaf tettüre, are 

liable to elon gation, to excreſcciices; and to the 

K 8 of ſeirrhous tümeurs 3 1 2 in 
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©. Partes h cum earum nullus on ſus, mara 
ceſcunt, detrahuntur, at veluti oblite rantur. Hao. 
NO in . en ut plaricum viſuntur. 
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c rb vr or -GENERATION, 6 
"+ inſtatices have grown to an enormolk 
fize, "eſpecially'in hot elimates . 
It is not unuſual for one of the Iabia to be 
| larger and more pendulous'than the other ; but 
the enlargement, or elongativn, are not re- 
garded as diſeaſes till ſome inconvenience is 
produced by them. The ſame obſervation 
may be made of excreſcences or ſcirrhous tu- 
mours, which are therefore generally found 
to have acquired a conſiderable ſize before 
they are divulged dy the patient. F 

In all the ſubordinate degrees of theſe com- 
plaints, when there is reaſon to think that 
they ariſe from ſome conſtitutional cauſe, re- 
lief may be given by ſuch medicines or treat- 
ment, as will alter and amend the general 
health. Or if they are owing to any ſpecific 
cauſe, as the venereal diſeaſe, of which ex- 
ereſcences in particular are a very frequent 
cotifequence, preparations of quickſilver are 
to be uſed or given, till we are certain that 
the conſtitution is freed from the infection. 
Applications ſuitable to the ſtate they are in 
are at the ſame time N ; and of theſe 


* Nympber Aliquando enormes ſunt ; quare Coptæ ec 
Mauri eas circunicidunt. Haller; Phyſolog, 
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the moſt eivollient and ſoothing, which may 
be proper. when the parts. are in a vety irri- 
table and inflamed ſtate, to thoſe which haue 
different degrees of eſcbarotic alan; » When 


we. preſume there is a chance of removing 
the excreſcenges- by: ſuch means. Hut when 
15 complaints of this kind have been of long con- 
tinuance, or when the parts have increaſed to 


i ſuch a fize as to hinder. the 1 


life, there is but little reaſot to hope for their 


removal by any application or medicines, and 
| the diſeaſed part muſt be extirpated with the 


; ; Knife 3 which operation may be performed 


with ſafety, and the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs. 
As the blood - veſſels are few, and naturally 
ſmall in proportion to the ſize of the parts, 


there is not much danger of an hemorrhage, 
though, i in ſome caſes, this is faid to have been 


alarming and extremely difficult to manage *, 
But I have more than once ſeen the enlarged 
nymphe and ſeveral excreſcences, of conſider- 
able ſize, removed by the knife at the ſame 
time, yet the ſurgeon has not been under the 
veceffty of mM a Wine blood-reflel. 
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eee of eee parts 
may occur, either in a general anaſarcous ſtate 
of the whole-body, or when any cauſe, pro- 
duces a temporary prefſure upon thoſe veſſels 
which are intended to conduct the returning 
fluids from the inferior extremities ; particu- 
larly the enlarged uterus, in the advanced ſtate 
of p pregnancy. Whatever. may be the cauſe of 
theſe ſwellings, if they ſhould increaſe fo as 
to become troubleſome, the method of giving 
relief is obyious and eaſy, as it conſiſts only in 
| making a few {light ſcarifications in different 
parts of the labia, or which the ſtagyating 
fluids will be diſcharged, and the labia reduced 
to their natural = 15 is not unuſugl for 
theſe, ſwellings to return two or three times 
towards the concluſion of preguancy; in which 
caſe, or even in the time of labour, the ſcari- 
fications, if neceſſary, may be repeated. ; 3 
flannel wrung out of ſome emollient fomenta- 
tion, and applied to the parts when they have 
been, ſcarified, will contribute. ee "al . 
rape ag « of he Apids. 
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peen mentioned as a complaint occurring to 
: Adult Women, eſpe cially | in hot climates, If 
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dnfladaation” 1 Ie the due ſecretion of 


© the mucus, with which theſe parts are natu. 


rally clothed o on their internal Turface, ſhould 
take place; or if they thould be excoriated by 


any accidental cauſe, and neglefted in that 


ſtate. The labia will allo, very frequently 


cohere in children, in ſueb a manner as to 


leave no veſtige of a paſſage. into the vagina, 
except at the anterior part, for the diſchar ge 
of the urine; and lead us, by the general ap- 


pearance, to apprehend à defect in the organ= 
32atif of the parts. In Tach caſes, we have 


been directed to ſeparate them with a knife; 
and how far ſuch an operation may be neceſ- 
fary in the adult, if the patts ſhould cohere 
either in conſequence of ſome new affection, 
or if a cohefivii"6riginatin g in infancy ſhould 


- continue'ts*adblt age, "muſt depend upon the 
Judgment of the ſurgeon. But, in infants, 


ſuch an e is neither requiſite br proper z 
C 8 | becauſe 
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rn rs OP GENERATION. 65 
becauſe a ſeparation may always be made, by 
a firm and ſomewhat diſtracting preſſure upon 

each labium at the fame time, which ſcarcely 
makes the child complain; though the ſmall 
veſſels Which had inoſculated from one /abjum 
to the other, may be perceived to be dragged | 
out during the continuatice of the preſſure. 

It is extraordinary that ſo little notice ſhould 
have been taken of a complaint which is very 
frequent in children; but it is probable that 
the conſtant and free uſe of their limbs, when 
they begin to walk, cauſes a ſeparation with- 
out any other aſſiſtance, otherwiſe the coheſion 
muſt frequently have occurred i in adults, in 
whom the caſe is very rare, But on this ex- 
pected probable ſeparation we ſhould be afraid 
to rely. When a ſeparation of the cohering 
labia has been made in the manner before- 
mentioned, a folded piece of linen, moiſtened 
in a very weak ſolution of the vitrio/um album, 
or ſome lightly aſtringent liquor, ſhould be 
applied every night when the child is put to 
reſt, to prevent the reunion, to which there is 
a great diſpoſition ; and which will certainly 
take place if the labia are ſuffered to remain 
in contact immediately after the ſeparation. 
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SECTION V. 5 


; "Is conſequence of e inflaomation 
from accidental or other cauſes, the labia may 
become tumefied, and a large abſceſs has been 
ſometimes formed. This is attended with 
extreme pain, the deſire of relieving which 
has induced ſurgeons to open the abſceſs and 
give vent to the matter as ſoon as it could be 
perceived to fluctuate. But though the pain 
may, for the preſent, be abated by the early 
diſcharge of the matter, the part continues 
indurated; is indiſpoſed to heal; and not 
unfrequently becomes fiſtulous. But, if the 
abſceſs is ſuffered tobreak of its own accord, the 
part has the kindeſt tendency to heal, and, 
with common care, the cure is ſoon perfected, 
Should the pain be extreme during the ſuppu- 
ration, which is often the caſe, beſides the uſe 
of fomentations and cataplaſms, recourſe muſt 
be had to opiates for its abatement. 
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ge _ 3 is not often affected 
with any particular diſeaſe, it is 955 to a 
laceration from the diſtention whig it under- 
goes when the head of the child is paſſing 
through the external parts. This laceration, 
which is moſt likely to happen with firſt 
children, though with rude treatment, hurry, 
or neglect, either on the part of the patient or 
practitioner, it may occur with ſubſequent 
ones, eſpecially in thoſe women who have the 
permaum naturally ſhort, differs in direction 
and extent, and may be, in every degree, 
from the frænum, or edge of the Perinæ um, 
to the the extremity of the ſphincter ani, ot 
even higher up into the rec lum. 

That ſotne degree of laceration ſhould ſome- 
times occur will not be ſurpriſing, if we con- 
ſider the great change and violence which all 
theſe parts ſuſtain at the time when the head 
of the child is paſſing through them ; or when 
a laceration begins, that it ſhould extend 
through a part extremely thin, and ſuffering an 
equal degree of force. When the perinaum 
Fs Is 
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is indiſpoſed to diſtend; or if, when diſtend- 
ed, it cannot permit the head of the child to 
paſs with facility, the anterior part of the 
reflum is dragged out, and gives to the 
permeum a temporary elongation. The true 
perineum, and the temporary, as it may be 
called, thy forming an equal, uninterrupted 
ſpace, if a laceration ſhould commence at any 
part, it might extend through the whole. Of 
the method by which the laceration may be 
prevented, and of the treatment which may 
be proper when it has occurred, we ſhall ſſ peak 
in other places. At preſent we ſhall inquire 
into the cauſes of an accident, the prevention 
of which is the principal object o our arten 
tion in natural labours. 

Though no means are uſed to prevent the 
HERS of the perineum in quadrupeds at 
the time of parturition, It is remarkable that 
they are very rarely or never liable to it, ex- 
cept in thoſe caſes in which the neceſſity of 
their ſituation is ſuppoſed to require affiſtance; 
and this being given with ignorance and vio- 
lence, may not improperly be eſteemed. the 

cauſe of the accident. It is therefore reaſon- 
able to preſume that the frequent occurrence 
of this laceration in the human ſpecies, allow- 


ing 


" EXTERNAL PARTS OF GENERATION. 6a 
ing that it is in ſome caſes unavoidable, ought 
to be imputed to fome accidental eauſe, or to 
error in conduct, rather than to any Pecu- 
liarity in the conſtruction of the part, or in 


the circumſtances of their parturition. For, 


F believe, no obſervation is more generally 
true, than that of the exiſtence of a power in 
the ſtructure and conſtitution of animals, by 
which evils are prevented or remedied, and 
by which all the difficultics occurring at the 
time of their parturition are overcome ; which' 
power is commonly exerted with a degree of 
energy a n At lg p ene to the * 


„ 
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producing a laceration of the ear ſeem 
to be theſe: 

Firſt, The sell tenderneſs and dell 
cacy of the ſkin, occaſioned by peculiar habits 
or modes of living. That this and every 
other part of the body may, by alteration from 
its natural ſtate, become more fuſceptible of 
pain, and leſs able to bear violence of any 
kind, is clearly proved by the different de- 
grees 'of thoſe properties in parts of the body 
* are uy clothed or uncovered. 10 


T2 : "Secondly, 
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time of delivery. "Wand in this neee 
the preſent time, are placed in bed upon 1 
left ſide, with their knees drawn up towards 
the abdomen; which poſition, though conve- 
nient to the attendant, ſeems to occaſion a 
projection of the part of the child which pre- 
ſents, in a line unfavourable to the perineum.. 
But, if they are placed upon their hands and 
knees, which is a poſition at that time gerhaps 
the moſt natural, as it is often inſtinctively 
ſought for, and, in ſome countries, choſen in 
caſes of difficulty and diſtreſs; then the head 
or part preſenting would, by its gravitation, 
leſſen the preſſure upon the perinæum, and, of 

- courſe, the hazard of its laceration. _ . 
Thirdly, The diſturbance of the order af; a 
labour, Every change which is made in the 
parts at the time of labour is ſucceſſive, and 
every pain ſeems to produce two effects; it 
dilates one part, and gives to ſome other — a 
diſpoſition to be dilated. If therefore, by hurry, 
or imprudent management, the head of the 
child, in its paſſage through the pelvis, be 
brought into contact with parts which have not 
yet acquired their diſpoſition to dilate; or if, 
by artificial dilatation, we attempt to ſupply the 
want 
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want of the natural, the parts will ſooner be 
lacerated than diſtended. | 


Fourthly, When animals bring forth their 


young, the effort to expel is inſtinctive, no 


part of the force being voluntary. Women, 


on the contrary, either from erroneous opini- 


ons, or from falſe inſtructions, exert a conſider- 


able degree of voluntary force with the hope 
and intention of finiſhing their labours ſpeedily, 


If we ſuppoſe that the perineum is able to bear 


all the force inſtinctively exerted, without in- 
jury, but no greater; then the whole volun- 


tary force will, in proportion to its degree, 
induce the danger of a laceration, unleſs its 
effect is counteracted by ſome adventitious 
help. On this principle it is uſual to ſupport 
the perinæum, not with the view of altering 
the direction of the head of the child, but of 
retarding its paſſage through'the external parts. 
For the perineum it not torn becauſe the head 
of the child is large, or paſſes in any particular 
direction, but becauſe it paſſes too ſpeedily, or 


preſſes too violently, upon the parts, before 


they have acquired their dilatability ; it there- 
fore rarely happens that the 1 is lace- 
rated i in N flow or difficult labours. 
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8 Tur kind of lee of the nene 
Which commences at the anterior edge, and 
runs obliquely or directly backwards, is alluded 

to in every diflertation upon this ſubject. But 
there have been inſtances of another kind, 
which may be called a burſting or perſoration 
of the perinzum, at that part which is con- 
nected with the circumference of the anus, 
when the anterior part is preſerved; and 
through ſuch perforations children have ſome- 
times been expelled. In a caſe which occur- 
red in my own practice, I was ſenſible of the 
laceration before the expulſion of the head, 
which T guided through the natural paſſage, 
ſupplying the want of the perineum ,with 
the palm of my hand. The external parts 
were, in this patient, extremely rigid and 
contracted; and, as I applied myſelf with great | 
aſſiduity to preſerve them, I imputed the ac- 
- cident to this circumſtance, rather than to the 
neceſſity of the caſe. The 'patient did not 
make any unuſual complaint immediately after 
delivery; but, on the following day, there 
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wackwiclatic inflammation of the parts, with a 
ſuppreſſion of urine, and the-/ocb;a-were dife 

charged through the ruptured par, but na 
faces ever came by the vagina. ' By the uſe of 

fomentations and cataplaſms, of cooling laxa« 
tive medicines, and occaſionally of opiates, the 
inflammation was ſoon abated. The ſuppu- 
ration being profuſe, the bark was given; and, 
at the end of ten weeks, the lacerated parts 
were healed. No particular examination was 
ever made during the cure, and none but ſu- 
perficial dreſſings applied. When 1 attended 
this patient with her ſecond child, I obſerved 
a: large round cicatrice at the rugous part of 
the anus, but ſhe ſcarcely ſuffered any incon- 
venience from it; and recovered as well as if 


no ſuch accident had formerly happened. 
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"SECTION Vu. 
Tux clitoris is little concerned i in the prac- 
tice of midwifery, on account of its ſize and 


ſituation. But it is ſometimes elongated and 
cularged | in ſuch a manner as to equal the ſize 


of 


74 - INTRODUCTION: TO MIDWIFERY." © 
of the-penis, when it makes one of thoſe many 
peculiarities which is ſuppoſed to conſtitute an 
hermaphrodite “, or an animal partaking of 
the ſexual properties of the male and female; 
but if there are any examples of true herma- 1 
Pbrodites, the term ws in na —_ ere, 
uſed f. 1 
Should the 1 ed to ſuch a ſize as 
to occaſion much inconvenience, it may be 
extirpated either with the knife or ligature; 
but if the cauſe of the enlargement, which is 
commonly aſſigned, be true, it is probable that 
no motive of delicacy or inconvenience will be 
a ſufficient inducement to ſuffer the pain. of 
Tn t. 


+ Hermaphroditi veri non dantur,—Ruyſch, The. vii. 
1 Clitoris major in foetu exiſtit.—Ruayſch, Theſ. vi. I. 1. 
Cereofis, Clitoris Prelonga. Vogel. cccccxxxv. | 
_ | Quz extra venerem, in caſta femina parva fuerat, ſuo 
etiam modo arrigit et intumeſcit, ut prepoſteræ veneri ſervire 
poſſit, multoque uſu ejus turpitndinie, denique moles ejus 
augetur.— Haller. Phyſiolig. 
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naturally. liable to fewer diſcaſes than the ame 
parts in men, becauſe. their connexion. is far 
more ſimple, and their uſe is wholly confined. 
to the reception and conveyance of the urine. 
Women have, neverthelefs, a ſtone ſometimes. 
formed inthe bladder; and it has been thought 
an improvement in practice to evade the ope- 
ration of lithotomy, by diſtending, with bou- 
gies gradually enlarged, the urethra, till it is 


of ſufficient dimenſions to allow a ſtone to- 


paſs through it. It is proved by experience, 
that the urethra will diſtend, or may be arti- 
ficially diſtended, ſufficiently to allow a ſtone 
of a conſiderable ſize to paſs, as I have known 
in many inſtances; but if the diſtention be, 
carried beyond a certain degree, it is ſaid the 
tone of the part will be deſtroyed, and the 
patient ever remain ſubje& to an involuntary 
diſcharge of urine, which is a greater evil 


than any of the common conſequences of 
e 
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In the courſe of the urethra, and about 

” this 'meatus urinarius, excreſcences ſometimes 
geo, which produce ſymptoms equally 
; 5 We . troubleſome, and ſimilar to thoſe which are 
zauſed by the ſtone or other diſeaſes in the 
Mader, for which they are often miſtaken. 
"Theſe may be extirpated by the knife, by 
—— by cauftic applications, or by wear- 
FE: ing bougies, according to their ſize, or the part 
wWbere they grow, which may render one 
method more convenient or preferable to the 
reſt. But theſe excreſcences are ſometimes not 
td be removed without N and e _ 
oy trouble. me EN . oy 
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=. 7 Tus Pet DI or 13 . external 
= | parts, is a complaint to which women are 
1 liable at any period of life; but it is moſt fre- 

\ quently attendant on the ſtate of pregnancy, 
of which it is one of the moſt troubleſame 
conſequences. If it affects the internal parts, 
or is exceſſive in its degree, it is faid to termi- 
nate in the furor uterinus. It is ſometimes 


occaſioned 


uterus, having been moſt frequently obſerved 


to occur in pregnancy, eſpecially when the "WM 
child was dead, or about the time of the fh 


ceſſation of the men/es, when there Was s A To 


poſition to diſeaſe in the uterus. 


The means uſed for the reliefof the 3 N 
muſt depend upon the ſeat, the cauſe, and che 
during pregnancy, and at all other times, if 
attended with inflammation, it is neceſſary to 


bleed; to give gentle laxative medicines; and 
to uſe ſedative applications, of which perhaps 


the beſt is a weak ſolution of ceruſſa acetata, 
as a lotion; or a decoction of poppy heads, 
with a ſinall quantity of ceruſſs acetata df. 


ſolved in it, as a ſomentation. But of all the 


applications I have ſeen uſed, none has afforded 
more relief than cold water frequently applied 


with a ſponge; and occaſionally made colder 
with the addition of ice. More active appti- 


cations are often preſcribed ; 'but I have ſaſ- 
pected that theſe, .in many caſes, rather aggra- 
vate than leſſen the complaint. If the patient 


be 


"be PARTS: or n * N 5 
occaſioned by a diſeaſe or affection of the bla : "4 
der, and is then equivalent to the "itching of / | 
the glant penis in men; but it more c 

monly proceeds from ſome aſfection of be 


don vc lo ro abu EAT. 


IL be pregnant, the attempt to cure it will be 


vain; and we muſt be fatisfied with moderat- 
ing it till ſhe is delivered; hen it will gene- 


milly ceaſe ſpontaneouſſy. When this com- 


phaint is independent of pregnancy, originates 
from an affection of the uterus, and is of long 


continuance, the applications muſt be varied, 
and ſuch medicines given as promiſe relief by 
changing the tate of that part. Sulphur, 

taken internally, has ſometimes been of much 
ſervice; or applied to the part as a powder, 
liniment, or lotion. The burnt ſponge with 

nitre, or the extractum cicutæ, have alſo been 
uſed with advantage; together with a lotion 
compoſed of equal parts of the agua ainci 
vitriolati cum camphora and role water; or the 
application of the unguent. hyarargyr. fort. 1 

have alſo frequently given five grains of Plum- 
mer's pill every night at bed-time for a month, 

and a pint of the decoction of ſarſaparilla 
daily; though there was no ſuſpicion of any 
venereal infection, of which the itching is, 1 
believe, a very unuſual ſymptom. But hen 
this complaint is occaſioned by an affection of 
the bladder, the conſtant or- daily uſe of a 
bougie in the uretbra has, in ſome en 
| 1 cured the patient. 1 ee ASE 
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T HE Shes þ is 2 thin W of a em. 


lunar, or circular form, placed at the entrance 
of the vagina, which it partly cloſes. It 
has a very different appearance in different 
women; but it is generally, if not always s, 


found in virgins, and is very properly eſteem- 


ed the teſt of virginity, being ruptured in the 
firſt. act of coition; and the remnants of the 
bymen are called the caruncule myrtiformes t. 


The men is alſo peculiar to the human 
ſpecies ; from which circumſtance a moral 


writer might draw inferences favourable to . 


the eſtimation of chaſtity in women. 


There are two circumſtances relating to the: a 
hymen which require medical aſſiſtance. It 


is ſometimes of ſuch a ſtrong ligamentous 


texture, that it cannot be ruptured, and pre- | 
vents the connexion. between the e 5 5 


2 Milan 6 quz utrum Sib necne, ſub judice 


lis olim fuit, hoc autem tempore in anatomia magis verſatis, 


nihil notius eſſe poteſt.—Ruyſch., Theſ. iii. No. xv. 


+ Hymenis diſſoluti reliquiz, et corrupt adeo pudicitiz 


| indicia,—Holler Pale. 
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the entrance into the vagina, and preventing 
any diſcharge from the uterus; Waun theſe 
| __ are extremely rare. e 


If the 5ymen be of an Sasa 0 


f . but perforated, the inconveniencies 
thence atiſing will not be diſcovered before 


the time of marriage, when they may be re- 
moved by a crucial inciſion made through zh it, 
| — care not to-injure the adjoining parts. 
But the imperforation of the men will pro- 


duce its inconveniencies, when the perſon be- 


gins to menſtruate®. For, the menſtruous 


* blood being ſecreted from the werus at each 


period, and not evacuated, the patient ſuffers 
much pain from the diſtenti6n of the parts ; 
many ſtrange ſymptoms and appearances are 
_ occaſioned, and ſuſpicions. injurious to her 

reputation are often entertained. In a caſe of 
this kind, for which I was conſulted, the 
young woman, who was twenty-two years of 
age, having many uterine complaints, with 
the abdomen enlarged, was e to: be 


Menſes a NS RAE vulyam claudente teppreſt, ber- 


que hujus inciſionem evacuati,—BRuyſch, 0% xxxii,mand 
all the _— writers. f 
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zs alſo ſometimes imperforated, wholly clofing 


pregnant, 


5 ke = x . WHERE SO SOR 


eee s 


the contrary, 


examination, the eircumſeribed tutnour of the 
nets W found to reach as high: as the navel, 


and the external parts were ſtratahad by a 


of a child is paſſing through them; but there 
way. nd entrance into the vagina. On the 


following morning an ineiſion was carefully 
made througW#the/bymeath which had 'a fleſhy 
appearance, and was thickened in proportion. 


to its diſtention. Not leſs than four pounds 
of blood, of the colour and conſiſtence of tar, 
were diſcharged; and the tumefaction of the 
abdomen was immediately removed. Several 
ſtellated inciſions were afterwards made through 
the divided edges, which is a very neceſſary 
part of the operation; and care was taken to 


prevent a re- union of the men till the next 


period of menſtruation, after which ſhe ſuf- 
fered no inconvenience, The blood diſcharged 
was not putrid or coagulated, and ſeemed to 
have undergone no other change, aſter its ſe= 
cretion, but what was occaſioned by the ab- 


Vor. 1. „ —  forgtion | 
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ROY: 168, 95 2 
Pregngute, though ſhe; perſerercd i in aflecting 
and. had never menſtruated- IE 
When ſhe was: prevailed upon to ſubmit to an 


roung ſoft ſubſtance: at the entrance of the 
vagina, in ſuch a manner as to reſemble that 


appearance which. they have when the bead 
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gation and enlargement, 


who are Ne 58 g Ur mem- 
rage be diſtended by the confined meuſes, as 
I once w an e of inflammarion of the 
petit onwum being imtnediately produced, of 
Which ihe patient died as in the true 


very painful and troubleſome. Under ſuch 
dear 3 wy Nr or ex. 
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ON THE INTERNAL PARTS OF OENERATION. 
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. internal parts'of generation.are.the-vg- 
gina, the uterus,” the fallopian tubes, and the 
ligaments m de eſteemed 5 
pendages to the uferun. 
That canal which leads from the Abi, 
or external orifice, to the uterus, is called the 
vagina. It is ſomewhat of a conical form, 
with the nartoweſt part downwards, -and is 
deſcribed asi being five or ſix inches in length, 
and abbut to in diameter. But it would be 


yy, 


* * = 


mort proper to ſay, that it is capable of being 


extended to ſthuſe ; dimenſions; for: in its com · 
mon ſtate; the or utert is ſeldom found to be 
and the vaginavis contraRied.as well as thort- 
ened. ny e inen ie 103% bing 
Abe vqghis/i6;cormpaſinl-ofrbretiormy, mY 
Erit or inmerinoſtof/ which is villobs, inter- 
f 10 : | G- 2: WW. ſperſed 


84 1NTRoODUCTION To MIDWIFERY, 3 
ſperſed with many excretory ducts, and eon- 


| tracted into plicæ, or ſmall tranſverſe folds, 
particularly at the fore and back part ; but, 


by child-bearing,” theſe are leſſened or oblite- 
rated. The ſecond coat is compoſed of muſ- 


cular fibres and minute blood · veſſels; and the 
third or outer coat is derived from the cellular 


membrane, by which" it is connefted to the 
adjoining parts. A portion of the upper and 
poſterior part of the vagina is alſo e by 
the peritandwane „ 08 


The ee the vagina is gpaſriced by ; 
a en fibres, originating from the rami of 


the pubir, which run on each fide of the prden« 
aum, ſurrounding the poſterior part, and exe: 
euting an equivalent office, thougli e 
not "a ſaid to form, a true hier. 
The upper part of the.uagine.(is; Conbektel 


to the eireumference of the as uteri, but mot 


in a ſtraight line, ſo as to render the cavity of 
the uterus a continuation of that of the-vagme, 
For the latter ſtretches beyond the former, and 
being joined to the cervix; is reflected oventhe 
os: uteri; which, by: this mode of union] fis 
:ſuſpended with protuberant lips in the vaging, 
and. permitted to change its poſitidog in vanous 
ways adde! When therafore: theſe 


«a 3 4 Fi e } 
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parts are diſtended and unſolded at the time df 
labour, they are continued into each other, 
and there is no part which ean properly be 
confidered as the preciſe beginning _ 
utergs, or termination of the vagina. 
Tube form of the uterus reſembles that df ah an | 
Xx pear, flattened; with the depreſſed fides 
ed towards the pubis and ſacrum; but, iti 
eee ſtate, it beoomes more oval, 
ne to the degree of its diſtention ,— 
For the convenience of deſcription, and for 
ſome practical purpoſes, the uterus is diſtin- 
guiſhed inte three partuz the Fundus, body, 
and teruix. The upper part. is called the 
fundus, the lower the cervix, and the ſpace 
bet ween them, the extent of which is unde- 5 
fined, the body. The uterus is about three 2 i 


inches an length, about two in breadth at the l 
fundus, and one at the ceruix. Its thickneſs, | ; \ | 
| is different at the fundus and cervix, being at the y 
| fotmer rather leſs than half an inch, and at the 
| latter ſomewhat more; and this thickng(s- is 
, preſerved throughout pregnancy, chiefly by 
the e wn _ veins and Gama, | 
. rn ne "Rem ener 6 x " 
era pene in aciem encanta -B. . = 
ARS 5 G 3 | f there | - +. 0 


e eee 5 „ thats AP ddr A | 
variety in the uterus in different women; in- 
dependent. of the ſtates of virginity, marriages 
or pregnancy, as W * "om . 
manGuration./. Kin 20320 M act * 
FThe cavity of the uterus Jab 

© A} a That of the cervix. leads 
from: the os uteri, where it is very ſmall, 
though a little wider in the middle, in a 
ſtraight direction, to the fundus, where it is 
expanded into a triangular: form, with two 
of the angles oppoſed to the entrance intd the 
fallopian tubes. There is a ſwell, or fulneſa, 
of all the parts, towards the cavity, which is 
ſometimes diſtinguiſhed. by a e ng 
eee through its ãddle. 
The villous coat of . 
over the os uteri, and lines the cavity of the 
nter T. The internal furfuce of the ute 
is corrugated in a beautiful manner, but the 
e, e are er tg len 
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* een antics wr ad ves pinch 
older Writers. 


are fi mall orifices, like. thoſe. in the vagina, 
which, diſcharge, 2 mucus, ferving, bogdes 
other purpoſes, that of clofing the 0538074 8 
curiouſly and perfectly duting pregnaneys. 

The ſubſtance of the werus, which is very 
firm, is compoſed. af arteries, veins, lym: 
Phatics, nerves, and muſcular fibres, curiouſly | 
een wo Daene together by. Fl | 


anatomiſts, pal be added glands,, Agar, 
ous.and parenchymatous ſubſtances. 
The arteries of the, uterut are the e 0 
and hypogaſtric., - SAF Sun 
The ſpermatic e PAS 85 ob 
riot part of the aorta, a little below, the emule. 
gents, and ſometimes from the emulgents; 
They paſs over the p/oas muſcles, behind, the 
peritoneum, enter between the two lamina; 
or duplieatures of the peritgnaqum, which form 
the broad e of the * e to 


* Adeo ns ceryicemn 'repleat, et 1 
quaſi obturet.—Haler. Phyſubeg. _ _ 85 the alder | 
Writers. 

+ "PA Enid! in laminas ket ae et in oer ; 
in * ſquamaſque.—Noortwyck. Uter. Gfravid. 1. IJ. G. 
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n messe nen 70 eee 
che Ulerli, bear t 
7 — theniſetves, Bil branches iu their 


Ne fn of wen they Tas 


ge t6 che ov and fallopian tubes. 


8 ge hypogaſtric afteries.ariſe fron! tlie in- 


Macs, and, "pafliny'7 Jown'the fide of 


the per, divide inte three branches, the an- 
tenor of Which retains the Hamme 7 ; 


the middle is called the pudea erna; 


the third the ſeiatira. The ger i. Unt ſggs 


nant of the umbilical artety, and is debe! 
over the lide of the bladder: where it 


comes impervious; the ſecond goes — | 


. fides of the pelvis to the edges of the uftrul, 
which it enters at the upper part of the bie, 


and then, penetrating the ſubſtance of the 


uterus, divides into two branches; the ſitalleſt 


of which runs along the os uteri to the Dagina't 


but the larger paſſes' with many conivolutions 
to the upper part of the uterus} hefe ils 
branches anaſtornoſe with thoſe of the ſper= a 


| matic artery. The hypogaſtrics in their pat 


ſage to the uterus detach bratiches to the blad- 
der and adjoining "06 
'The veins which recondu&t the Bog "TR 
the uterus are very numerous, and their ſige 
in the unimpreguated ſtate, correſponds to 
"that of the arteries; but their enlargement 


"0 


AS G bin kl rel. 43 
dite andy is uch, that the orifces of 


ſome NEL When divides, will admit of 


quill, or the end of a ſmall finger. ma The veins 
 iffciticle"the MäfHer G ing krteries, - 
which they accompany out ofthe Wierd? ; and 
then; having the ſame names with tHe arteries, 
ſpermatic and hypogaſttic, the fermer” pts | 
coeds to the wens cube on the right fide, and 
on the left to the emolgent wein a0 the 
latter to the internal flies. 
Prom the ſubſtance! and ſutfices "oy 
uterus an infinite number of Iyraphia atics ariſe, 
which following the track of the bool vel. 
ſels, -paſs! to the glands, lying in an angle 
made by the departure of the emulgents from 
the trunk of the deſcending aorta, "of which 
Nuck firſt gave'a'delineations > 1 
* The uterus is ſupplied with nerves from the 
lower meſocolie pit us, and from thoſe which 
paſs through the perforations! of the facrum, - 
which alfo ſend large branches to the bladder 
and eum. Phe waria receive a few ſmall 
branches of nerves through the broad liga- 
ments; but their principal ones are from the 
renal plexus. By the great number of nerves 
theſe parts are rendered extremely irritable ; 
ber it is WY thoſe anne which the uterus 


poi 3 receives 


| 9 Bc) wedge — pon; i tumate 
 conſeqt, between it and yatious other Parte a 
: ehen pieſerved. 165 n 93 ung 


miſts, ſome. of whom. bave aſſerted, that its 
ſubſtance was chiefly. muſculat, with, fibres 
munning in tranſverſe, orhicular, ot ret 
onder; whilſt others have contended that there 
were no muſcular fibres whatever iu the vterus: 


of the uterus are gk on. in nn ; 


Ea {4} 


The muſcular fibres of the uterus have been 
Kerbe in a very different manner by anato- 


In the unimpregnated Atera when bailedyfor 
the purpoſe of a more perfect examination, the 
former ſeerns toe at true repreſentation 3 and, 
when the uterus is diſtended towards the lat» 
ter part of pregnancy, theſe fibres, are very: 
thinly ſcattered; but they; may be diſcovered 
in a circular direction about. the ceruix, and 


ſurrounding the entrance of each. fallopian tube 


in a ſimilar order. Let it does not ſeem rea- 
ſonable to attribute the extraordinary action of 
the uterus at the time of labour to its muſcu- 
lar fibres only, if we are to judge of the power 
of a muſcle by the number of fibres of which 
it is compoſed, unleſs it is preſumed that thoſe 


muſcles, . Pr 
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Wan teſpech 0 the ghads of the uterus, 
the 
3 diſcoverable in its natural ſtate 
rom the number of lymphatics re 


morbidiſtate, chers can be little 
doubt of 
. — Arbntmiein ben. . 


7 A Fan ah dageeb of 
leſa vaſaular texture; than the — 
ent parts of any of the viſcara, and of this 
2 faid to be a certain portion in the 
_— modet u anatomiſts do hot allow it, 
r. there is any diſtinct ligamenteus ſab- 


terme) uſed for the explanatic | 

ideas, from which much — 
and many diſputes. have been carried on with 
upgardonable acrimony, not in the, vindica- 


tion of truth, but in the ſupport of words. 


„ the angles at the fundus. of the uterus 
| es, of an, irregularly round form, 
2 called, from the — __ firſt 
2 „the Fallapian tubes, which are evi- 

y continuations 4 the ſubſtance of the 


l : 
| uterus, 


procetzd ſrom it, aud from its appearance in a b 


ne On this and many dther occaſions = 
one hay tollament the want of preciſion in the 
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ee wie ayers They e 
about thiret itiches in length, and, becoming 

ſinaller in their progreſs from the uterus, have 

an uneven, fringed termination, called the 

fnbriæ. The canal which paſſes through 

ttkeſe tubes is extremely ſmall at their origin, 

but it is gradually eularged, and tertaiustes 

With ia parulous orifice, the diametet of which: 

VW about one third of an inch, ſurrounded by 

— W the fSmbriz; Through this: canal the oom 

mugzitation bebwerd th“ iner wi at umi i 

preſerved. The fallopian tubes are wrapped 

in duplicatures of the per 


called the broad ligaments of the uterur; but 
4 portion of their extremities thus folded hangs 

| looſe on each ſide of the pe 4 „n G 

The ovaria are two flat oval bodies, about 
one inch in length, and rather more than half 

| ney breadth and r des: ws nee de 


inch from the uterus, behind, and LY little 

below the fallopian tubes: % 60948 

T6 the "ovaria, according to the idea of 

their Rrudture entertained by different anato- 

4 1 ef Doty. 3M MIT 

„ Ovaria ive ailavrinum ruth 
Raf hs * e n Ti 


miſts, 


e ane or GENERATION. 98 
miſts, various uſes have been afligned, or the 7 
purpoſe they anſwer has been differently ex- 


plained. Some have ſuppoſed that their tex- 
ture was glandular, and that they, ſecreted a 


fluid equivalent to and ſimilar to the male 


ſemes, but others, who have examined them 
with more care, aſſert that they are ovaria 
in the literal acceptation of the term, and in- 
clude a number of veſieles, or ova, to the 
amount of twenty-two of different ſizes, j Join 
ed to the internal ſurface of the ovaria by 
cellular threads or pedicles; and 


thin-lymph. All have agreed that the ovaria 
prepare whatever the female ſupplies towards 
the formation of the fatys ; - and this is-proved 


but defire is for ever extinguiſhed. 


1% 4 


I be outer goat of the ovaria, een with : 


that of the uterus, is given by the peritoneum; 
and whenever an ovum has paſſed into the fallo- 
pian tube, a fiſſure may be obſerved at the part 
through which it is ſuppoſed to haye been 
transferred. Tbeſe fiflures. healing, leave 


wen neren .cicatrices. on the ſurface, 5 


Which 


that they 8 
contain a fluid which has the appearance of 


by the operation of ſpaying, which conſiſts in 
the extirpation of the ovaria, after which the 
animal not only loſes the power of . | 


Which are mid to enable us to determin 
Fhetever che ovarium'is examined,” the num: 
ber ol vimes a woman has ed e t. 
The corpora Jutea ure obleng glandular 
Pockes, of a yellewiſh colout, fobnd in tlie 
bvvaria of all animals when pregnant, and, ac 
_ ording to ſome, when they are falacteus. 
| "They are hill to be the calyees from which 
_ the impregnated om has dropped and their 
number is always in proportion to the number 
of conceptions found in the fert. They 
are largeſt and meſt cotiſpleueus in the early 
Nate of pregnancy, and'remain for ſome time 
after delivery, when they gradually fade and 
wwither till they diſappear. The corpora-lutea 
are extremely vaſcular, except at their centre, 
which is whitiſh ; and in the middle of the 
White part is a ſmall cavity, from Which the 
ampregnated ouum is e e to Hove wund 
ee procesde l? Shy bar 
From each lateral angle Fug 
little before and below the fallopian tubes, the 
Tound ligaments ariſe, which are compoſed of 
_ arteries, veins, lymphatics, and nerves, ar- 
ranged in a very curious manner, connected 
by cellular membrane, and much enlarged 
| <uting Pan” "Ow! receive their out- 
1910 ward 


meets Faure er en srion, '95 | 


ward & froth the peritonitum, and pats . 
out of the 5 through thi rings of the ab- 
dominal muſcles to the groin, where the veſ- 
ſels ſubdivide into ſmall branches, and termi- 
nate at the mont veneris and contiguous parts. 
From the inſertion of theſe ligaments into tne 
groin, the reaſon appears why that part gene- 
rally ſuffers in all the diſeaſes and affections of 
the wterus; and why the inguinal glands are 
in women ſo often found ; in e 
larged ſtate. 
The duplicatures of tis peritenceum, f in 
which the fallopian tubes and ouaria are in- 
volved, are called the broad ligaments of the 
uterut. Theſe prevent. the entanglement of 
the parts, and are conductors of the veſſels 
and nerves, as the meſentery is of thoſe of the 
inteſtines. Both the round and broad liga - 
ments alter their poſition during pregnancy *; . 
appearing to riſe lower and more for ward than 
| in the unimpregnated tate.” Their uſe is ſup- 
poſed to be that of preventing the deſcent of 
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e Gele * 15 internal part s of gene- 
ration will be beſt underſtood if Len are de- 
ſcribed in the order Ned in the deſcription 
of the parts. 85 7225 3 
The diſcaſes « Py vagina ; are, fir, 80 55 
reviation ane contraction as render it 75 
ah the uſes for Which it was deſigned; ſecond- 
| hy, a coheſion of the. ſides | in conſequends“ | 
preceding ulceration ;. thirdly, cicatrices, after 
an ulceration, of. the parts; 3 fourthl) . excreſ- 
cences; fifthly, fluor « albus.. E's TED 888 
The abbreviation and contraction of the bs 
gina, . which, uſually accompany each. other, 
are. roduced by original formation ; and they 
"are iſcovered at the time of marriage, the con- 
| ſummation of which they ſometimes. preyent. 
The curative intentions are to relax the parts 
by he 8 5 emollient applications, and to 
. - hed | | | _ dilate 
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2 Abe le vn er propet fize by ſponge; of 
other: totits'gradni ly enlarged. But the eit 


cumſtantes Which attend are fometimes meh 
as might lead us to form am erroneovs opinion 
of the Uifcaſe, | A caſe of this kind which Was 
under my tare, from the Uringuty; from the Th 
heat of the parts, and the profuſe and inflam- 

matory diſcharge, was ſuſpected to pi 2 
from venereal infection; and the patient had 
been put upon a courſe of medicines compoſed 
of quickſilver for ſeveral weeks without relief; 


When ſhe applied to me 1 prevailed upon her 
to ſubmit to an examination, and found the _ 


vagina rigid, and ſo much gontracted as not to 
exceed half an inch in diameter, and not mote 
than one inch and an half in length. The 
repeated, though fruitleſs, attempts which 

been made to complete the act of coition, 
had- occaſioned a conſiderable inflammation 


upon the parts, and all the ſuſpicious appear- 
ances before mentioned. To remove the ii 


flammation, ſhe was bled, took ſome gently 
purgative medicines, uſed an emollient fomen- 
tation, and afterwards ſome unftuous applica- 
tions; the was alſo adviſed to live ſeparate | 
froti her huſband for ſome. time. The in- 
flammation being gone, tents of various Hzes 
Vor. L % >. wee 
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were introduced. into the vagina, by. which. it 
was diſtended, though not very acply, . She 


; then returned to her huſband, and in a few 
months became pregnant. Her labour, though 
flow,” was not attended with any extraordinary 
difficulty; ſhe was delivered of a full bzed 


child, and afterwards ſuffered no inconveni- 
ence. 


« . 


ron , 


Bx the violence or long continuance of a 
labour, by the morbid ſtate of the Os 
tion, or by the negligent and improper uſe of 
inſtruments, an inflammation of the external 
parts, or vagina, is ſometimes produced in 
ſuch a degree as to endanger a mortification. 
By careful management this conſequence is 
uſually prevented; but, in ſome caſes, when 
the conſtitution of the patient was prone to 


diſeaſe, the external parts have flou ghed away, 


and in others equal injury has been done to 


the vagina. But the effect of the inflamma- 
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tion is confined to the internal or villous coat, 


which is caſt off wholly or partially. An 


ulcerated ſurface being thus left, when the 
dif] poſition to heal has taken place, cicatrices 


have been formed of different kinds, according 


to the depth and extent of the ulceration 
and there being no counteraction to the cons, 
tractile ſlate of the parts, the dimenſions of the 
vagina become much reduced: or, if the ul- 
ceration ſhould not be healed, and tHe con · 
tractipility of the parts continue to operate, 
the ulcerated ſurfaces being brought together 
may: cohere, and the canal of the vagina be 
perfectly cloſed. By proper attention at the 
time of healing, this complaint might alſo 
have been prevented or leſſened, and, as it 
differs in degree and ſituation, the incon- 


tance, and n of relief with greater or 1 
difficulty. | 
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iences thence ariſing will vary in impor- 
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exits in ts” vagina way allo 
1 an impediment to the connexion be- 
tween the ſexes, when they do, the fame 
kind of. bo is required as was recom- 
mended in the natural contraction or abbrevi- 
ation of the part, and I believe they Always 
give way to the preſſure of the head of the 
1 in the time of labour, though in tnany 
v with gfeat di difficulty. Sometimes the 
1 may miſtead the judgment; for 
I was lately called to a woman in HAbour who 
was tliouglit to hàve become pregnant, the 
nen remainin g utibroken. But, on making 
very particular 1 inquiry, I difcovered that this 
was her ſecond labour, and that 'the part 
which, from its form and ſituation, we ſup- 
poſed to be the hymen, with a ſmall aperture, 
was a cicatrice, or unnatural contraction of the 
entrance into the vagina, conſequent to an 
ulceration of the ue: after N former la- 
hour, 
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When the ſides of the vagina cohere to- 


gether, it may be requiſite to ſeparate them 
with the knife; and, when they are in a heal- 


ing ſtate, their reupion may be prevented by 
tents, or by a leaden canula of a proper ſize, 
introduced into, and worn in the, uggina. 
But, if the coheſion has taken place far up in 


the, vagina, the knife muſt be uſed with the 


may de done to the bladder, reftun,. or ſors | 
adjoiniug, part. A patient, under . theſe - cir- - 


cumſtauces, who applied to me for relief, and 
in whom. the menſtruous blood was ſecreted, 
though it could not be diſcharged, was. adviſe 
ed ta defer any operation; as I. preſumed, the 
menſtruqus bloc, at ſome future, time, would 


protrude, the coheripg parts, in ſuch a manner 
az to render the operation more ſecure, effec : 
tyal, and eaſy. Accordingly, when they were | 
ſtretched and/protruded, by, the retaiued mꝝſer, 
the point moſt, cligible for-perforation- was in · 
dicated, and the operation was performed with 


great caſe and ſafety, But in; ſoma caſrs of 
coheſion, I have. not. thought it juſtifable. tg 
attempt, to _ the win, ey in 


ciion,. 
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of the vagina or uterus, are diſtinguiſhed by 
the general term polypus. "Theſe are of dif- 
ferent ſizes, and may ſprout from any part of 
the cavity of the uterur, and perpend in the 
vagina; or from the os uteri; or from the 
vagina. The texture of the em is 
alſo very different, being in ſome caſes firm 
and fleſhy, and in others fungous and almoſt 
as ſoft as coagulated blood; ſome: of them 
hang by a ſmall pedicle, and others have a 
broad baſis. But theſe adventitious ſubſtances 
have not been accurately deſcribed by anatg- 
miſts, or claſſed by phyſiologiſts; and prac- 
titioners who are not very guarded are there - 
fore often led inte error in their treatinent and 
prognoſtic of the event of ſuch caſes. 
The cauſe of the polypur may be ſome acci- 
dental injury done to the part at the time of 
labour; or a ſpontaneous diſeaſe of the part 
itſelf, or of the conſtitution, as they are fre- 
. y ne in women who have never been 
1 . 1 % „„ pregnant, 
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pregnant, and even in virgins. Thoſe which are 


of a ſmall ſize are no impediment to conception 


or parturition, at leaſt if they 2 arr Fen | 


the os uteri or vagina. 
In the firſt ſtage the polypus may be accom- 


p with all thoſe ſyenptoms which proceed 


from uterine irritation; and in its progreſs, 


with a mucous, ſanious, and afterwards a ſan- 


guineous diſcharge, increafing in quantity, 
and changing in appearance, according to the 
grow th of the diſeaſe. By this diſcharge, and 


the continual pain, the patient may be reduced 


to extreme weakneſs, and if relief be not 


given by the extirpation of the polypus ſke 
may periſh from the mere loſs of ſtrength, or 
bY the production of other diſeaſes. . 


The po/ypus may be extirpated by ligature 


or excifion, but the former is the preferable : 


method ; and the ligature is to be uſed in a 
ſimilar manner, and upon the ſame- principle, 


as in the extirpation of naſal "polyps. © The 


difficulty lies in the proper application of the 


ligature, and this depends upon the diftarice 


of the part to be tied from the external orifice, 
and the thickneſs of the baſis of the polypus, '1f 
the: circuraſtances of the caſe will admit of de- 


WE the operation. will always, be rendered 3 
Sp J 
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; more. ealy. by. deferring. it, as the tumour will 
feſcend, lower, and the pedicle become longer 
and thinner. When the ligature is fixed, 


which it ſhould be as near to the root of the 


pedicle as poſſible, it muſt be drawn gradually 


tighter every day, by means of an inſtrument 


contrived for that purpoſe, called the Igatar, 
till the excreſcence drops off, which uſually 
happens in four or five days; though the time 
will depend upon the firmneſs and thickneſs 
of the pedicle of, the polyprus.; and, during the 
ation of the ligature, we muſt. carefully 
watch any tendency there may be to inflam- 
mation in the ad. It ſhould be a general 
rule not to paſs a ligature for the extirpation 
of a polypus, unleſs we can feel the pedicle by 
which it grows, or we may be in danger of 


tying a part we did not intend; and we muſt 


diſtinguiſh the polypus from an inverted uterus, 
| becauſe the two diſeaſes in ſome reſpects re- 
ſeruble each other, and ſometimes they both 
exiſt. together, even when the polypus is not 
large. Should the polypys ariſe from the ſub - 
| Nance of the part, with a baſe; larger or as 
ame as the excreſcence, the ligature cannot 
be fixed in the uſual manner; for it will either 
bea over it, or take à partial hold of the 


poly pus. 
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Palyprs- In ſuch caſes, attempts to.extirgate 
the tumours. do not ſucceed, for, they have 
uſually a cancerous diſpoſition. In general 
thoſe caſes in which the poſypus has a ſmall 
pedicle are more favourable, than thoſe in 
which the pedicle is of conſiderable thickneſs. 
Before the ligature is paſſed we ſhould alſo 
be informed of the ſtate of the uterus, for, if 
that be diſeaſed, the patient will not profit by 
che entirpation of che puh hass and the pracs 
titioner may loſe. his credit, though Wee 
with the greateſt ſkill in the operation. 
The polypus has ſometimes, jenninated 5 
vourably without aſſiſtance, or with aſſiſtance 


of a different kind. After a long continuance 1 


of the diſeaſe, which may not have been ſuſ- 
pected, or perhaps miſtaken for ſome other, 
the tumour has preſſed through the vagina 
and external orifice, and the pedicle being too 
weak to ſuſtain its weight, it has decayed-and 


dropped away; or, when the tumour has 


puſhed through the external orifice, a ligature 
has been fixed round the pedicle, and the 
tolypus has been perfectly and eaſily extirpated. 
But in ſuch caſes the uterus is more frequent- 
ly iqverted by delaying to extirpate the pulpur 
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at a proper time, and the patient — 
ho -omajh to e of 8 


3 
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"re mucous; [ado of ae e 
from the vagina or uterus, is called the Jiuor 


albas*, © Theſe diſcharges are various in their 


degrees as in their kinds, from a ſimple in- 
creaſe of the natural mucus of the part, to that 


- Which is of the moſt acrimonious quality; 


but the firſt is not eſteemed a diſeaſe, unleſs 
it is exceſſive in its degree. It is the moſt 
frequent complaint te which women are liable, 


and is by them ſuſpected to be the cauſe of 
every diſeaſe which they may at the ſame 


time ſuffer; but it is generally a ſymptom of 
| ſome local diſeaſe, or a confequenice of great 
debility of the conſtitution, though, when 
e it dne a ee of gu greater 
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weakneſs. In many caſes the flaor albus is an 
indication of à Aiſpoſition to diſeaſe in the 
uterus, or parts connefted with it, eſpeciall 


when it is copious in quantity, or acrimonious 


in quality, about the time of the final. ceſſa- 


tion of the menſes ; and before the uſe of ſuch 
means as are merely- calculated' for the re- 
moval of the diſcharge, we muſt endeavour 
to reſtore the uterus to a healthy _ 
The ſymptoms attending the Por albus, 
whether it be an original diſeaſe, or a ſymap- 
tom of other difeaſes, are very ſimilar. The 


complexion | is of a pale, yellowiſh colour, the | 


appetite is depraved, there'is invariably a pain 
and ſenſe of weakneſs in the back and loins, 
the patient has conflantly a feveriſh dif} poſition, 
with a waſting of the fleſh and reduction of 
the ſtrength, and ultimately becomes hectic 
or leucophlegmatic. 8 

The method of relieving or curing the or 
albus muſt depend upon its cauſe, whether 
the difcharge proceeds from the uterus of 
vagina, When it is occaſioned by general 
weakneſs of the' conſtitution, all nal medi- 
eines which are claſſed under the general term 
of corroborants or tonics, eſpecially bark and 


prepapations of 1 _ may be given, under a 
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variety of forms, with, great advantage. But 
their effect is not immediate; and, previouſly, 
to their uſe, it will be proper and neceſſarꝝ 
that the patient ſhould, take ſome mild, pur- 
gatives, and in all caſes where there is any 
feveriſh diſpoſition, ſhe ought to loſe: ſome 
blood. Balſamic and 2gglutinating medicines 
of every kind, as the extract of bark with gum 
alibanum and. all the claſs of tetebinthinate 
balſams, are alſo frequently preſcribed, and 
often with much benefit. In ſome caſes, pre- 
parations | of quickfilyer, eſpecially calomel in 

very ſmall doſes, have been given with ad- 
| vantage, when there was no ſuſpicion, of any 
venereal infection. Gentle emetics have been 
recommended, and are ſuppoſed to be of fingu- 
lar uſe, not only by cleanſing the prime vie, 
or by making a revulſion of the humours from 
the inferior parts, but by exciting all the 
powers gf the conſtitution to more vigorous 
action, Cold bathing, partial or general, par- 
| ticularly i in the ſea, has often been of eminent 
ſervice, In, this, and all ſimilar complaints, 
5 good air, moderate exerciſe, nouriſhing, and 
plain diet, and a regular. manner of wei, 
We of courſe: he adviſed. _ 
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plaint is local, and ariſes from the relaxation 
of thoſe orifices by Which a neceſſary mucus is 
diſcharged on particular occaſtons; or if the 
diſcharge ſhould continue after an amendment 
of the oon ſtitution, injections of various kinds 
may be uſed daily. But the fafeſt and beſt 

are thoſe which are compoſed from aſtringent 
vegetables, as a ſtrong infuſion of green tea; 
proceeding cautiouſy to weak ſolutions of 
cerilſa acetate, or vitriolum album, as is the 
practiee in long continued defluxions upon the 
eyes. Though theſe applications cannot well 
be expected to produce an ahſdlute cure, they 
ſeldom fail to afford temporary benefit, which 
is a great comfort to the patient, and they 
1 be'colitierieir repeated without hazard. 


- SECTION VIU. 


Nux uterus is liable to many diſeaſes, Und, 
being a part with which the whole body is 

readily drawn into conſent, there is ſcarce a 
diſeaſe under which women have at any time 


labour ed, 
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labgured, but what has been attributed to its 
influence: yet it is not proved that there is any 
| eſſential difference in thoſe diſeaſes of women 
to which men are equally ſubject, though 
_- is ſome variety in the ſymptoms. We 
ſhall confine our attention to the moſt obvious 
diſcaſes of the u/erus, and begin with the pro- 
 lapſus or e which very ee 7 
occurs. 
By the prolagfus i is meant 4 Fü or 
deſcent of the urerus into the vagina, lower 
than its natural ſituation, and it is termed a 
procidentia when the uterus is puſhed through 
the external orifice of the pudenda *, This 
ſometimes happens to ſuch a degree as to put 
on the appearance of an oval tumour growing 
from the external parts, depending very low. 
between the thighs, cauſing great pain and 
uneaſineſs, and rendering the patient unable 
to perform the common offices of life. A 
moderate ſhare of circumſpection, eſpecially 
with regard to the ſtate of the os uteri, will 
enable us to diſtinguiſh the procidentia of the 
uterus from its inverſion, and from all reſem . 
bling diſeaſes. - | ; ET 


_  ® Hyfteroptofis. Uteri vel vaginæ j * 2 c 
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There are many cauſes of the prolapſus ot 
procidentia of the uterus; as long ſtanding 
during the time of pregnancy, carrying heavy 
burdens, an extreme degree of coſtiyeneſs, | 
and all ſudden and violent exertions of the 
body; whence they moſt frequently happen 
to women in the lower ranks of life. 'Phey - 
may be occaſioned by the cireumſtances of a 
labour, as the deſcent of the os uteri into the 
pelvis, before it is dilated ; 'by the prepoſter- 
ous efforts of the woman in an erect poſition; 
by the rude and haſty extraction of the pla- 
centa, and by riſing too early after delivery. 
They may alſo be produced by mere relaxa · 
tion of the parts, after a long· continued fluor 
albus, as . unmarried women are ſometimes 
ſubje& to them, though leſs frequently'than 
thoſe who have had children, By the know- 
ledge of the cauſes of theſe complaints, we 
are led to their prevention and cure; and it is 
worthy of obſervation, that, when a pralapſus 
or procidentia has been occaſioned by the cir- 
cumſtances of one labout, they may be reliev- 
ed, or perfectly cured, by care and long con- 
finement of the patient in an horizontal 
poſition after the next. When women who 


have 


| nah a brulu are pregnant, hae. 
ences are increaſed in the early part of preg- 


nancy, becauſe the” wrerus, being enlarged, 
finks lower than tual into the vagina: but | 


in the latter part, they : are leflened, as it is 
N then ſupported above the brim of the pebvie. 


| Yet, when the pelvit is very capacious, and the 
parts much relaxed, the lower part of the 


uterus, including the head of the child, has in 
ſome caſes been puſhed through the external 
orifice, before the os uteri was dilated, even in 


the time of labour. 

The procidentia is not, properly Peking 
diſeaſe of the uferus, but a change of its po- 
fition, cauſed by the relaxation or weakneſs of 
thoſe parts to which it is connected, and by 
which it ſhould be ſupported. It accordingly 
moſt commonly happens that the firſt ten- 
dency to it is diſcovered by the protruſion or 
fulneſs of the anterior part of the vagina, and 

; ſometimes alſo the poſterior part of the vagina 
becomes tumid, forming a kind of pouch; and 
this happens in ſome caſes where there is no 


deſcent of the uterus. But, in the principal 


degrees of the procidentia, the poſition of the 


uterus and vagina is not only very much 
. 
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vkedied) but that of" all tho contiguous pi 
eſpegially the Vladder *.;. voor 5451 5* OF 0 
e intentions in the” cure of "the proci- 
dentia are, to reſtore the uterus to its proper 
fituationyand to retain of ſupport it when re- 
placed. chibi a nt Wem 203 ace 
The reduction of the parts to their dentin | 
is not uſually attended with' much difficulty, 
even in the worſt degrees of this complaint. 
In ſome caſes, however, it is neceſſary, "by - 
bleeding, | confinement in bed, gently-purga- 
tive medicines, and emollient fomentations, 
to leſſem tis inflammation and tumefaction * 
and when the procidentia or prolapſus occur 
ſoon aſter delivery, gentle means can only be 
uſed with -propriety, as the e 
too irtitable and tender a Nate to bear any 
other without miſchief. - When the parts are 
replaced, it will ſometimes be proper to uſe 
local aftringent and aromatic applications, in 
the form of a lotion or fomentation, conducted 
into: the vagina by means of a ſyringe or : 

pong _ [theſe _— Jn fail to | 
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Auers. Dec. I . 6,—See Medical obſervations and Inquiries, 2 
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anſwer 


The intention in the uſe of kh” i 
ee the uterus in its fituation, without in · 
juring it, or the adjoining parts; but cer- 
tainly many of the kinds now: in cornmon 
uſe are ill calculated for one or both theſe 
purpoſes, as they can neither be introduced 
or worn without inconvenience, and often fail 
to anſwer our intention. They are generally 
made of box or ebony wood, or of cork cover- 
ed with wax, and lately of the elaſtic gum. 
By ſome the circular form is preferred by 
others the oval; whilſt others are perſuaded 
that globular ones are the moſt effectual and 
they are certainly · the moſt eaſy hen intro- 
duced, though they cannot be uſed by women 
who lee with their huſbands. + Much dex- 
terity and judgment are alſo required in their 
introduction, for, if they are too ſmall, they 
will not remain in the vagina; and, if 
too large, they will inflame and ulcerate the 
parts, "cauſing the ſtrangury, obſtinate æoſ- 
tiveneſs, and many other painful ſymptoms. 
The be of thoſe firſt uſed ſhould be ſuf- 
u PRE * 
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n e an . 
iminiſhed, till they are no longer nee, 
Wpegs peſſary has been introduced, it igrequir 
fite'that the patient ſhould, for ſome time, be 
kept quiet and in an horizontal poſition, by 
which the preſent inconveniences will be leſ- 
ſeued, and the good we expect to be derived 
from it will be ĩncreaſed; yet, there is no doubt 
but that we are often diſappointed in our expec» 
tations of the advantage to be gained by the uſe 
of peſſaries, from impatience or the want of at- 
tention in their application. Peffarigg, when in- 
trodyced, are chiefly ſupported by the perinæ- 
um, but if this ſhould have been Jacerated, the 
common ones cannot be uſed. A fort has for 
ſuch caſes been contrived with ſtems, to which 
ligatures are to be fixed, and then brought for- 
wards and backwards to a bandage paſſed round 
the waiſt. Theſe are always very trouble- 
ſome, and are therefore never recommended, 
unleſs no other kind can be worn, but I have 
never met with a caſe in which the globular 
peſſary could not be eaſily de and 
conveniently worn. 
From the long continvance of a common 


flat peſſary i in the "VE and ſometimes from 
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the Aanglement and ſtrangulation of t 
ute#f within the opening at its centre, there has 
been much difficulty when it was 
to withdraw it. If it is poſſible to paſs a piece 
of tape through the circular opening, and if 
we pull in a proper direction by both ends of 
it, with a firm and gradually increaſed force, ſo 
as to give the parts time to diſtend, we cal 
hardly fail of ſucceſs. But, if that is not 
: poſſible, the rim of the peſſary muſt be broken, 
or diyided by a pair of ſharp, ſtrong forceps, 
"Ia uſed by watch- makers “. The 
globular peffary may at wy" time 155 en 
with a ſmall vefrs. | 
It has been obſerved, that the 10 of r 
faries, except the globular ones, does net hin- 
der the act of coition, or conception; and 
when a woman has a prolapſus it is of great 
ſervice that ſhe ſhould live with her huſband f. 
An opinion was formerly entertained, that 
a Fan n of the uterus was beneficial in 
ſeveral other complaints to which women 
are liable, and that it was not proper to re- 1 
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See Chapman's Treatiſe on Midwifery, 1 
1 Peſſaire n *empechent pas le femme d'uſer du.coit, ni 


devenir groſſe W v. 1 3. e. 6, Sa tf ( 


place 
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place it ; but I have never ſeen any reaſon for 
this opinion, though the repoſition of the parts 
ſometimes occaſions a temporary uneaſineſs *. 
In ſome caſes it is alſo ſaid; that the uterus 
could not be returned, from its long continu- 
ance, or from the inereaſed bulk of the neigh- 
bouring parts ; but I preſume that all ſuch, 
caſes might have been managed by perſever- 
ing in the uſe of gentle evacuations, proper 
applioatians, and _ ps in an _ 
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" Urparivs 77 or ſmall veſi EY bung, to⸗ 
gether | in cluſters, from one common ſtem, 
and Cf aa, a watery fluid, are ſometimes 


Contigit uteri prolapſus; quem ego adam Wii 
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nel in the cavity of the werut. 'Theſe 
have beth ſuppoſed to proceed from coagula of 
blood, or portions of the: placenta, remain 
in the uterut; but there is generally reaſon. 
to think that they are an original production 
of the uten, independent of fuob nen 
| elreurmſtances v. r 
Thie ſymptoms of this diſeaſe a 12 n 
are common in all caſes accompanied with an 
increaſed degree of uterine irritation ; and, as 
there is alſo a diſtention of the aden, from 
the enlargement of the uterut, it is not ſur- 
priſing that theſe caſes ſhould ſometimes be 
miſtaken for pregnancy. In the early part of 
the diſeaſe, the ſymptoms, though trouble- 
ſome, are not alarming; but before or about 
the termination of nine months, the uterus 
makes its efforts to expel them, and the at- 
tending circumltances are ſimilar to thoſe of 
labour. | : If the hydatids ſhould be expelled 
Without the occurrence. of any dangerous 
ſymptom; there is no occaſion for our aſſiſt- 
ANCE or b interference, - den eee ee e of 
2 This retentz wikis 8 penitus — genu- 
inam fust inͤeleimnz hula eſt merus vaſoruth ſanguiferorum 
contextus, integro ſuo corpore mutatur in congeriem hyda- 
dadum.—Ruzyeb. Adv. dat. Dre. 2. 
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ſhould 
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ane or if the action of the uterus 
ſhould be inſuſſirient for their expulſion, it 
beboyeth us to make gentle attempts to ex · 
tract them, that the uterus may be at liberty 
to contract, and the orifices of che veſſels ba 
thereby leſſened. We muſt, however, act 
proceeding, we ſhould incur the 2 of 
1 miſchief than we men to avold.. 
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8 — on "gant mr did of 
the dropſy of the uterus, which. is deſcribed 
as a collection of water, or gelatinous fluid, in 
its cavity, the os uteri being ſo perfectly cloſ⸗ 
ed as to prevent its eſcape . It is ſuppoſed to 
be occaſioned by an inereaſed ſecretion, and a 
diminiſhed, abſorption of lymph, as in collec- 
tions of water in other cavities. The ſymp- 
toms of this dropſy are the ſame as thoſe 
which occur in the caſe of the YG, and 


dee benennt. Rane e 
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| a this i chu Sv 
patient is uſually imagined to be in labour: 
but, after a ſudden diſcharge of water; che 
abdomen ſubſides, and, though chagrined at 
her pe ſhe recovers her fortner 
health. * u 400 n „S d 
vi, The com on explanation-of the manner in 
which the water is confined in the ur 
ſeems unſatisfactory, and, im the few: caſesrof 
this kind which I have ſeen, is not juſt, For 
in theſe, the water being diſcharged, a mem- 
branous bag was aſterwards voided, which, 
when inflated, put on the form of the diſtend- 
ed uterus, of which it appeared to be a lining ; 
ſo that what has been called a dropſy of the 
ulerus is, probeblys no more than one 155 
hydatid. tt VT; 9997 a6qu een Kaen 
Another Kind of at has been Gentioned 
as ' uppertalbling to the uterus.” In this the 
water 18 originally contained in the cavity 4 of 
the'ab&men, and, being abſorbed by the ter- 
mination of the fallopian tubes, is conveyed to 
the uterus, from Which it is diſcharged'; but 
of this 1 have never ſeen any ſatisfäetböry 
proof. en oft! 7 NM 14 Ein 5 AY 
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Ii ba "Ch aid, that wind. may he * 
lected and retained in the cavity of the uterus 
till, it is diſtended 1 in ſuch a manner as to re- 
ſemble Pregnancy, and to produce its uſual 
ſymptoms... By the ſudden” eruption of the 
wind, the tumefaction of the abdomen is re- 
moved; and the patient reduced to her proper 
fie. Of this complaint I hate Bever ſeen an 
example; but many caſes have occutted to 
me of tempotary exploſions of wind from the 
uleruss - When no injury has been done to 
the parts in former labours, 1 preſume that 


conſtitutions and ſome particu 

the. wterus;'it is reaſonable, Werse, to ex- 

pect advantage from ſuch means as ſtrengthen 

the habit in general, of give energy to the 

uterus itſelf, of which one of the beſt:means; 

is the injection of the Bath water," Tei i e 
cy Palmas, R 4 e —Culten, 3 


Oedepſapbia. Flatuum per Kann Nn vel Rm 
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ever right for me to acknowledge that I have 
not been able in many cafes to render much 
- ſervice to patients labouring under this com- 
1 by _ m 1 could Wei Ar abt 
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Bx the 3 N authors have intended 
to deſeribe very different productions of, ot 
excretions from, the uferus. By ſome it has 
been uſed to ſignify every kind of fleſhy ſub- 
| ſtance, particularly thoſe which are propetly 
called polyps ; by others, thoſe only which are 
the conſequence of imperfect conception ʒ and 
by many, which is the moſt popular opinion, 
every coggulum of blood, which continues long 
enough in the aterus to aſſume its form, and 
to have only the fibrous part, as it has n 
called, remaining, is denominated a mile. 

There is ſurely much impropriety u m 
cluding under one pany: name l 


Ab An ed Aut, er ; utero enener. 
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ſo contrary; and fubſtances ſo different. Of 

the polypus, we have already ſpoken. Of tho 
ſecond kind, Which has been defined as an 
ob] deforme; as it is the conſequence of oon - 
the claſs of monſters; and, though it has the 
appearance of being a ſhapeleſs; maſs of fleſh, 
if examined carefully with the knife, various 
parts of a child may be diſcovered, lying to- 
gether; apparently 1 in confuſion,” The pedicle 
alſo by which. it is connected to the aterus, is 
not of a_ fleſhy: texture, but vaſeular, and 
ſeems to be a true umbilical, cord; there is 
likewiſe a placenta and membranes containing 

water. The ſymptoms attending the forma« 
tion, growth, and expulſion, of this apparently 
confuſed maſs from the uterus, correſpond 
with thoſe of a well· formed child. With re- 
ſpect to the third opinion of a mole, an inci- 
ſion into its ſubſtance will diſcover its true 
nature; for, though the external ſurface ap- 
rs to be fleſhy, the internal part is com- 
merely of coagulated' blood . As fub- 
ſtarices of this Kind, which moſt commonly 
oecur pgs) would 1 be expelled 
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by 


an desde ihe aer, 2 ſeems to be 
no:reaſon. ſor a particular inquiry, if popular 


opinion had not annenedöthe idea of miſchief 


to them, and attributed their formation; or 

5 continuance in the uterus, to the miſconduct 
of the practitioner! Hence the per ſunſion 
aroſe of the neceſſity of extracting all the 
coagula of blood out of the uterus, immedi- 
ately after. the expulſion of the placenta, or of 
giving medicines: to force them away but 
abundant experience hath proved, that the 
retention of ſuch coagula is not productive of 
any danger, and that they are ſafely expelled 
5 by the action of the e though at different 
periods ws ene Ir e e 
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Taz 0 ovaria 1 particular kin 
of dropſy, which. moſt. commonly. happens to 
women, at the time of the final ceſſation of 
the menſes, though not unfrequently at a more 
early period of life. It is of the encyſted 
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one eyſt, 1 ern 4 N 
the whole tumefaction has been compoſed of 
hydatids not large than grapes. Of theſe 
different kinds we. ay often be able to form 
2 judgment by the evidence or obſeurity of 
the nh _ "7 as 2 Were of 0 
abdumem. EN | 
From the LOT Arodlurk of the as 

has may be ſome inherent diſpoſition to this 
diſeaſe, or they may be affected like any other 
gland in the body, as it often happens to 
women with ſtrumous conſtitutions. But 
this kind of dropſy bas uſually been attributed 
to other cauſes ; as accidents and rude treat- 
ment at the time of parturition, ſuppreſſion of 
the menſes, obſtructions of the uiſcera, or ac- 
cidental injuries of the part. The ſymptoms 
attending it, are pain in the lower part of the 
abdomen, with a eire umſcribed tumour on one 
or both ſides, gradually extending higher up, 
and acroſs the abdomen, which, when there is 
a ſuppreſſion of the meſes, is often miſtaken | 
for pregnancy; there is alſo, in ſome caſes, a 

ſwelling of the thigh or leg of the fame. ade 
with the diſeaſed ovarium. In the early ſtate 
of W this dropſy may „ 
from 
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from the 19/ci/es, for Wbick 1 * | wif 
taken, by the circumſcription of the tumour ; 
but when it is increaſed to a large ſiae, unleſs 
it be of an irregular. forth, and we are ac- 
quainted with the early ſymptoms, the diſ- 
tinction is very difficult. It is to be obſerved 
that the ſecretion of urine is but little di- 
miniſhed, and the conſtitution apparently little 

affected in the beginning of the dropſy of the 
overia; and that, even after a long continu- 
ance of it, the principal inconveniences ſeem to 
ariſe from the preſſure it makes, from the un- 
wieldineſs of the patient, and from apprehen- 
ſion of future miſchief. It is alſo very remark- 
able, that this diſeaſe in many caſes proceeds 
ſo very ſlowly that twelve or fourteen years, 
or often a longer time, may paſs from its com- 
mencement to its greateſt enlargement; and 
that if one ovar;um only be affected, the patient 
may conceive and e ny REY _ 
dren. 155 

In the 5 of this A when ths 

increaſing ovarium is firſt perceptible through 
the integuments of the abdomen, there is often 
fo much pain as to require repeated bleeding, 
fomentations, laxative medicines, and opiates 
to appeaſe- it. I have alſo endeavoured to 
111 prevent 


ſmall quantities, with an infuſion of kata 
ſponge ; or, the ferrum tartariſatum, trying 
occaſionally what advantage was to be obtain 
ed from bliſters, from a plaiſter compoſed of 
gum ammoniacum diſſolyed in the acetum 
ſeillee, or laſtly by electtieity, From all ot 


ſome of theſe means I have frequently had 


occaſion: to believe much preſent advantage 
was, obtained, or much miſchief prevented; 
but When the diſeaſe has made a certain 
progreſs, though a variety of medicines and of 
local applications have been tried, no methad 
of treatment has hitherto been diſcovered ſuf- 
ficiently efficacious to remove it, unleſs by 
inciſion” or extirpation, which have been re- 
commended, though ſeldom practiſed“ . The 
fluid once depoſited, ſeems to be out of the 
power of the circulation, its abſorption not be- 
ing promoted by the uſe of any of thoſe evacu- 
ating medicines, 'which ſometimes prove ſuc- 
celeiad in che acer -Kinds an or by 
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Fine. When che dilesls ie 0 much/in- 
_ creaſed as to occaſion difficulty of breathing ot 
other untoward ſymptoms; recourſe muſt be 
had to the operation of the Paracenteſis," by 
which preſent relief is afforded; and by a repe- 
tition of the iſame operation, as often as the 
return of the abdominal ſwelling to a certain 
ſixe may require it, the life of the patient 


may be prolonged to extreme old age. Should 


there be any ſuſpicion that the water is con- 
tained in different cyſts, or that the tumour 
may be compoſed of hydatids, it is proper to 
inform the friends of the patient that the ope- 
ration will not ſucceed, or not in a manner 


c qual to our wiſhes; and it ſhould be eſtabliſn- 


ed as a general rule, that we be aſſured, by an 
examination per vaginum, that women are 
not pregnant, before this operation is per- 
formed; even ſuppoſing they have undergone 
the operation before; provided they are at a 
time of life and under circuraſtances which 
juſtify any + ſuſpicion of pregnancy. For, 
through the want of this citeurſpeQon, des 


plorable and irremediable miſchief has in ſome 


caſes been done to the patient, aud the pro- 
beton very much diſgraced. one ads 
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Tus obaria are e ul ſubjeR, eſpecially 4 
ſhort time after delivery, to inflammation, ter- 
minating in ſuppuration, and to ſcirrhous and 
cancerous diſeaſes, with conſiderable enlarge- 


ment. In the former ſtate they generally ad · 


here to ſome adjoining part, as the wferis, the 
rectum, or external N and the 
matter is diſcharged from the vagina, by ſtool, 

or by an external abſceſs of the integuments 
of the abdemen. Theſe caſes always require 


much care and ſkilful management, but in 


general, inſtead of aiming to cure them, it 
will be moſt ſerviceable to attend to the ſymp- 


toms, and by quieting theſe, and ſupporting 


the ſtrength, the conſtitution at length cures 
the diſeaſe. But in fimple enlargements of 
the ovaria, they continue detached and free 
from any adheſion ; and, finking lower down 
in the pelvis on one fide, or in the hollow of 
the facrum, produce inconveniences according 
to their fize and ſituation. Of thoſe by which 
the progreſs of a labour may be impeded, we 
ſhall ſpeak in the detail of the cauſes of diffi- 
VI, 585 M4 ule 


139 INTRODUCTION T0 T- 
cult labours; but an inſtance of à diſeaſed 
ovarium, oecaſioning the ſymptoms of a re- 
troverted uterus, is ſo well deſcribed in a caſe 
ſent to me by my very ingenious friend Mr. 
Everard Home, now one of the ſurgeons of 
St. George's Wan, that 1 ſhall OY r to 
relate it. 

Suſannab. Fleteher, in the: twenty- indy year 
of her age, had a ſuppreſſion of urine, which 
frequently required the uſe of the catheter. 
Not being able to ſupport the expence of 
medical attendance, ſhe obtained admiſſion 
into the Glouceſter infirmary, where having 
continued for ſeveral months, without any 
other than temporary relief, ſhe gave up all 
hope of being cured, and returned to her 
huſband. She ſoon became pregnant, and, 
in a ſhort time, was ſurpriſed to find that her 

complaint left her, though it returned imme- 
diately after her delivery. It diſappeared a 
ſecond time in the ſame manner, and under 
the ſame circumſtances. Her huſband went 
abroad while ſhe was pregnant, and, after her 
delivery, ſhe was obliged to go to ſervice for 
her maintenance; but the daily neceſſity ſhe 
was under of having the catheter introduced, 
rendering her unfit for that ſituation, ſhe was 
5 . admitted 


en nurſe in the royal hoſpital at 
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Fe of) which 1 wat oo: _— 


| ſurgeons 1 in December 1978: 


She was then unable to void . urine with« 
out the catheter; ſhe was habitually coſtive, 
her ſtomach was eaſily diſturbed; arid ſhe was 
ſubject to byſteric fits. In all otlier reſpects 
ſhe was tolerably healthy, and menſtruated 


"mk regularity; + 


In May 1779. in ku ajtition of a ent 


bt, ſhe vomited a large quantity of blood; 


and this hemorrhage frequently returning ſhe 
died in the beginning of June following: 
The body was opened in the preſence of 
ſeveral geritlemen belonging to the hoſpital. 
All the viſcera of the abdomen were in a 
healthy ſtate, except the ſtomach and d 
denumz which were. ſomewhat inflamed on 
their external ſurface; and the former inter- 
nally, alſo near the cardia; but we could not 
diſcover the orifice *of the veſſel whieh had 
been ruptured: . 
— Examining the contents ih the pelvis we 
Fong the uterus puſhed forward towards the 
pubis; and the right ovarium, which was en- 
larged beyond the ſize of a hen's egg, and 
vo n the vagina and recdum, had 
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formed a bed, and was ſo much fitted to that 
poſition, that it could not eafily be retained in 
any. other. The left ovarium, e and 5 
bladder, were free from diſeaſe. RI» 
The ſituation of the right ovarium was no 
"ak obſerved, than it occurred to me that 
it had produced the ſame effect as when the 
uterus falls back upon its ceruix in the retro- 
verſion of the uterus ; and with this idea, all 
the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe under which the 
poor woman had laboured, the removal of the 
ſuppreſſion of urine during pregnancy, and its 
return after dehvery, could be readily ex- 
plained. The analogy between the ſymp- 
| toms of the retroverted uterus, and the effect 

produced by the diſeaſed ovarigm, were in 
this caſe too obvious to eſeape obſervation; 
but if the cauſe of the diſeaſe had been diſ- 
covered during the life of the patient, it would 
have been difficult to have afforded relief, un- 
leſs ſome ſurgeon had been intrepid enough 
to have paſſed a trocar through the poſterior 
part of the vagina into the ouarium, and diſ- 
charged the fluid which it was found to con- 
There have been inſtances of one of the 
qwaria paſſing under Poupart's ligament into 
I | * e 
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the groin, or through the tendinous opening of 
the oblique muſeles, where it has put on the 


appearance, and produced the ſame ſymptoms, 


as when a ſmall portion of the omentum or 
and relief has been 
obtained by the ſame mode of proceeding as if 


inteſtines is ſtrangulated: 


it were a real hernia of the inteſtine $. 

It is very remarkable that, in diſeaſes of the 
ovaria, teetli, hair, bones, and other extrane- 
ous animal ſubſtances, are found in them ſo 


frequently, that there is ſearge a collection of 


anatomical curioſities in which there are not 


various examples. Theſe ſubſtances. have 
hitherto been conſidered. as remnants or paris 
of an imperfect conception, but a celebrated 


anatomiſt of the preſent time, has fully prov: 
ed that they may be formed without con» 


copting, or even 7 pound) intercourſe . 


* 10 Mr. Pars Wt there i is 2 very pom hal caſe of this 
kind, in which both the ovaria were extirpated. The pa- 
tient recovered, but never menſtruated ee 15 

+ See Philoſophical Tranſactions val. and a very ex- 


cellent work juſt publiſhed, The Morbid Face of ſome 


Matthew Baillie, 
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is the uteriis, in part, to the bladder. Thirdly, 
the refum, or inteſtine, the poſterior part of 
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of the pelvis are, firſt, the urethra, which is 
connected with, the internal ſurface of the 
Hmphyfis of the ofa pubit, with its orifice ter- 
minating immediately below the inferior ed ge, 
and joined at its other extremity to "the blad- 


der, which, when filled with urine, aſcends 


into the cavity of the abdomen, yes proportion 
to its diſtention, and reſts upon the upper 
edge of the off pubis. Secondly, the vagina, 
or canal which leads from the pudendum to the 
uterus, paſſing obliquely upwards and back- 
wards; connected poſteriorly with the lower 
part of the rectum, and anteriorly: with the 
urethra and inner ſurface of the ofa pubis, as 5 


which adheres to the hollow of the ſacrum. i 


ö Pat we are not to conclude that any part of 


the 
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beſides theſe principal parts, the nerves, and 95 


blood veſſels, ſome of which are of a con- 
ſiderable fize, every ſpace between them is 
filled with cellular or adipoſe membrane; and 
it ſcerns as if by the preſſure upon theſe, at 
the time of parturition, an effect equivalent to 
an abſolute W eee of = rare was 
produced. ba 

The cavity of the W is caused, by 


anatomiſts, as the inferior part of the cavity 


of the ababmen; but, in a deſcription of its 
contents, with a view to the practice of mid- 
wifery, it appears more convenient to ſpeak of 
them as diſtinct cavities, ſeparated by the 
peritonæ um, which, deſcending from the fore 


part of the abdomen, paſſes over thę fundus 


and poſterior part of the bladder, aſcends over 
the anterior part and ſundus of the uterus, and 
then, making a deep inflection, covers the 
back part of the uterut, and the greateſt por- 
tion of the vagina. It then reverts over the 
anterior part of the rectum, and proceeds ta 
form a lining to the cavity of the abdomen. - 
By this inflection of the peritoncum, the 
uterus, during pregnancy, is permitted to ex · 
pand more freely, and to riſe without incon- 
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venience into the cavity of the abdomen.» But 
from the ſame cauſe women become liable to 
various diſeaſes, to the retroverſion of the 
uterus, to the hydrocele, or dropſy of the pe- 
rinc um, and to that ſpecies of hernia which is 
occaſioned by the deſcent of the inteſtines be · 
tween the vagina and rectum. But quadru- 
peds, by their horizontal poſition, are exempt 
from every diſadvantage to which the -uiflecy, 
tion of the peritoneum may ſubject women. 
By the term retroverſion, ſueh a change of 
the poſition of the uierus is underſtood, that 
the Fundus is turned backwards and down- 
wards upon its cervix, between the vagina 
and recium; and the os uteri is turned forwards 
to the pubis, and upwards in proportion to the 
deſcent of the Fundus, ſo- that, by an exami- 
nation fer vaginam, it cannot be felt, or not 
without difficulty “, when the uterus is re- 
troverted, By the ſame examination there 
may alſo be perceived a large round tumour, 
occupying the inferior part of the cavity of the 
- pelvis, and preſſing the vagina towards the 
| pubic. A ADA ARNIE e oa 


2 It'is a true ſubverſion. of the, wteryy, te fan 
Which falls back upon the vagina, „ 
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tumour may be felt, prefling the refum to 
the hollow / of the: ſacrum; and if both theſe 
examinations are made at the ſame time we 
may readily diſcover that the tumour is con- 
fined between the vagina and rem. 
Beſides the knowledge of the retroverſion 
which may be gained by theſe examinations, 
it is found to be accompanied with other very 
diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms. There is in every 
caſe a ſuppreſſion of urine, with extreme pain, 
and by its continuance fuch diſtention of the 
bladder, that the tumour formed by it in the 
abdomen often equals in ſize, and reſembles in 
ſhape, the uterus in the ſixth or ſeventh month 
of pregnancy. But it is neceflary to obſerve, 
that the ſuppreſſion of urine is frequently ab- 
ſolute only before the retroverſion of the uterus, 
or during the time it is retroverting; for, when 
the retroverſion is completed, there is often a 
diſcharge of ſome urine, ſo as to prevent an 
| increaſe of the diſtention of the bladder, 
though not in a ſufficient quantity to remove 
it. There is alſo an obſtinate conſtipation of the 
bowels, produced by the preſſure of the retro- 
verted uterus upon the rectum, which renders 
the injection of a clyſter very difficult, or even 
gn. renal But it appears that all the painful 
Sire: b 
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ſymptoms are chiefly in conſequence of the ſup⸗ 

| preſſion of urine ; for none of thoſe parts which 
are apt to ſympathiſe in affe@ionsordiſeaſes of 
the uterus are diſturbed by its retroverſion 

The retroverſion of the uterus has generally 
|  eccurred about the third month of pregnancy, 
and ſometimes after delivery; it may likewiſe 
| happen when the wterus is, from any cauſe, 
enlarged to the fize it acquires about the third 
month of pregnancy, but not with ſuch fa- 

cility as in the pregnant ſtate, becauſe the en- 
largement is then chiefly at the fundus. If 
the aterus is but little enlarged, or if it be en- 
larged beyond a certain ſize, it cannot well be 
retrayerted; for, in the firſt caſe, ſhould the 
cauſe of a retroverſion exiſt, the weight at the 

fundus would be wanting to produce it; and 

in the latter the uterus would be raiſed above 
the projection of the e and e by 
the ſpine. 

The ſuppreſſion of urine 1 bdherds 4 | 
ſuppoſed to be the conſequence of the retro- 
verſion of the uterus, which has been aſcribed 
to various accidental cauſes. But if we con- 
| fider the manner in which theſe. parts are 
connected, and examine the effect produced 


by the inflation ms in the dead 
| een . 
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ſubject, ſo as to teſemble, in ſome meaſure, 
the diſtention brought on by à ſuppreſſion, of 
urine in the living, we ſhall be convinced that 
the uterus muſt be elevated before it can be 
retroverted ®, Now, as there appears to be no 
cauſe, 5 the diſtention of the bladder, 
capable of elevating the uterus, and at the 
lame, time projecting its fundus backwards; 
and as ſuch elevation and projection neceſſarilx 
follow the diſtention of the bladder, it is more 
reaſonable to conclude that the ſuppreſſion. of 
urine. precedes; the retroverſion, if we do not 
allow it to be a cauſe. without which the re- 
troverſion cannot exiſt. Moreover, if the 
uterus is in a ſtate which permits it to be re- 
troverted, when the bladder is much diſtended, 
a tetroverſion is a neceſſary conſequence, or, 
may be produced by a very trifling accident. 
If a woman, for inſtance, about the third 
month of her pregnancy, has a ſuppreſſion of 
urine dane for a certain time, and pro- 


=» » By repeated inflation of the bladder, and then peafing 
out the air in the dead ſubject, I could give a very good idea 
of the.retroverſion of the uterus; and probably, if I could 
have had an opportunity of making the experiment in aſtate 
of pregnancy, I e have an in en an actual 
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ducing; a certain degree of diſtention of che 
bladder, we way be . er uterus 
| en, 113 
It would be vain and abſurd to n 85 | 
the opinion, that the ſuppreſſion of urine is 
the cauſe of the retroverſion of the aterus; for, 
| were it not juſt, it would be contradifled'by 
daily experience; But the matter ne longer 
reſts upon the foundation of opinion or con- 
jecture: for, from the firſt cafe in which 1 
thought J had reafom to ſuſpect it, 1 have ſo 
conſtantly obſerved it, either by the teſerve 
of women of ſuperior rank in life, or by the 
reſtraint of thoſe in itiferior ſituations, neg · 
lecting or being prevented from attending to 
the calls of nature, that there does not retnain 
à doubt concerning it. The fact hath alſa 
been proved in a variety of caſes by ptac- 
titioners of the firſt eminence, who have ſup 
plied me with the moſt unqueſtionable teſti- 
monies of its truth; and, in this caſe, it is a 
matter of great importance to diſcover the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe, as the method of prevent- 
ing it is thereby immediately pointed out. 
But the preceding ſuppreſſion of urine may 
hi-overlochid, as there 1 is not occaſion: for it 
to be of long contin uance in order to produce 
50s, | | its 
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its ele: eſpecially in a woman who hath a 
capacious pelvis,” in whom the retroverſion of 


the uterus is moſt likely to happen. It muſt. 


alſo be obſerved, that though the ſuppreſſion 


of urine gives to the uterus its firſt inclination 


to retrovert, yet the poſition of the os uteri is 


ſuch, in the act of retroverting, that the tu- 
mour formed by the fundus is ſometimes ſo 
large, when actually tetroverted, as to become, 
in their turn, cauſes of the continuance of the 


ſuppreſſion of urine. 


Should any doubt remain of the 1 15 3 


the retroverſion, it cannot, however, be diſ- 
puted but that all attempts to reſtore the 
ulerus to its natural 'pofition, before the diſ. 


tention of the bladder is removed, muſt be 


fruitleſs, as the uterus will be irreſiſtibly borne 
down by the preffure of the ſuperincumbent 
bladder. The firſt ſtep then to be taken for 
the relief of the patient, is to draw off the 


urine: yet there is always great difficulty in 


the introduction of the common catheter, be- 
cauſe. the wrethra is elongated, altered in its 
direction, and preſſed againſt the ofa pubis by 
the tumour formed by the retroverted uterus; 


and many women, when the uterus was retro- 
verted, have loſt their lives from the want of 


Sal | expertneſs 7 
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expertneſs in introducing the cathiotaf;s 1 Bet 
the attending inconveniencies may be avoided 
or ſurmounted by the uſe of the flexible male 
catheter, ſlowly conducted through the ure- 
thra. I ſay ſlow ly, becauſe, whatever cathe- 
ter is uſed, the ſucceſs of the operation, and 
the eaſe and ſafety of the patient, very much 
depend upon this circumſtance; . for if we 
affect to perform it with haſte and dexterity, 
or ſtrive to overcome the difficulty by force, 
we ſhall be foiled in the attempt, or it will be 
ſcarcely poſſible to avoid doing injury to the 
parts. The catheter ſhould not be carried 
farther into the bladder, when the urine be- 
Zins to flow, unleſs it ceaſes before the diſten- 
tion be removed; which, in ſome caſes, hap- 
pens in ſuch a manner, as to give us the idea 
of a bladder divided into two cavities. Ex- 
ternal preſſure upon the abdbmen, when the 
catheter is introduced, will alſo favour the 
diſcharge of the urine, after which the patient 
is ſenſible of ſuch relief as to conelude that ſhe 
is wholly freed from her diſeaſe. A clyſter 
ſhould then be injected, and repeated if neceſ- 
ſary, to remove the feces which may have 
been detained in the rectum before, or during 
the continuance of the retrovetfſioan. 


- 


But 
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But though the diſtention of the bladder is 
m 0 by the diſcharge of the urine, and al! 
the ſymptoms occaſioned by it, relieved, the 
uterus continues retroverted. It has been ſaid 
that the ſtate of retroverſion was injurious to 
the wterus itſelf, and would produce ſome 
dangerous diſeaſe in the part: it has alſo been 
aſſerted that, if the uterus was permitted to 
remain in that ſtate, it would be locked in the 
| pelors by the gradual enlargement of the ovum, 
in ſuch à manner as to render its repoſition 
impracticable, and the death of the patient an 
inevitable conſequence. Ou the ground of 
theſe opinions we have been taught that it is 
neceſſary to make attempts to reſtore the 
uterus to its natural-fituation, with all expe- 
dition, when the urine is diſcharged, and that 
we are to perſevere in theſe attempts till we 
ſucceed. In caſe of failure by plain and com- 
mon methods, the means we have been ad- 
viſed to purſue, many of which are ſevere, 
and ſome extremely cruel, as well as uſeleſs, 
would beſt deſcribe the dread. of thoſe conſe- 
quences which have been apprehended from 
the retroverſion. | 

For, both: thoſe conſequences there cannot 
dureh be reaſon to fear. If the uterus be in- 


jured, 
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ured, there will be no farther growth of the 
wum and if the ovum ſhould: continue to 
grow, it is the moſt infallible proof that the 
| kiterus has not received any material injury. 
But it is remarkable that, in the moſt deplo- 


maunble caſes of the retroverſion of the uterut, 


thoſe which have terminated fatally, the death 
of the patient has been diſcovered to be owing 
to the injury done to the bladder only. It is 
yet more remarkable, in the multiplicity of 
caſes of this kind which have occurred, many 
of which have been under the care of prac- 
titioners who had no ſuſpicion that the uterus 
could be retroverted; and who would of courſe 
make no attempts to replace it, that there 
ſhould be ſo few inſtances of any injury what- 
ever. Yet every patient under theſe circum- 
ſtances muſt have died, if their fafety had de- 
pended upon the reſtoration of the uterus to 
its proper ſituation by art; attention having 
only been paid to the moſt obvious and urgent 
ſymptom, the ſuppreſſion of urine, and to the 
prevention of the miſchief which might thence 
ariſe. 
Opinions are aſi vain and deceitful, but, 
with reſpe& to the matter now under con- 
fideration, they have alſo been very prejudicial. 
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ee eee, in a variety of caſes, | 


many of which, ere attended to with parti- 


cular care by unprejudieed and very capable 
witneſſes, that the uterus may remain in a re- 


troverted ſtate for many days or weeks, with- 


out ati other detriment than what may be 


the diſcharges by ſtool ot urine: and, con- 
trary to all expectation; it hath been more 
over. proved, that the uterus, when retros 
verted, will often be gradually, and ſometimes 
ſuddenly; teſtored to its poſition without any 
aſſiſtance; provided the cauſe be removed by 


the oceaſional uſe of the catheter. It appears 


that the enlargement of the uterus, from the 
increaſe. of the yvun, is fo far from obſtruct- 
ing the aſcent of the ſundus, that it contri- 
butes to promote the effect, the diſtention of 
the ceruiæ becoming a balance to counteract 
the depreſſion of the fundus; for I have found 
no caſes of the retroverted uterus admit of a 


repoſition with ſuch difficulty as in women 


who were not pregnant, in whom the uterus 
underwent no change; 


Allowing that we have the power of re- 


turning the uterus when retroverted to its 
proper fituation ; knowing alſo that it may 


Yor. E L continue 
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continue retroverted without any iminediate 


ill oonſequences; and preſuming that it is 
capable of recovering its ſituation by the'gra- 


dual exertion of its own power, at leaſt that 


ſuch recovery is an event which ſpontane- 
_ ouſly follows the change which the part na- 
turally undergoes ; it is neceſſary to conſider 
the advantages and diſadvantages which may 
reſult from our acting nee to nb in- 
tention. FA 
If the attem pt to replace Fo werus [bg in- 
e made after the urine is diſcharged, ſo 
much force will often be required for the pur- 
poſe as will, notwithſtanding all precaution, 
give much pain, induce the hazard of injuring 
the uterus, and often occaſion abortion; which, 


in ſome inſtances, is alſo ſaid to have happened 


when little force was uſed, and even when 
the uterus was actually retroverted: but of 
this I cannot help entertaining ſome doubt. 
It muſt likewiſe be granted that, in ſome 
caſes, by paſſing two or more fingers into the 
vagina, the fundus of the uterus may be raiſed 
beyond the projection of the ſacrum without 
much force; though, in others, repeated at- 
tempts, with various contrivances, and with 
the patient at the fame. time od, in the 
| 8 4 woſt 
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moſt favourable poſitions, have failed to pany 
cure ſucceſs. ,. 


If, on the contrary, we are . that 
Pts 11a will ſuſtain no injury by its retro- 
verſion, and that there is no danger of its be- 
ing locked in the pelvis, but that it will be 


gradually reſtored to its natural poſition with- 


out aſſiſtance, we have then only to guard 
againſt thoſs inconveniences which may be 
occafioned by the diſtention of, or the preſſure 


made by the bladder and refum. By the 
former of theſe we ſhall be reduced to the 


neceſſity of uſing the catheter daily or fre- 
quently, which is generally done without 
difficulty, except the firſt time it is intro- 


duced. This operation, it muſt be acknow- 


ledged, is, in all caſes, very diſagreeable and 
troubleſome to the patient; and, in ſome ſitu- 
ations, the neceſſity we are under of perform- 


ing it ſo often, and for ſo lon g atime, is in itſelf | 
a ſufficient reaſon for our attempting to replace 


the uterus ſpeedily. But the ſuppreſſion of 
urine does not always remain through the 


continuance. of the retroverſion of the uterus :. 
for, when the diſtention of the bladder has 


been removed for a very few days, its power 
of action will be reſtored, and the patient will 


5 he! become 
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become able to void her urine without further 
aſſiſtance, during the retroverfion. 
We may then bring the matter to this if- 
ſue : if the uterus, when retroverted, can be 
replaced by art, without the exertion of much 
force, or the riſk of miſchief, the immediate 
repoſition, though not abſolutely neceflary, is 
at all times an event to be wiſhed ; as farther 
apprehenſion and trouble are prevented, the 
ſafety of the patient enſured, and her mind 
quieted. But, when the uterus cannot be 
replaced without violence, it ſeems more juſ- 
tifiable to wait for its return, and to ſatisfy 
ourfelves with watching and relieving the in- 
conveniences produced by the retroverſion. 
We ſhall alſo find, that the longer the at- 
tempt to replace the uterus is delayed, the 
more eaſy the operation will ultimately be, 
and the ſucceſs more certain; though I have 
known many caſes in which the uterus was 
repeatedly retroverted in a ſhort time after its 
repoſition, without any additional. miſchief. 
| To thoſe who have been accuſtomed to 
confider the retroverfion of the uterus as pro- 
ductive of immediate and urgent danger, it 
may ſeem ſtrange to aſſert that, When the 
urine is diſcharged, the patients are often able 


"2 e 
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to return to the common buſineſs of life with- 
out danger, and with very little trouble, if no 


eſſential injury has been done to the bladder 


by the greatneſsor long continuance of the 
diſtention. I do not mean that they will be 
as perfectly eaſy as if the uterus was not re- 
troverted; but the inconveniences they may 
ſuffer will be trifling and of ſhort duration, 
compared with thoſe which might ariſe from 
violent attempts to replace it, : 

I ſhall conclude theſe remarks with an RY 
ſervation which will appear extraordinary. 
From the time when the firſt accounts of the 
retroverſion of the uterus were given in this 
country, which were written with great ac- 
curacy, but with too much apprehenſion, till 
within theſe few years, it was eſteemed to be 
a caſe of great danger, and to require the moſt 
delieate management; but, at the preſent 
time, no practitioner of credit conſiders it as 
a caſe of any difficulty, or feels any ſolicitude 
for the event, provided he be called to the re- 
lief of the patient before any —— is ac- 
un; end 


_= See Medical i Obſervatigns nd n, vol. IV. 
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ane ren depend Genilar to "thn of 
which we have been ſpeaking, and which has 
been called a retroflection of the uterus, has 
occurred in practice. By this term is implied 
ſuch an alteration in the' poſition of the parts 
of the uterus, that the fundus is turned down- 
wards and backwards between the refum and 
vagina, whilſt the os uteri remains in its natu- 
ral ſituation ; an alteration which can only be 
produced by the curvature or bending: of the 
uterus in the middle, and in one particular 
Nate ; that is, before it is properly contracted 
when a woman has been delivered. 

A ſuppreſſion of urine exiſting at the time 
of delivery, and continuing unrelieved after- 
wards, was the cauſe of the retroflection of 
the uterus in the ſingle caſe of this kind of 
which I have been informed by Dr. Thomas 
Cooper; and the ſymptoms were like thoſe 
which were occaſioned by the retroverſion. 

Wben the: urine was drawn off by the ca- 
eter which was — ag: without” diffi- 
culty, 
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culty, the fundus of the uterus was eaſily re- 


placed by raiſing it above the projection of the 
ſacrum, in the manner adviſed in the retro- 
8 8 aid it essen no 088 ente. 
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Taar affection of the vagina. and peri- 
num which I have termed. the bydrocele, or 
dtopſy of the perinæ um, is not an original diſ- 


caſe, but a ſymptom of the aſcites, occaſioned 
by the preſſure of the water contained in the 
cavity of the abdomen, upon the inflected part 


of the peritonæum between the vagina and 
rectum. The former, having no ſupport 
from the adjoining, parts, and being unable 
to ſuſtain the weight of the water which reſts 
upon it, after a certain time, begins to yield; 
and the preflure being continued or increaſed, 


the poſterior, part of the vagina is diſtended, 
puſhed down, and at length protruded through 


the external parts, in ſuch a manner as to! 
vert 5a perinzum. A tumour is then form 
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at the poſterior part of the pudndum, of which 

the vagina is the external coat, and the peri: 
toncum the internal! This appearance occurs 
tos rarely, or the inſtances recorded are too 
few, to juſtify the eſtabliſhment of any gene- 
ral mode of practice; but, by the hiſtory of 
the following caſe, we may be enabled to 
make a diſtinction of this particular tumour, 
and of the method of treatment which it may 
ſometimes be requilite and «driſallle to = 
ſue. 

In the year 17721 ted a patient who 
was then pregnant of her ſixth child. She 
had a flight cough, ſome difficulty in breath- 
ing, and an obtuſe pain in her right ſide. - Her 
eyes had a yellow tinge; and he had an un- 
eaſy ſenſation as if her ſtomach was ſwelled. 
Her urine, which was voided in ſmall quanti- 
ties, was high-coloured, and depoſited a red 

ſediment. Her pulſe was quick, the had a 
conſtant thirſt, and very little appetite, She 
reckoned that ſhe was in ws RO n 
of her pregnancy. 9 | 
Six ounces of blood were taken em the 
arm, a ſaline draught was given, with a few 

ins of rhubarb, twice daily or occafiotially. 

Ge was adviſed to driuk whey or ground- 


ivy 
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jey tea with milk, and ſweetened with honey, 
for her comtnon drink, to live chiefly upon 
fruit and vegetables, and to go into the 
country. There the reſided two months, 
during which time little alteration was made 
in her diet and medicines; but the abdomen 
was diſtended to an unuſually large fize. She 
then returned to her family in town in in dally 
expeQifion of being delivered, 
In the courſe of my Re IRE hs had 
often mentioned a complaint which was very 
troubleſome, and oceaſioned great ſolicitude. 
This; from her deſeription, 1 conſidered as a 
prolapfus of the uterus; and, expreſſing a de- 
ſire to be more particularly beg the 1 
mitted me to examine it. e 
I was ſurpriſed to find a tumour of the 
656 and ſome what of the form, of an inflated 
calf's bladder, rifing from the perinæum inter- 
nally,” paſſing forwards and outwards, ſo aa 
perfe@ly to occhade the entrance into the'va> 
gina. By preſſure the tumour leſſened, and 
by a continuance of the preflure it entirely 
diſappeared, leaving a looſe pouch within, and 
on the back part of the vagina. When the 
ſtood uꝑ the tumour returned to its vas 
ae and ſituation ; but when ſhe lay — 


. 
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a the en was renewed, it again why 
rnteſtine, but clearly eee a fluid which 
muſt communicate with ſome other cavity. 
I afterwards examined the abdamen, and could 
readily. perceive; a fluctuation in it. A doubt 
then aroſe whether ſhe was with child; but, 
by an examination per vaginam, I could diſr 
cover the head of a unk. child reſting upon 
the os pubis. hee ed 

The ane of Ae receſſion 
when preſſed, and its return when the preſ- 
ſure was removed and the patient ſtood up- 
right, together with the aſſurance of. there 
being water contained in the cavity of the 
abdbmen, were preſumptive proofs that there 
muſt be a communication between the tumour 
and that cavity; and this communication 
could not be explained ſo ſatisfactorily as by 
ſuppoſing that the water had inſinuated itſelf 
between the vagina and redtum, and, by reſt- 
ing upon, had at length n ſhe ue 
terior part of the vagina. 

If this opinion was juſt, it mighs- yak be 
debated, what was the moſt reaſonable method 
to be purſued for the relief of the patient 3 or 
Whether! it would not be more prudent to de- 

| ter 
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_ attempts till ſne was delivered. Seve- 


ral gentlemen ef the firſt eminence in the 


profeſſion were conſulted upon the occaſion, 


and it was agreed that we ſhould wait till ſhe 
was delivered, before the treatment of her other | 


complaints was taken into conſideration. 


| bour-elme on- The child being mall; and 


pre ſentitig naturally, it was ſoon expelled, the 


tumour yielding gradually to the preſſure of 
the head of the child; though it appeared 
that the expulſion was completed by the 
action of the uterus only, the abdominal muſ- 
cles being too much diſtended to contribute 
any aſſiſtance. The placenta came away with 
great eaſe, and ſhe had no complaint till the 
fourth day after her delivery, when, after a 
few looſe on her ſtrength __ and 1 
expired. 

Aſter her ah 1 was very aefirous of 
knowing the truth of the opinion which had 
been entertained concerning her caſe; but 


her friends would not conſent that the body 


ſhould be opened. They however permitted 
me to examine the tumour. A trocar be- 
ing puſhed into it, upwards of a quart of 


water was immediately diſcharged. . The 


water 


About three weeks after this time her la- 
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water then came away more ſlow ly; but 1 | 
obſerved that the abdomen ſubſided in propor- 


| tion to the water ee e the 
(canuls of the tir. 05 


Mr. Watfon, a ſurgeon of great wan e 
85 ability, Who ſaw this patient, informed 
me that he had met with a ſimilar caſe in a 
woman who was not pregnant. He tapped 
the tumour with a ſmall trocar, and ſeft the 
canula remaining in the orifice for ſeveral 
days. The water continued to drain away 
tilt the abdomen was perfectly empty. This 
woman recovered, ag you no return of the 
N e ; 

I lately end a beck 5 bad a tu- 
mour of the ſame kind as that above deſerib- 
ed, with Mr. Daviſon, ſurgeon in Changery- 
lane, Rut as ſhe had been many times tapped 
before in the common way with ſucceſs, I 
was afraid to recommend his making the 
puncture in the tumour, leſt danger ſhould 
be incurred by an attempt to procure more 
W or OO TR 05 
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By the A of the inteſtines, or omen 
tum, between the uterus and rectum is conſti- 
tuted a rticular kind of hernia, of which the 
caſes recorded are very few s. The incon- 
veniencies thence ariſing will depend upon the 
bulk of the tumour formed and the cempreſ=- 
ſion which the parts thus ſituated. may under- 
go. The methods by which relief is to be F 
obtained by art will immediately occur to By 
every practitioner, as they conſiſt in making N 
all prudent and reaſonable attempts to replace 
the diſarranged parts, and keeping them in 
their proper ſituation when replaced. It is 
happy for the patient that no immediate bad 
conſequences are likely to follow this com- 
plaint, though, under particular circumſtan- 
ces, it may prove fatal, as in the following 
caſe, Which was communicated to me by 
Dr. Maclaurin. 


* Elytrocele, Fogel, ccccii. ' Hernia in vagina uteri | 
eminens. | | 
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A ſervant-in a gentleman's family in in a Hate 
of perfect health, was ſuddenly ſeized with 
all the ſymptoms of a ſtrangulated hernia, 
though from the moſt accurate inquiry and 
examination, it did not appear that ſhe then, 
or at any preceding time had a Bernia. All 
the means uſed for her relief were ineffectual, 
and ſhe died on the third day of here illneſz 
Leave being obtained to inſpect the body, a 
conſiderable portion of inteſtine was found 
lying between the uterus and rectum, in a 
gangrenous ſtate; and it was confined and 
compreſſed in this fituation by a membranous 
| bridle, which paſſed from the fundus of the 

ulerus to the . part of the reccum. 
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5 SECTION 1 — 


' ON MENSTRUATIOW. 


Fata the uterus of every healthy woman 


who is not pregnant, or who does not give 


ſuck, there is a diſcharge of blood, at cer- 


tain periods, from the time of puberty to the - 


approach of old age; and, from the periods or 
returns of this diſcharge, it is called Menſtru- 
ation. 

There are ſeveral exceptions to this defi 
nition, It is faid that ſome women never 
menſtruate, their conſtitutions or ſtructure not 
requiring or allowing of this diſcharge. Some 
menſtruate while they continue to give ſuck, 
and others are faid to menſtruate woe: g preg - 


nancy; but of this I have never Ian an 


example. Some are ſaid to menſtruate in 
early infancy, and others in old age; but ſuch 
LION may, 1 believe, with more pro- 
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priety, be called morbid, or ſymptomatic ; atid 
when the female conſtitution from atty cauſe 
1s diſpoſed to or requires a ſanguitteous diſ- 
charge, it is commonly made from the veſſels 
of the uterus. There are alſo many varieties 
with reſpect to the periods and appearance of 
the diſcharge, from permanent cauſes of acci- 
dental influences ; but the definition f is gene 
rally true. 
At whatever time of life this Aaken 
comes on a woman is ſaid to be at puberty, 
though of this it is a conſequence, and not a 
cauſe. The early or late appearance. of the 
menſes may depend upon the climate, the con- 
ſtitution, the delicacy or hardineſs of living, 
and upon the manners of thoſe with whom 
young women converſe . There ſeems to 
be an analogy between the effect of heat upon 
fruits and the female conſtitution, with re- 
ſpect to menſtruation, for the warmer the cli- 
mate the ſooner the menſes appear. In Greece, 
and other hot countries, girls begin to men- 
ſtruate at eight, nine, and ten years of age; 
but advancing to the northern climes, there is 
a gradual protraction of the time till we come 
to Lapland, where women do not aalen 
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till they arrive t maturer age, and then in 
ſmall quantities, at long intervals, and ſome- 
times only in the ſummer v. But, if they do 
not menſtruate according to the genius of the 
country, it is ſaid they ſuffer equal inconve- 
niencies as in warmer climates} where the 
quantity diſcharged is much greater, and the 
periods ſhotter. In this country girls begin 
to menſtruate from the'' fourteenth to the 
eighteenth year of their age, and ſometimes 
at a later period, without any ſigns of diſcaſez 
but if they are luxuriouſly educated, ſleeping 
upon down beds, and fitting in hot rooms, 
menſtruation e at a more Dn. 
period. e ati) Ti 

Many hin in the eonitation aud ap- 
pearance'of women are produced at the time 
of their firſt beginning to meuſtruate. Their 
complexion is improved, their countenance is 
more expreſſive and animated, their attitudes 
graceful, and their converſation more in- 
telligent and agreeable; the tone of their. 
voice becomes more harmonious, their whole 
frame, but particularly | their breaſts, are 
expanded and. ages aud their minds. e. 


1 R Adr. nion ; 
* Linusi Flora Lapponica under the atcle Aſus. 
Vols 5M | ne. 
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no. longer engaged in chikiſh ratur, and 


| amuſements*." itt; Free) 
The difference in the ticks ef lib when 


ſon why women, in hot climates, are almoſt 
- univerſally treated as ſlaves, and why. their 
influence is ſo powerful and extenſive in cold 
countries, where perſonal beauty is in less 
eſtimation . In hot climates women are in 
the prime of their beauty when they are chil- 
dren in underſtanding and when their under- 


ſtanding i is matured, they are no longer the 


objects of love. In temperate climates their 
. perſons and their minds acquire perfection at 
the ſame time; and the united Payer +=" 
beauty and faculties is irreſiſtible. 
Some girls begin to menſtruate withe any 
preceding indiſpoſition, but there are n, 
appearances or ſymptoms which indicate the 


me in about to * mow: e 
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| Nec minus notum 4 n 3 3 
45 increſcente primum et tepeſacto utero; pubeſcit nempe, 
coloratior evadit, mammæ protubetine, pulehrior vultus ro- 
nidet, ſplendent oculi, vox canora, inceſſus, geſtus, __ 

omnia decora fiunt.— Haru. Exercitas.'de Paris. | 
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the meyer appear has been aſſigned as the rea 
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are uſually more ſevers at the firſt than in the 
ſucceeding periods, and they: are fimilar- to 
thoſe produced by uterine irritation from | 
other cauſes ;\as pains in the back and in- 
ferior extremities, complaints of the viſcera, 
with various hyſteric and nervous affections. 
Theſe commence with the firſt diſpoſition to 
menſtruate v, and continue till the diſcharge- | 
comes on, when they abate or diſappear ; re- 
turning, howevery: in ſore AN * a 
oe during . | | 
The quantity of blood nabe! at eck 
evacuation depends upon the climate and con- : 
ſtitution, and it varies in different women in 
the ſame climate; or, in the ſame women at 
different periods. But there is a common ; 
quantity to which, under the like circumſtan- 
ces; women approach, and it may be eſtimated - 
in this manner. Suppoſing the quantity to 
be about eighteen ounces in Greece, and two 
ounces in Lapland, there will be a gradual 


* 


- alteration between the two extremes, and 
©) in this country it will amount to about hom | 
"1 Ounces. | „ | 

10, 
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efluit, etiam ali iquot menſibus priuſquam _— — 
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There is alſo a great difference in the tine 
required for the completion of each period af 
menſtruation, In fore women the diſcharge 

returns preciſely to a day or an hours and in 

Without inconvenience. In ſore it 1s-figiſh- 
cd in a few hours, and in others it continues 

from one to ten days; but the intermediate 
time, from three to ix. days, is the maſk uſual, 

There has been an opinion, probably de- 


| Sg from the Jewiſh legiſlator and aſter- 


wards adopted by the Arabian phyſacians, 
that the, menſtruous blood poſſeſſed ſome pe · 
 culiar malignant properties. The regulations 
which have been made, in ſome countries, for 
the conduct of women at the time of men- 
ſtruation, the expreſſions uſed, the diſpoſal of 
the blood diſcharged, the complaints of wo- 
men attributed to its retention, and the effects 
enumerated by grave writers, indieate the 
moſt dreadful apprehenſions of 1 its baneſul in- 
fluence. Under peculiar | circumſtances of 
health, or ſtates of the nterut, or in hot 
climates, if the evacuation is flowly, made, 
the menſtruous blood may become more 
acrimonious or offenſive than the common 
maſs, or oy other ſecretion from 1: but 
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in khis country aud age, nd malignity iu 


ſuſpocted ʒ the menſtruous woman mixes in 


ſociety as ut all other times; and there is no 


reaſon ſor thinking otherwiſe than that this 
qſoharge is of the mot inoffenſive nature S. 
At the approach of olduge women ceaſe to 


menſtruate, but the time of the coſſation is 


coitittfdily tegulated by the original early or 
late appearance of the thenſeri”! With thoſe 
who began to menſtruate at ten or twelve 
yeats of age; tlie diſeharge will oſten ceaſe 


before they arrive at forty; but if the: firſt 
af 


us protracted to fixtech of eigh- 
teen years of age, independently of diſeaſe, 
ſuch women may continue ro menſtruate till 
e ue tho fiftieth, or even en 
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ren, cum mevſtruata neue chain) fi 0. 
vella vitis eg tangatur,, in perpetuum leditur, Heriles fiunt 
tactæ fruge moriuntur inſita, exuruntur hortorum germi- 
na ; fl mülief preeghans alterlus menſtttd ſupergredtatut, aut 
ims eireumlinatur, ubortum facit ; ei autem qua uierum non 
geſtat; coneimiendi ſpem adimit; purgantis: ſpiritus et vapor | 
ab ore, ſpecula atyue ; eborig nitorem obſcurat;.  guſtatus hic 
ſangyis cancs in tabiem agit, homines vero diris cruciatibus 
affligit, comitialem morbum, pilorum efluvium, aliaque ele · 
phanticorum vitia: idcirco a yeteribus inter venenarelatus ; 3, 
part i malignitate exiſtimatur, Wee N derhantici po- : 
tu5,=De Graaf, — 8 ee eee 
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the fixtieth- year of their age. But, in this 
country, the moſt frequent time of the coſſa· 
tion of the menſes is between the forty»fourth.. 
and forty- eighth! year after which women 
| n. By this conſtitutional 
e e eee e propagation of the 
ſpecies is, in every country, confined, to the 


moſt vigorous part of life; had it been other- 


viſe children might have become parents, and 
old women might have had children, when 
they were unable to apply them. with nou- . 
riſhment. e142. 8 I 133% 2 3. 2936} e. 
When ee e. of the common 
vterine diſcherge, they are ſometimes liable to 
periodical emiſſions of blood from the noſe, 
lungs, ears, eyes, breaſts, navel, and almoſt 
every other part of the body®, Theſe have 
been deemed as deviations of the memſer, and 
communicated with the moſt ſcrupulous: ex- 
| aQneſs, as if ſome great advantage was to be 
obtained by our knowledge of them. But the 
propriety” of conſidering them in this point of 
view ſeems bas pomp ings and T hee vom that 


* ma (menſirus)/ per bln ain, Tinh perocd- 
los, nares, aures, gingivas, mammas, umbilicum, minimum 
manus digitum, ac alias inſuetas IO | partes ingerdum 
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thay 3 ought rather to be WERE: 


diſcharges belonging to ſome diſeaſe under 
which the patient may labour, or to the ſtate 
ſhe is in; and that they often proceed from 


ſtruation, as hemorrhages of every Rind, in 
either 24 0 eee obſerved to be peri- 
odical. 1 4 3 n 

— men an al 0 a eee diſ- 
bare blood from various parts of the 
body, but generally from the hemorrhoidal 
veſſels, We might ſuppoſe that ſuch con- 
ſtitutions reſembled thoſe of women, though 
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vided into efficient and-fival, and though little 
has been ſaid upon this ſubject which is likely *' 
to ptocure any practical advantage, ſufficient 
attention has been paid both to the diſcovery 
of the cauſe and end of menſtruation ; and, 


M 4 15 where 


cauſes totally independent of thoſe af men- | 


1 
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where our ſenſes have failyd to procure evi- 
dence, the imagination hath been called to 
theſt aid. To unſophiſticated obſervation, 


aud to a mere relation of facts; or the infer- 


ences plainly. to be deduced from them, men 


imagination are by ſuch proceeding checked 


or ſuppreſſed, the want of underſtanding is 


_ ebhcealed, and the parade of learning is loſt. 


tis truth there will not be a doubt, if we con -· 


Hence a multitude of opinions are formed and 
transferred by the writers of one age to be 


controverted by thoſe of the next; and we are 


amuſed or perplexed, but not inſtructed. Of 


fider for a moment the. number of opinions 
which have devolved upon us, with reſpect to 
menſtruation and conception; the fallacy of 
which it would be the buſineſs of one man's 
life to confute. But, though we are not to 
be immerged in ſuch inquiries, a curſory view 
of what has been faid of the cauſes of men- 
ſtruation ſeems neceſſiry, to preſerve the 


unity, den my be called, "ON of b practical 
diſooorſe. e e n 


It has been ſald, nid Ari ul. that the 
uid of * the human body were, like the 
. 35 e ccean, 


it; 


ohh EEE 
ocean, influenced according to the phi, + 
the moon, and that menſtruation reſembled 
the tides. This diſcharge has been attributed 
to a pit hora of the conſtitution, or of the 
aterus j to a ferment generated in the uterus; 
or to ſome humour of the corftitution, as tho 
bile & produeing this ſpecific effect upon the 
uterus. The diſcharge has been aſſerted, by 
ſome, to come from the veins of the wterus 5 
by others from the arteries; and by others it 
is ſaid to be poured from cavities or receptacles 
in the ſubſtanee of the uterus, calculated to 
contain a certain quantity of blood, which was 
gradually collected iy the courſe of a month. 
Some have preſumed that it was a fimple diſ- 
charge: of blood, others that it was a ſecre- 
tion; ſotme that it was a conſtitutional diſ- 
charge, and others that it was merely local. 

That menſtruatĩon is not occaſioned by the 
moon, or any general phyſical cauſe, is evi- 
dent from the circumſtance of women men- 
ſtruating at every moment of its ĩncreaſe or 
decline; and if this reaſon was admitted, it 
would prove that men and animals thould alſo 
menſtrute. "8 is not probably occafioned 15 


"A Tk * Charkm—Drote. 
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pPletboras as the loſs of ſeveral times the quane 
tity of blood diſcharged in menſtruation; from 
the atm, or any other part of the body, does 
not prevent or interrupt the flowing of the men · 
Er and in thoſe complaints which ariſe from 
obſtructions of the menſet, greater relief is af · 
forded by a few drops of blood from the uterus 
itſelf, than by ten times the quantity from 
any other part. There ſeems to be no reaſon 
for the opinion of any fermenting principle 
being the efficient cauſe of menſtruation, no 
part of the uterus appearing fitted for its ſeore · 
az cting with any peculiar influence upon the 
uterus. was aſſumed, becauſe of the reſem- 
blance between the ſymptoms ariſing from an 
exceſs or defect of bile, and thoſe depending 
on menſtruation; together with the influence 
which: thoſe of bilious conſtitutions feel at the 
time of menſtruation. But this reaſon, like 
ſome of the former, would proye too much 
for the intended purpoſe, if it was admitted. 
Among the early cultivators of anatomy, it 
ems to have been thought of great impor- 
tance to decide from what veſſels the men · 
ſtruous blood way diſcharged, ſome contend- 
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ing hat it was from veins *, and others ſtrenu- 
ouſly maintaining that it was from arteries f, 
the opinion of there being receptacles in the 
nterus for its collection is of a; modern date 1. 
This latter cannot be true, as, from the ex- 
amination of the ers in women, at every in- 
From the appearance of the menſtruous blood 
in 4 healthy woman, and from that of the 


veſigly by which! it is diſcharged; which evi- 


dently run in a tortuous manner during the 
act of menſtruatioꝑ at leaſt, eee 
heſitated to pronounce it artetial. 
The menſtruons diſcharge has wein 
been conſidered fimply as blood, though of a 
different kind from the general maſs, as it has 
been, obſerved, not to..coagulate I. All. 4 
hangin ie e d e re. 


+ Sanguis exit de corgore per dilataras tectzs arterias m. 
2 in menſtruorum excretione, in RON 


Epiſtola ad Baer baauium. . 
1 Syſtem of the Womb. — dini. 5 AP 
1 Haller has quoted SOT WS ee ee 
not, find it in any part of kis works. VLDL hat 
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have itherefore/ been diſtinguiſhed: 3 
ſtruation and aſſigned to ſome other e uiſe. 


7 Whether menttruation ought to be eſteemed 
a feofetion»fimilar- to that made by other 
; glands ofthe body and ddes not! coatulate 

becauſe it is. eſſentially different from: blood, 
which 1believez- whether theooagalationis 


prevented by a mimuie with the diſcharge 


tom the muceus glands por Whether it 30 4 


feetetion fror the aurut peœu r tq that part, 
Without shalbgy er reſemblatte to, that of 
auy other partf may be prored by future ob- 


ſervations ki Experitnents;” vi eter 16:fs; 


The various bplmdns Sr renttrusrien Being 


tnue to be ſoppotted by thoſe” Wie think 
them of eonſequenice. Every diſcha de is 
local, though its effect muſt be conftitutiotial; 
der a de, not appear tit the" Cera 
the ſoppreſſiog of the men/es cg a 5 ger 
the nee bile-ypon * * 8 
diſcharge: by "uifitie" ben the natural 8 
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Nvmzrovs; 28 the opinions have been of 


the efficient cauſe of menſtruation, two, only 
have been entertained: of its ſinal cauſe; firſt, 
that it was deſigued to preſerve che uterus in 
a ſtate fit for conception. ; ſecandly, that this 
bload, being mare in quantity than was neceſ- 
ſary for the ordinary purpoſes of the conſtitu · 
tion, became, during the ſtate of pregnancy, 
noutiſhment for the fætut, without wh ro- 
duQtian of the ſtrength of tho parent. | 
_. The firſt of theſe opinions, I men 
controverted, obſervation having fully proved 
that women who do not menſtruate from the 
uteruts, or who are nat in a ſtate diſpoſed to 
menſtruate, cannot conceive; even though 
they ſhould have a periodical diſcharge of 
bload from any other part of the body. 


Hence we. may conclude, whether menſtru- 
ation be neceſſary for the conſtitution of a 
woman or not, that it is a. circumſtance on 
which the due and healthy tate of the uterus 
very much depends. It has alſo been obſerv- 
at | 185 : '\ ed 
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n at the ee 
ſalacious, or in a ſtate fit for the propagation 
of the ſpecies, have a diſcharge equi g to 
menſtruation, Which is generally Mens; 

c but, in ſome inſtances, in very hot ſeaſons, 

and climates, becomes, 1 WR e 
 olichens; ſanguineous. n 

Of the n b opinion; at mens 
| firuous blood contrihutes to the formation or 
utriment of the Nur, there is much reaſon 
to doubt. The former ſeems to have been 
founded on the obſervation that women Who 

did not menſtruate could not conceive; and 
| this, if carried to its full extent, might have 
led to another concluſion, that the time of men- 
| Aicuation' was moſt favourable to conception; 
| which is allo ved not to be juſt, chere being 
the readieſt diſpoſition to conceive ſoon after a 
period of menſtruation. As to the ſhare 
which the menſtruous blood might have in the 
0 nouriſhment of the fetus, as all animals, 
whether menſtruating or not, ſupply their 
conception with nouriſhment of a proper kind, 
and in a ſufficient quantity to bring them to 
perfection, we may be permitted to conchude 
| that it is by ſome common principle. If there 
Had been a Is abatement of 2 
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in p n to the inereaſe of the n | 
nouriſhment might have been preſumed to be 
one che final cauſes of menſtruation.” But, 
is an inſtant and a total ſuppreſſion of 
the menſes when a woman has conceived, they 
muſt either be ſuperfluous in the early, or de- 
ficient in the advanced ſtate of pregnancy. 

The mucous diſcharge from the uteri of 
animals proves that they are in a ſtate favour- 
able to the propagation of their ſpecies; and 
the menſtruous diſcharge is a proof of the 
fame in women, as far as the uterus is con- | 
cerned.” For the reaſon of this difference we 
are to ſearch in the ſtructure of the nteri of 
the different clafſes'of animals. The defire of 
procreation exiſts i in animals only at certain 
ſeaſons of the year; by theſe it is regulated 
in ſuch a manner, that the offspring will 
be produced at the time when they are kkely 
to ſuffer the leaſt injury from the climate in 
which they are to live, fo that it is accommo- 
dated to every climate; unleſs the genuine 
nature of the animal be changed by luxurious 
treatment, or by defect of nouriſnment. Wo- 
men, on the contrary, having every month 
that diſcharge which wow them capable of 
were propagate | th elr ns Fever 
- ſeaſon 


granted by Providence to mankind. 
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AL the common ns tending 
aw bave been well and fully de- 
ſcribed by various authors, but as I have very 
oſten obſerved a ſubſtance expelled with the 
menſtrual diſcharge, which has hitherto eſcap- 
pr notice, and as I apprehend the knowledge 
of this ſubſtance may be of uſe in praftice, 
feel it incumbent on me to deſcribe it; 

In the examination of that diſcharge. for 
the purpoſe of inveſtigating the ſtate of the 
uferus and the diſcovery of ſome complaints 
thereon depending, a membranous ſubſtance 
was often ſhewn me, which was uſually con- 
fidered as the token of an early conception, or 
1 as the caſual form of coagulated. blood. But 
= of. cxamwining this ſubſtance. with more atten- 
Hi tion, 


1 


4 


dd ns rA Tron. % 
tion, I conſtantly found that one ſurface had 
a flocky appearance, and the other a ſmooth 
one it had in all reſpects the reſem- 
blangs of that membrane which Ruyſch had 
called the villous, of the formation of which 
Harvey has given a deſcription, and which 
the late Dr. Hunter at length deſcribed with 
his uſual precifion and called the decidua. To 
put the matter out of doubt, about four years 
ago I requeſted the favour of- Dr. Baillie to 
examine ſome portions of it, and he agreed 
with me in thinking it fimilar to the decidua. 
As the firſt caſes in which this membrane was 
diſcharged, were thoſe of women who were 


married, a doubt aroſe in my mind whether it 


was not really a conſequence of early concep- 
tion, but I have lately had the moſt undoubted 


proofs that it is ſometimes diſcharged by un- 


married women, and may be formed without 
connubial communication; and that the #terus 
has, occaſionally or conſtantly, in ſome women, 
the property of forming it, at, or in the inter- 
val between, the periods of the menſtrual diſ- 
charges. It ſeems particularly neceſſary to 
eſtabliſh this fact, as the appearance of the 


membrane has more than once given riſe to 


erroneous 885 and unjuſt aſperſions, Nor 
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is this the only circumſtance in which; ſome 


women, at each period of menſtruation, have 
ſymptoms like thoſe which uin preg- 
dane or parturition. e WG 
In every caſe in which this membearie-has 
keen diſcharged the women have menſtruated 
with pain, and the diſcharge has flowed lowly 
and apparently with difficulty till the mem - 
brane was come away, which in ſome caſes 
has been inſmall flakes, and in others in pieces 
equal to the extent of half the cavity of the 
uterus, of which they retained the ſhape,” I 
ſuſpect, but my experience does not enable me 
to decide, that this membrane is expelled in 
every caſe of habitual painful menſtruation. - 
No wotnan in the habit of expelling this 
membrane, has been known to conceive, and 
this obſervation leads me to ſpeak of the means 
which have been uſed for making ſuch a 
change in the ſtate of the uterus, that it 
ſhould be diveſted of the property of forming 
this membrane at the time of menſtruation. 


There does not appear any external peculi- 


arity of conſtitution, or diſpoſition to any other 
complaint in many of thoſe who have been liable 
to the formation of this membrane, which is in 
fact a N office N at an improper 
= 4 e- | | time, 


me, A, my as 
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time. Necourſe has been generally had to 
preparations' of quickfilver, chiefly to calomel 


given ſometimes as active purges, and ſome- 


times in ſmall quantit ies continued ſo long as 
to raiſe aflight falivation. Together with the 
calomel I have directed a large doſe of the Tine - 


tura Cinchone Ammoniata to be gwen twice in 
the courſe of the day; the fate of burnt 
ſponge with bark; myrrh and the different 
preparations of iron, and the Tunbridge or 
Spa waters ; in ſhort every medicine which 
could have the power of altering the ſtate of 
the glandular fyſtem in general, or that of the 
uterus in particular, has been tried, but not 
often with ſucceſs. I think I have in one in- 
ſtance known the uſe of an injection chiefly 


compoſed of the Aqua Zinci Vitrielati cum 


CHER remove this complaint. 


SECTION V. 


ALL women have an opinion that menſtru- 
ation is to them a caufe of diſeaſes from which 
men are exempt; and their apprehenſions of 
danger are chiefly confined to the times of the 
ce,” and of the final ceſſation of 
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the menſes.. It is not however proved that more 
women ſuffer at the time of puberty than men, 
though there may be ſome difference in their 
diſeaſes; nor is it decided that thoſe diſeaſes, 
which occur at the time of the final ceſſation 


of the menſes, are more frequent or more dan- 


gerous than thoſe to which men are liable at 
an equivalent age. Some advantage ſeems to 
be derived to women from their capability to 
menſtruate, eſpecially to thoſe whoſe conſti- 
tutions or particular ſituations require diſ- 
charges of blood for their relief; for ſuch, at 
all periods of life, are uſually made with great 
facility from the veſſels of the aterus; whereas, 
in men, theſe evacuations often happen from 
parts which ſuſtain much conſequent injury. 
Thecircumſtances attending menſtruation are, 
however, ſometimes ſuch as to require medi- 
cal aſſiſtance, and theſe I ſhall confider in the 
following order; firſt, obſtruction of the menſes; 
ſecondly, exceſs of the menſes; thirdly, pain - 
ful menſtruation; and then I ſhall ſpeak of 
the treatment which may be proper at the 
time of the final cefſation of the menſes. 
By the term obſtruction is properly under- 
ſtood the defect or failure of the appearance of 
| | the 
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the menſes, at a time of life when they might 
be expected; and by ſuppreſſion, a total ſtop- 
page of the menſtruous diſcharge which has 
before appeared“. But the terms are 520 
ſcriminately uſed, | 

Theſe have generally been N origi- 
nal diſeaſes, producing many troubleſome, 
and ſometimes dangerous conſequences; but 
the moderns have, with more propriety, con- 
ſidered them as ſymptoms of ſome diſeaſe with 
which the conſtitution was primarily affected. 
But, in ſome caſes, the ſuppreſſion of the 
menſes ſeems to be an original affection, often, 
though not univerſally, ſucceeded by a cer- 
tain train of untoward ſymptoms ; for it ap- 
pears, in ſome women, to be a ſimple inter- 
ruption of the diſcharge, not neceſſary for the 
conſtitution at ſome particular times, and 
when the interruption happens to thoſe who 
are married it ſometimes gives fallacious hopes 
of pregnancy. The preciſe reaſon of this 
temporary ſuppreſſion it would be difficult to 
inveſtigate ; but I have obſerved it to happen, 


* Chloroſis. Cullen. G. xlv, Dyſpepſia, vel rei non 
eſculentæ deſiderium, cutis pallor vel decoloratio, vene 


minus plene, dorporis tumor ae 1 AIP; 
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together with a reduclion of the ſize of the 
breaſis, in very chaſte women, who have been 
under the neceſſity of living ven from 
their huſbands. 

As very different alete may een 
i of the ſuppreſſion” of the menſes, and 
as this may in different conſtitutions produce 
very oppoſite effects, it is not extraordinary 
that we ſhould find thoſe ſymptoms, which 
have been deſcribed as attendant on the ſup- 
preſſion of the menſes, ſo numerous and ſo 
unlike. But the two principal diſtinctions 
are to be made from the appearance of the 
patients, ſome of whom have a pale leuco- 
phlegmatic look, with every conſequence and 
indication of want of power and energy in the 
conſtitution, and a fulneſs of vapid fluids; but 
others have a florid complexion, with ſigns of 
à hectic diſpoſition. To either of theſe ſtates 
may be joined all the various ſymptoms whack 
ariſe from uterine diſturbance. © 

In the obſtruction of the menſes, with a pale 
complexion, a variety of medicines have been 
given, which were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the pro- 
perties of immediately influencing the uterus, 

and of promoting the menſtruous diſcharge 
by ame ſi Og operations - But ſpeculative 
differences 


. | { - 
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ann have been loſt in the uniformity of 
practice; for thoſe who have differed widely 
in their theories of menſtruation, and in their 
opinions of the operation of the medicines pre- 
ſcribed, have agreed as to the individual medi- 
cines which they recommended; and it was 
of no importance to the patient whether the 
effect was produced by ſome ſpecific opera- 
tion, or was ſecondary to an alteration made 
upon the conſtitution. Every medicine which 
has the power of ſtrengthening or invigorats 
ing the habit, bitters, aromatics, and prepara- 
tions of iron, become eventually promoters of 
the menſtruous diſcharge. But, previous to 
their uſe, it will, in general, be neceſſary to 
give a gentle emetic and laxative medicines, 
for the purpoſe of freeing the conſtitution 
from the load of inactive fluids, and of cleanſ- 
ing the primæ viæ, by which the operation of 
ſuch -medicines will be rendered more effec- - 
tual Of theſe, the preparations of iron are 
ſuppoſed: to be the moſt powerful and beſt 
adapted to the caſe; and they may be given 
in a variety ef forms and quantities, alone or 
joined with bitters and aromatics, provided 
the patient has no fever. The chalybeate 
waters of our own country, or thoſe of Sa, 
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are vniverſally proper. In ſome caſes tepid 
bathing, or pedi/uvia, are of ſervice; and in 
others bathing in the ſea: and I have obſerv- 
ed that the guides to the ladies continue to go 
into the water, during the time of Ae 
tion, without any inconvenience. __ -- 
Medicines of this claſs do not always. 50 
duce the menſtruous diſcharge, or its return, 
though they ſcarce ever fail to improve the 
health. In the conſtitutions of ſome women 
there is an idioſyncraſy which withſtands the 
effect of ſuch medicines as are generally found 
to anſwer certain intentions; and yet: the 
ſame end may be gained by ſome other medi- 
eine, in general leſs efficacious, Different 
preparations of quickſilver have ſometimes 
been given with advantage in this complaint. 
The root of madder has been adviſed, either 
in one or more large doſes, about the time 
when the menſes are expected, or to the quan- 
tity of half a dram twice or three times daily 
in the intervals . Repeated emetics, which 
are ſuppoſed to operate, not by cleanſing the 
prime vi only, but by agitating and calling 
forth the powers of the conſtitution to more 
vigorous action, are ſometimes ſucceſsfully 
k See Riverius, and, before him, Sennertus. 
wi 8 uſed, 


uſed. Fleet, directed to the region of 
the uterus and ovaria, has lately been praQtiſed 


and recommended by men of reputation; and 
often, I believe, with ſucceſs, _ 


In the ſuppreſſion of the men/es, with a wks 


complexion, the diet ſhould be generous, and 


wine may be allowed. Exerciſe of every kind 
is proper; but it ought not to be greater than 
the patient can bear without fatigue, as great 
exertions have ſometimes produced immedi- 


ately dangerous, and even fatal effects. They 


may oſten be invited by dancing or riding ou 
horſeback, and theſe ſeem beſt adapted to 
their complaint, though I have lately ſeen 
ſome inſtances in which ſ-inging anſwered 
better than any other exerciſe. 4 
The ſuppreſſion of the menſes with a forid 
complexion, is uſually combined with ſymp- 
toms very different from thoſe which occur 
when it is pale, and a method of treatment 
reverſe. to the former is required; for the 


colour of the cheeks is, in theſe caſes, the 
fluſh of diſeaſe, and not the glow of health, 


Such patients have uſually a flight cough, 
pains in the breaſt, ſome difficulty of breath- 


ing, fever, and other ſigns of a conſumptive 


tendency, In wen itugtions,. inſtead of pur- 


ſuing | 
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ſuing the former intention, with the vie y vf 
producing or promoting the menſtruous diſ- 
charge, we mult regard the diſeaſe, and en- 
deavour to give relief by repeated bleeding in 
mall quantities, by antiphlogiſtic and emol- 
kent, medicines, by a vegetable diet, and by 
rapoſe, forbidding all exerciſe but that of the 
moſt eaſy kind, and then the ſuppreſſion ef the 
menſes may come under contemplation. The 
tiaclura Melampodti has been ſtrongly recom- 
mended ; but the principal good which it does 
| ſeems, to be produced n operation as a 
gentle laxative. 

The menſes are ſomotimes fupprefied by 
ſudden expoſure to cold, or by violent exer- 
ciſe and agitatiou during the time they are 
flowing. Even in theſe caſes the ſuppreſſion 
is ſubſequent to the attack of ſome diſeaſe ; 
as a pleuriſy, peripneumony, acute rheuma- 
tiſm, inflammation. of the uterus, or the 
like; and under ſuch circumſtances'the ſame 
treatment is to be adviſed as the particular na- 
ture of the diſeaſe may require, without re- 
gard to the menſes *. {Pack oh 

I bave been informed chat, in ſuppreffions or deviations 
of the menſes, injections per væginam, in the compoſition ot 
which there is ſome, preparation of quiekſilver, are of parti- 


x eule levi ice; ver) of ſych I have not had any experience. 
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diſcharge may be of two kinds *. It may 


conſiſt either in the frequency of its return, 
or the ſuperfluity of its quantity at each 


1 and the cauſes aſſigned for either of 
theſe are, too great fulneſs of the conſtitution, 
or the thin and acrimonious ſtate of the blood; 
together with external accidents. Inſtances 
occur in practice in which women menſtruate 
at each period a larger quantity than their 
conſtitutions are able to afford; yet thoſe 
caſes, which are uſually reduced under the 


term profuſion of the men/es, are very rare; 


what are called ſuch being either hemorrhages 
accompanying early abortions, or morbid or' 
ſymptomatic diſcharges from the uterus. The 
ſymptoms of the profuſion of the menſes are 


the ſame as thoſe which are produced by he- 


* Menorrhogia.—Cullen, G. zxxvii. Dori; lumborum, 
ventris, parturientium inſtar dolores ; menſtruorum copi- 
"A vel ſanguinis e vagina mw ordinem fluxus, 
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morrhages from any other part of the body, 
with ſome peculiar to affections of the uterus. 
If there ſhould be merely too large a quan- 
tity of menſtruous diſcharge at each period, or 
too frequent returns, ſuch medicines and regi- 
men as ſtrengthen the conſtitution or amend 
the health will be proper; and when theſe 
complaints can be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 
want of a due degree of contraQtibility in the 
blood veſſels, gentle emetics, occaſionally re- 
peated, have been of great ſervice. However, 
in far the greater number of caſes of this kind 
which occur in practice, the diſcharge ſeems 
to be ſymptomatic, and dependant on the 
general feveriſh ſtate of the patient, or that of 
the uterus in particular. For, if aſtringent 
or ſtrengthening medicines are given in the 
firſt inſtance, they are ſo far from removing 
the complaint, that they iucreaſe it, and the 
diſcharge will continue as long as ſuch medi- 
cines are adminiſtered. But, if the feveriſh 
diſpoſition be previouſly abated by bleeding and 
a proper regimen, ſuch medicines as were be- 
fore recommended for the ſuppreſſion of the 
menſes may then be given with propriety and 
advantage. In diſcharges of blood from the 
wterus, ne from Ciſcaſes of the part, 
the 


—— 139 

the din muſt depend upon _ nature of 
the diſeaſe, of which we cannot form any 
juſt opinion without an examination per va- 


SECTION VII. 


Tur pain with which ſome women men- 
ſtruate at each period, is ſufficient, from its 
violence and duration, to render a great part 
of their lives miſerable *, Healthy, robuſt 
women, or thoſe in whom the proceſs is 
ſpeedily concluded, ſuffer very little at that 
time; the pain is therefore to be attributed to 
an increaſed degree of irritability in the habit, 
or to the difficulty with which thoſe veſſels, 
deſigned for the menſtruous diſcharge, become 
permeable. It is in general moderated, and 
ſometimes altogether removed, by the uſe of 
ſuch means as leſſen uterine irritation, or fa- 
cilitate the diſcharge. Bleeding in ſmall quan- 


* Dyſmenorrhza. Pegel clax., Profluvium ſanguinis 
uterini menſtruum dolorificum. 


. 
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tities, gently purgative medicines, and opiates, 
repeated according to the urgency of the caſe, 
may be occaſionally directed with advantage. 
Soaking the feet in warm water, or receiving 
the ſteam of it upon the parts principally 
affected, will often do much ſervice; but no 
medicine of this kind gives equal relief with 
the warm bath, which may be uſed every 
evening, when the ſymptoms proceeding men- 
ſtruation come on, and continued throughout 
the period. Many medical writers have ad- 
viſed, and it is yet a popular cuſtom, to give 
medicines of that kind which have been call - 
ed deobſtruent, with the view of promoting 
the diſcharge by quickening the action of the 
parts concerned; and in ſome conſtitutions 
theſe may be proper: but, as all ſuch medi- 
cines diſturb and increaſe the heat of the 
body, they are generally found, by experience, 
rather to increaſe than to abate the pain. 
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Ar the approach of old age the menſes diſ- 
appear, the conſtitutions of women neither 
requiring nor allowing a continuance of the 
diſcharge. It was before obſerved, that this 
event uſually happens about the forty-eigmm 
year of their age, though ſome inſtances have 
occurred of their ceſſation ſo early as the 
thirty- fifth, and of their duration to the fix- 
tieth year of the woman's age. 

The men/es ſeldom diſappear ſuddenly ; 40 
before their departure, they become irregular 
in theit periods or in the quantity diſcharged. 
Theſe irregularities are uſually accompanied 
with diſturbances in the conſtitution, particu- 
larly of the viſcera, and thoſe complaints 
which are called hyſteric. | 

All women are alarmed at the time of the 
final ceflation of the menſes; and are perſuad- 
ed that the ill conſequences which-ſometimes 
enſue are to be prevented by proper care and 
management. But it muſt be obſerved, that 


ſcarce 
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ſearce one of a great number of women ſuf. 


fers more than temporary inconvenience on 
that account; and it is not reaſonable to 
think that any diſeaſe ſhould be a neceſſary 
conſequence of the ceſſation of a diſcharge, 
which is as perfectly natural as its appearance 
or continuance. But if there be a diſpoſition 


to diſeaſe in the conſtitution, eſpecially in the | 
uterus, a more rapid progreſs is made when 


the men/es ceaſe; not becauſe theſe. give ex- 
iſtence to, or increaſe the diſeaſe by their 
qualities, but becauſe the conſtitution, or the 
part diſpoſed to diſeaſe, is deprived of a local 
diſcharge, by which it was relieved. 

On the preſumption that the menſes retain- 
ed became, by their malignant quality, the 
cauſe of diſeaſes, many medical writers have 
adviſed aloetic, and other ſtimulating medi- 
eines, which were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the 
power of continuing the diſcharge a longer 
time than the natural. As the principle is 
not juſt, the practice is alſo in general very 
injurious; for I hardly recollect an inſtance 
in which ſuch medicines did not do miſchief, 
by increaſing all thoſe complaints which were 
imputed to, becauſe they occurred at the 
time of, the final ceſſation of the menſes. 


But 
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But the preſent mode of praftice i is far more 


reaſonable and ſucceſsful, it being now uſual 


| to, bleed; occaſionally, which women advanced - 


beg EY | — 5 e bear very well, 42 


Fo 


11 is, however, A "well known fat, that 
the uterus. is more liable to diſeaſes at the 
time of the final ceſlation of the menſes t than | 
at any other; and that theſe oſten terminate 
either in a ſeirrhus or cancer, with .conſe- 
quences the moſt painful and deplojable. . We 
have, at preſent, no idea of a cancer but that 
it is an. incurable diſeaſe, of which there are 
probably many varieties; and when it affects 


the uterus, beſides, the general ſymptoms 
which ariſe from uterine irritation, 01 f from 


other cauſes, there is, together with pain in- 
creaſing according to the progreſs of the diſ- 
eaſe, a ſerous, ichorous, or bloody diſcharge, 


frequently of ſuch an acrimonious quality, as 


to excoriate the external parts in its paſſage, 
and at length to corrode the bladder and 
rectum; admitting no other relief than what 
is afforded by. oprum, which has only the 
power of procuring an imperfect and ſhort 
inſenſibilit y to a tortures of the diſeaſe. 
Vol. * 0 25 " Fbe 
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For the relief of thoſe who have Cat 
in the complied en of a Cancer of the 
vierus, Humanity and intereſt have inſtigated 
many practitioners to pay the moſt ſerious at- 
tention to this diſeaſe, with the view of dif- 
covering its cauſe, 'the means of preventing it, 
or ſome adequate remedy when it did exiſt; 
even. the pretenſions of empirics have been 
examined with candour and tried with perſe- 
| verance. Of courſe, we have been led to the 
uſe of a variety of medicines, of which great 
expectations of benefit have been entettamed; 
a8 preparations of quickſilver, of iron, of lead, 
of antimony, and even of arſenic ; all the 
"line preparations ; farfaparilla, bark, clivers, 
or gooſe-tongue; the juice of the water- 
parſnep, and of a thouſand other herbs ; but, 
above all, the hemlock in every form, ſeparate 
or combined with each other. Baths, fomen- 
tations, and injections of every kind, have 
been applied with many different contrivances. 


Some of theſe have evidently accelerated the 
"progreſs of the diſeaſe; and though others 
have afforded temporary relief, few ingenious 
men will heſitate to acknowledge, that the 
"good to be expected from any mode of treat- 
* or medicine bitherto diſcovered, 7 "muſt 

I e be 
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4 Ar by the relief of the ſymptoms, 
rather than the diminution or removal of _ 


diſeaſe'; and that, in its\advanced ſtage, we 
may be happy if ſo much be in our power. 
| Tt is remarkable, that the cure of cancers 


affecting other parts of the body, where ap- 


plications could be made with the greateſt | 
facility and advantage, has not been attempt- | 
ed, when thoſe of the uterus have been under- 
taken with great cotifidence. This may be 
among the inſtances in which the credulity of 
patients renders them liable to the impoſitions 


of empirics, who often pretend to cure a diſ- 


: eaſe which never exiſted, or extol as 4 cure 
its mitigation, If it be however allowed, 


that this diſeaſe is incurable, and that regular 
practice deſpairs of giving aſſiſtance, when 
the diſeaſe is arrived at a certain ſtate, the 


trials of empiriciſm, under ſome reſtrictions, 


may not only be permitted but encouraged, 
with the expectation of ſome caſual good; 


and if, by the expenditure of money, hope, 


though of ſhort duration, can be procured, 


the purchaſe is cheap at any rate. It is upon 
this principle that honeſt men are ſometimes 


obliged to equivocate, or to promiſe more 
than they are conſcious they are able to per- 
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ſorm. But, as by the favour. of Providence, 
and:the labours of men, remedies have been 
diſcovered for many diſeaſes which were once 
thought incurable, we may truſt that one will 
at — gth be found for r moſt * 
diſeaſe „ 

But this ak to diſcover n ſpecific 
remedy for a cancer, has, in one view, been 
productive of miſchief, Though the eſſen- 
tial nature of the cancerous virus is unknown, 
one of its firſt effects is inflammation, with 


its concomitant nnn Or, perhaps more 


® + Many years ago, I drew up l for the eftabliſh- 
ment of a houſe for the reception of cancerous caſes only; 
to be under the direction of a very able phyſician, ſurgeon, 
and apothecary, whoſe abilities ſhould be wholly exerted for 
the inveſtigation of the nature of this diſeaſe, and for the ex- 
-amination of the effect of the medicines which it might be 
| prudent to try. If ſuch a houſe ſhould ever be eſtabliſhed, 
the medical attendants ought to receive public falaries, be- 
' cauſe the profeſſed object would be to gain knowledge; 
whereas, in other hoſpitals, the principal object is to relieve 
the diſtreſſed, the e of n being a n 
conſideration. 

Lately ſome 9 gentleman, 8 added to the 
merit of the donation by. the concealment of his name, has, at 
the expence of more than three thouſand pounds, formed an 
eſtabliſhment for this purpoſe incthe Middleſex Hoſpital, from 
n PO NOuE rar e 
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properly (| peaking according to Mr. Hunter, 
a cancer may be ultimately produced either 
by a long continuance of one wrong action, 
or by a ſucceſſion of wrong actions; ſo that 
if we had the power of ſuppreſſing or quiet- 
ing the firſt or ſecond action, we ſhould in 
fact be able to prevent, though we could not 
cure a cancer, which may be the reſult of the 
whole. As the diſpoſition to inflame may 
often be removed by bleeding, proper medi- 
cines, a very ſtrict and abſtemious diet, the 
part may be kept in a quieſcent ſtate, and the 
progreſs of the diſeaſe ſuſpended or retarded. 
For this purpoſe alſo, local bleedings, very fre- 
quently repeated, by ſcarification or leeches 
on the lower part of the back, or on the thighs 
in uterine caſes, are often uſeful; and iſſues 
have been found, in ſome caſes, to have done 
much ſervice, But if theſe means of giving 
relief are neglected, which have indubitably 
been found to ſooth, to leſſen, to ſoften, and 
ſometimes entirely to diſſipate, inflamed, en- 
larged, or indurated tumours in the breaſts, 
and other parts, and we are wholly engaged 
in the contemplation of an abſolute and effec- 
tual cure, when a cancer is actually eſtabliſh- 

ed, it appears that we reject a leſs preſent ad- 
y | O 3 vantage 
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vantage which is generally in our power, for. 
the purſuit, of a greater, though diſtant good, 
which we may neyer obtain, as well as loſe 
the chance of preventing future miſchief, I 
muſt alſo be obſeryed, that a very great num- 
ber of cafes have occurred, in Which thoſe 
ſymptoms which commonly attend a cancer 
of the uterus, and Which have been called can- 
oerous, have come on with great rapidity. and 
violence, were not really ſuch, as the patients 
have not only. been relieved, but offectually 
cured, by actiyity and perſeyerance in the anti» 
phlogiſtic treatment above mentioned. 
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By the Wes ̃ desen i. 
formation of an embryo, or a — tamen 
of a new being, in conſequenee of the mix- 
ture of the male and female emen; or of the 
operation of one of both of theſe, in or er 
enn een 
It has been much diſputed ume con. 
ception be merely an aſſemblage of ſmall par- 
ticles already prepared, ad conſtituent | the 
kind; or firſt a production or change of, and 
then 40 coaptation of particles deſigned for that 
purpoſe. But the firſt part of the proceſs by 
which primordial exiſtence is eſtabliſhed, by 
the minuteneſs and complication of the ob- 
jects to be deſcribed, and by the retirement 
of the ' ofeudibg circumſtances, 'is probably 
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involved in too much obſcurity to be dif 
covered by the human faculties. Even when 
the firſt changes have been made, the parts 


remain too ſmall to admit a very accurate ex- 


amination. But neitber the difficulty of the 
inveſtigation, nor the acknowledged uncertain» 


ty of allreaſoning, without the ſupport of facts, 


have deterred ingenious and ſpeculative men, 
in every age, fram hazarding their opinions on 


this ſubject. It is true, that little ſatisfaction 


profit by, the-knawledge-of.their opinion, we 


may be convinced that little has hitherto heen 


ſaid on this ſubje& for our information. . 


The firſt opinion recorded i is, believe, that 
of Pythagoras. He ſuppoſed, that from the 
brain and nery es of the male, 4 woiſt vapour 
deſcended in the gt of coition, by which 
ſimilar parts of the embryo were. formed, 
Theſe were thought to be the ſeat of; the 
ſoul, and of caurſe the parts from which. all 
the ſenſes were derived. All the grofler 


parts, he imagined, Were compoſed” of the 


blood and humours contained in the uterui 


He ſaid that the embryo was formed. i in, forty 
days, but- that ſeven, nine, or. ten months 


Were required þ for the | perfeRtion of the fetus, 


according 
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ſuppoſed that the ſame laws which guided 
the formation of the fetus, influenced the 
conduct of the man. TY 

It Was a cuſtom with the Sy thians to 7 1 
the veins behind the e ears, oy they intend- 
ed to procure impotence or ſterility ; : and it is 5, 
remarkable that this cuſtom | remains, and an 
opinion += that 'of Pythagoras, | 18 entertained | 
by the in abitants of ſome of. the iſlands lately 
diſcovered 1 in Bo South Seas. Changing the 
term hormony or magic, occult quality, and 
the like expreſſi ons, by which an itaperfect 
idea is conveyed, of * a conceffi ion that we have 
procceded to the extent of our knowledge i is 
atually made, many ſucceeding 1 writers have | 

ven us their. eonjectures. ny N 
Empedecles p reſumed, that ſome parts of an 
embryo were inne in the ſemen of the 
wale, and others in that of the female, and 
that by their mixture an embryo was formed. 
He likewiſe thought that the defire of pro- 
creation originated in the natural fendeucy of 
the ſeparated parts to be united. 5 

That conception took place in the cavity 
of the uterus, by the mixture of due propor- 
tions of the male and female ſemen, in which 


Were 
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Were equally. contained the organic Princi- 
plc s. of; f, the epbryo, was the opinion of Hpbe- 


crates. My 1 20 5 
*"Ariftatle Jene = exiſtence _ "ſemen i _ 
the | female. He imagined that the materia 
parts. of the. embryo. were formed by the men- 
ſtruous blood,” and that the ſemen of the male 
furuithed i it, When formed, 75 h the princip c 
| fie LI, the Fe whic . 1 


1 to al animals, by a eines PR ta 


one | © pe 
"Galen thought that the enbrya. was. Panda 
the ſubſtance of the male, ſemen, and that 
the humour ſupplied, by the female ſerved the 
nere purpoſe of nouriſhing it. . 
Harvey employed a confiderable part « of big 

life in obſerving the ſtrocture of the vum, 


and the LEG reſs of conception in a variety of 


animals. When he had completed his dif- 
covery of, the circulation of the blood, this 
ſeems to have been his favourite ſtudy, which 


he proſecuted with the true Stk of. i inquiry 


ane 


8 
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and in We he made many eee, 
worthy of that ſagacity and induſtry which, 
were never exceeded, With his diſpaſition, 
abilities, and advantages, it was reaſonable to 
expect that he would have aid ſomething 
ſatisfactory upon this ſubject. But, after 
much previous apology, for an opinion which 
admitted no other proof, than an alluſion to a 
circumſtance of all others the-moſt i incompre· 
heuſible, he tells us, that as iron, by friction 
with a magnet, becomes poſſeſſed of magn etic 
properties, ſo the ulerus, by the act of coition. 

acquires a plaſtic power of conceiving an em- 
bryo, in a manner fimilar to that by which 
the brain is capable of rpprebepding ang think», 
in a 

3 opinion of e of. the ph” of, 
which he appears to have been unfairly de- 
prived by Leewenboeck, was afterwards re- 
ceived with great applauſe, became the doc- 
trine of the ſchools, and gave univerſal fatiſe 
faction, becauſe it Va Ppporres, by a fact, 


* Videtur ſane reching, poſt tactum 10 = ſpermaticum 
coder modo affici, nulloque ſenſibili corporeo agente pro- 
lifica fieri, quo ferrum a magnete tactum, hujus ſtatim vi 


dotatur aliaque ferramenta 12 PO Exercit. de 
85 Wbie hy 


e 
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which, by che help of his microſcopes, be 
| preſumed he was able to demonſtrate. He 
aſſerted that, in the fenen of all male animals, 
there was an infinite number of animalcule, 
in each of which were contained the perfect 
rudiments of a future animal; and that theſe 
required no other affiſtance from the female, 
but a proper bed for their habitation, «nd 
nutriment for their expatiſion. nnn 
From him Needbam and many oben Be. 
ſented; and, after ſeveral other objections of 
leſs importance, they adduced the obſervation 
of a mixed generation, às in the caſe of an 
hybrid or Wik which, being procreated by 
two animals of different ſpecies, partakes in 
an equal degree of the nature and likeneſs of 
the male and female parent. This ſeems to 
be a deciſive and unanſwerable refutation of 
the doctrine of animalculæ; and I believe the 
ſentiments entertained at the preſent time are, 
that the moving bodies which Lecwenhoecł ſaw 
in the ſemen, were not animalculæ, or organ - 
ized parts, but parts fitted for organization. 
From the manner in which the vagina 
and uterus are connected, it has been thought 
that the male ſemen was not deſigned to be 
introduced into the terus of the female; but 
being 


— 
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being abſorbed from the vagina, that it paſſed 
in the common courſe of the circulating | 
blood, and Was conducted to one of the 
ovaria, where it performed its proper office 


by the impregnation of one, or more ova. 
But the examination of the uteri of animals 


in the act of coition, and of many women 


who have died immediately in, or ſoon after 


it, fully proves that the Jemen of the male is | 
firſt received into the cavity of the uterus „ 

It has been generally ſuppoſed, that con- 
ception was produced by the ſubſtance of the 


male ſemen. But ſome have contenged, that 
the ovum, when incloſed 1 in the ovarium, was 
impregnated by an aura, exhaled from the 
ſemen, which contained the- principle. and 
powers of life, of which aura the Hm Was 
merely the vehicle. 


Many objections bein g made to theſe a 
every other opinion which has been advanced 
upon this ſubject, the chemiſts undertook to 
ſolve all doubts, and to explain all difficulties, 
by the application of their principles. They 
preſumed that the male femen was of an acid, 


* Vidimus cavum uteri, albo, naturali atque bono "FA 
maſculino repletum, utramque etiam tubam Fallopianam 
eodem ſemine plenam.—Ruz/ch. Adv. Anatom. Dec. 1. 4 
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and che female of an alkaline quality, from 
| ide mixture of which an efferveſcence aroſe. 
'From ſome particles which ſubſided on the 
conclufion of the efferveſcence, they fancied 
that the embryo was formed, the fluid parts 
becoming the waters of the ob“, Others 
imagined that the male ſemen had the pro- 
perties of milk, and the female thoſe of ren- 
net, by which it was cbagulated, che fetus 
being formed from the curd, and the waters 
of the ovum by thoſe parts which refembled 
"whey ®. Various other notions have been. 
propoſed with a view of explaining this very 
abſtruſe operation; but they leave us in a 
"tate of uncertainty. Some of them may 
amuſe, becauſe they are ludicrous, and in the 
*deſcription of the parts concerned, the uſes 
they are intended to anſwer; and the manner 
in which they perform their reſpective offices, 
the imagination hath been indulged with a 
freedom not very conſiſtent with the dignity 
. af as — 


1 Sicut lac mulſif me, et leut caſeum 1 


Raven] in illo tempore, cum nl adeo exigui funt, 
.comperio rudimenta noſtra, maximam haberi _—_ 


* 


a coagulo lacus==Ruyſch, Theſ. vis 


nn „Ne 


ber rio. 


kel of the nale ſemen, the preciſe ſhare 
Which the male and female contribute towards 
the formation of the embryo, and the part 

where the effect is produced, the ers 
which would thence accrue in praktice T, 


5 


ab > 


may lead before it is e But it is 
happy for us that thoſe things which are be- 
yond the comprehenſion, or which clude the 
obſervation of men of plain underſtandings, 
are of the leaſt importance in practice; Provi- 
dence having ordained, that the honeſt and 
induſtrious application of common capacities, 


. duties we owe to o ſociety, 5 


24 
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A GENERAL view of the manner in which 
the ſueceſſion of all natural ſubſtances is pre- 
ſerved, might be a very uſeful introduction to 


an 


5 It we 5 e were able to Aitdoykt hk _—_ | 


not appear 3 though it i is difficult or * impoſſ- 


ſhould be equal to the exigencies of life, aud 


Pg 


an inquiry into the gene tion of animals; 
For, though there appears to be little reſem- 
blance between this and the principle by 
which inanimate bodies are continued, it is 
not very unreaſonable to fo ppoſe, that there 
may be ſome common eſſential quality dif- 
fuſed through all nature, limited in its opera- 
tion by the kind of matter on which 3 it is del- 
tined to operate b. 
Minerals conſtitute the loweſt * of all 
natural bodies, and theſe have been thought 
to be increaſed by the aſſimilation or appo- 
ſition of ſuch homogeneous particles as were 
contained in the matrix or bed in which they 
lay. But many other cauſes have been aſſigned 
for the converſion of bodies into peculiar mo- 


difications; as the heat of the ſun, of the cen- 


tral fire, cold, and alternate heat and cold, by 
which the ultimate determination of every 


mineral ſubſtance into a certain form was ſup- 
poſed to be effected. Some have entertained 


more dignified opinions of the increaſe of 


minerals, believing that thee was in theſe 


3 Naturalia dividuntur in e Naturs wit Luan, 
e Animale. 4 
Lapides creſcunt, Vegetabilia' Ga et 3 Ani- 
van ereſcunt, vivunt et ſentiunt.— Lime. 
"a principle 


\ 
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ſand became. a ſtone, by the operation of a 
cauſe, equal to that by which a vegetable, 
from à ſeed, acquired the perfection of a 
plant x. Others are perſuaded that, in mineral 
ſubſtances of every kind, there are two proper 
ties, the one ſpecific, the other general. To 
the firſt, to which the power. of inereaſt was 
attributed, the name of elective attraction is 
given ; and to the latter, by which its form 
was pteſerved, that of attraction of coheſion . 
Theſe, which ate moſt powerful in the larg 
eſt maſſes of matter, imply ſome property 
ſuperadded to matter, which, though flow 
and, obſeure in its operation, is equivalent for 
the purpoſes of its increaſe and preſervation, 
in all-its various forms, with that of life, by 
which vegetables and- animals are propagated 
and preſerved. In this view the term Jpon» 
taneous geheration, though not allowed in 
vegetables or animals, may properly be appli- 
ed to minerals. It is alſo worthy of obſerva» 
tion, that by 1 the time e for * forma« 

* Toutnefort. | | [55 
| + That foes by which ea: cohers l 
ſtronger titan its gravity. © That force, whatever be its 
_ we ſhall call the ira dion of coheſion, —Dyſaguliers. | 
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tion of matter, under every individual modi · 
fication, its continuance under ſuch modifica- 
tion is regulated. For, if there had been no 
relation between the power of increaſe and 


the tendency to decay, the whole world, in a 


courſe of years, muſt have been en of 
matter under one peculiar form. 
Through all nature, there is not found a 
auge body which conſiſts of materials lying 
in confuſion; however ſmall and apparently 
inſignificant, every particle exhibits proofs of 
the majeſty and wiſdom of God; and it may be 
preſumed that the ininuteſt elementary parts 
of every ſubſtance are originally compoſed and 
wrought up in the moſt regular order, into 
What is called foren. Vet in mineral ſub- 
ſtances it is à form ſo immerged in matter, 
that it is ever reſtrained from the acquiſition 
of the excellence of a living body, unleſs 
there be a previous deſtruction of its preſent 
ferm? *, But the more refined the mn, 


C. That fate in which all bodies e the time they 


are loſing their preſent form, or undergoing any change, 
was, by the ancients, called fermentation, ' In this ſenſs.the 
term was applied to fevers 3 but many modern phyſicians 
have uſed the ſame tern in a more confined ns go the 
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Ae Perett is the form; and the more 
perfect the form, the more exquiſite are the 
properties. Hence the common obſervation 
ſeems to have been made, of the encroach- 
ment, as it may be called, of one order of 
natural bodies upon another; of the near ac- 
ceſſion of the firſt minerals to the loweſt ve- 
getables, and of the firſt vegetables to the 
loweſt animals, in ſuch a manner that _ 
can ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed. © © 

Of the mineral, vegetable, and n 
kingdoms, there is to common fenſe a clear 
and preciſe diſtinction, though language may 
be inſufficient to give a definition of vegetables, 
which will not apply to animals. It is not 
ſatisfactory to ſay that vegetables have no 
power of loco- motion, that they have leſs 
variety of parts, that their conſtituent parts 
are more ſimple, that they do not breathe, : 
that they have no appetites, and do not digeſt” 
food; that they have no ſenfation, and ate 
only injured by ſuch things as deſtroy their 
organization. For it may be replied, that 
vegetables do perform ſome operation equiva - 
lent to reſpiration, as they cannot live without 
air; that they are affected by light; that they. 
requires — abſorb, and digeſt food, or; 
P 2 nouriſh- 


ds 0 ſome of them move, and 
others have On ETON * of ſenſa · 
tion. 

| Whatever may be the effential diflorence 
0] rn vegetables and animals, it is probable, 
that they are both ſubje& to the ſame influ- 
ences; as in thoſe ſeaſons which are moſt fa- 
vourable to vegetation, animals are generated 
in the greateſt number; and there is evidently 
much reſemblance in the manner of their 
propagation: The ſexual diſtinction of plants 
is now fully proved; or it is allowed that 
there is a diſtinction between two plants of | 
the ſame kind, like to that between a male 
and female animal; and that thoſe vegetables 
in which ſuch diſtinction is not obſerved, 
have both the male and female parts, and are 
therefore with propriety called hermaphro- 
dites. For, though a female plant may pro- 
duce ſeeds, to our view, in a perfect ſtate, 
theſe, without the intervention of the fecun- 
dating principle from the male plant, remain 
ſteril, as hath been fully ſhewn in the tribe of 
| melons, the palm- tree, hemp, : and many other 
vegetables. But à more ſatisfactory proof is 
afforded by hybrids or mule · plants, which are 
| produced when a female REO of one ſpe- 
| cies, 


: 
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4 Rs bud its foods impregnated by the 
Jn of ane of another ſpecies proving near 
22 


. the. form. ws PIER af the ſeeds of 
vegetables of eyery denomination there is ſome 
peculiarity; but they all contain the rudi- 
ments of a future plant, with ſomething add- 
ed to their form, of equal efficacy for the 
perfection of the plant, and therefore as juſtly 
called life, as that principle by which animals 
are brought to their perfection; for we know 
nothing of life but by its effects, the hing not 
admitting of any definition. Any ſeed, berry, 
or kernel, would be an adequate example of 
this ſubject; but we ſhall ſelect nuts, becauſe 
they are equally curious an the _ tear 
more familiar. 

A nut js contained in 2 ee cup or 
huſk, by which it is connected to the tree. 
The broad end of the nut is cloſely attached 
to the cup by ſmall veſſels, which, in the early ' 
ſtate of the nut, are yery numerous; but, as 
it advanceth towards maturity, theſe gradually 
wither away, till the few remaining ones be- 
coming too feeble to ſupport the nut, it drops 
to the ground. This may in one ſenſe be 
. birth af the nut, though it may 

| P 1 EI with | 
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with more propriety be likened to the ſepara- 
tion of the impregnated ouum from the ovari- 
um in viviparous animals, or to the expulſion 

of the egg in oviparous ones. When the nut 
is fallen to the ground, if the bed which ro- 

ceives it and other cireumſtances are favour- 
able to germination, a new proceſs begins, 
the ſhell ſoſtening by the moiſture abſorbed 
by that end of the nut which before adhered 
to the cup, and which is more porous than 
the other parts. The whole internal ſurface 
of the ſhell is lined with a flocculent ſubſtance 
for the prevention of injury to the kernel from 
the hardneſs of the ſhell, and for the reſerve 
and preparation of the maiſture already abſorb- 
ed. The kernel has alſo two membranes, the 
inner of which is fine and pellucid, but the 


- Outer is of. a coarſer texture, reſembling that 


ſubſtance which lines the-ſhell. On the in- 
ternal ſurface of the broad end of the ſhell 
there is a congeries of veſſels, or a ligament, 
which paſſes, between the kernel and ſhell, to 
the apex of the kernel to which it is attached, 
and probably ſerves the purpoſe of an umpili- 
cal cord. When the ſheil has continued in 
tis ſituation for a certain time, it decays or 
dart, and gives room for the ex _— 

9 
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kernel. - During this interval, the prove 
of germination | is going on in the kernel, 
which is not deprived of its coverings, ſo 
long as they are neceſſary for its protection. 
The corculum, or bud, begins to ſprout; the 
outer membranes decay, and, together with a 
great part of the kernel, ſerve as the firſt ſup- 
ply of nouriſhment. Then the radicle and 
other parts of the little plant are unfolded ; 
and when they have acquired a certain * 
gree of ſtrength, the kernel is diveſted of all 
its ſubſervient parts, the root ſtrikes into che 
ground, and the plant is ee by the 
vigour of its o] principle. 
Between the production of vegetables from 
flips and the multiplication of polyp:, from the - 
ſection of their parts, there is at leaſt an equal 
ſimilitude with the mode of propagation of 
which we have already ſpoken. It is alſo de- 
ſerving of notice, that, as the operation of the | 
principle of life is often ſuſpended for a very 
long time in the ſeeds of vegetables, without 
deſtruction in very unfavourable circumſtan- 
ces, the fame hath been obſerved in inferior 
animals, particularly in ſnails ?; though, in 
this reſpe&t, vegetables appear to have the ad- 


92 . Annual Regifter, Vol. xvii; SIR GLE. 
P'4 | Vantage; 
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vantage; and from the proofs which have 
been given by philoſophical men, of this ſol 
penſion of the operation of the principle of life, 


_ divines have, by no forced conſtruction, illuſ- 


trated the doctrine of the ane, 
human. body aſter un dere. ct e 


\ WR 4 


erte in. 1 
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of animals, diverſified as they are, it is impoſ- 
fible to take notice. The greater part of theſe 
are oviparous, and it has even been afferted, 


that every living body was produced fron 


egg; but bog is a Very wan We o the 
term f. rs 


* Yee Phileebical Ti e for en year aaa. in 


which there is a very curious paper on this ſubject by Mr, 


Jebn Hunter. 

+ Diximus antehac ovum ſe tamquym fruftum ans 
hum. Harv. Exercitat, de Partu. 7 

| + In omni genere animantium quwexeoitione $0" BOG 
invenies ovum aliquorum eſſe principium, inſtar elementi. 
Ovum vero digeftio eft ſemjnis,= Mira) e Lib. 
vn, 98 2 5 4 | 1 


nr © 9 
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It * Wen that the eggs, properly ſo 
called, of all anitnals, minute as many of 
them ere, are compoſed of fimilar parts with 
thoſe of the larger oviparous animals. We 
may therefore be permitted to take our ex- 
ample from the eggs of birds, in which all the 


cireumftances relating to che formation of tho 


animal, have been well deſcribed by many 
able men, but with n. ny by the 
illuſtrious Harvey. =» "4 


cipal parts, which, from their colour, are 
called the yelk and the white. The yelks 
only are found in the varium, to which they 
are attached, and where, it is preſumed, they 
are impregnated. They are of different de- 
grees of magnitude, and that which is the 


moſt perfect drops into the infundibulum, by 


which it is carried into the wterus, collecting 


in its paſſage. the white, In the uterus it is 
clothed with its membranes and ſhell, after 


hich it is expelled in a firm ſtate , 


M 2 the following beautiful, pa - 


ſage from Harvey.“ Columba, præſertim ea, quz ad nos 
ex Africa advehitur, gaudium 2 coĩtu mirum in modum ex- 


ptimit; ſaltat, caudam diſtendit, eaque imam verrit numum, 
roſtro ſe petit et ornat; quah foecunditatis, donum ſummem 


The 


in Nori duceret,” Exercitat. iv. 


The eggs of birds are compoſed af tm print 7 
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egg, except at the broad end, where there is 
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The texture of the ſhell is admirably Gale 
culated for preſerving the contained parts; aid 


for conducting and retaining that heat el 


is conveyed to them by incubation. 


diately within the ſhell i is the common mem - 


brane, which lines the whole cavity of the 


a ſmall ſpace filled with air. Within this 
membrane the white, which is ſaid to be of 


two kinds, is immediately contained; and 
near the centre, in an exquiſitely ſine mem - 
brane, the yelk. The white is of the ſame 


form with the ſhell, but the yelk is ſpherical. 
At each extremity of the yelk, next to the 
ends of the egg, is the chalaza,: a white firm 
body, conſiſting of three globules like ſmall 
hail-ſtones, In the cha/aza, the ſeveral mem · 


branes are connected, by which means the 


yarious parts, in every poſition of the egg, aro 
retained in their proper place. Upon the 
yelk, near the middle, there is a ſmall, flat, 
circular body or veſicle, called the cicatricula, 
in which the rudiments of the chick are con- 


tained. In conſequence of incubation, or of. 


continued heat of any Kind to a certain degree, 
the reſpectiye changes are produced with great 
exattucſs; ; _— nn to Oy bs ne | 


Lv . ; 85 
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of parts, the firſt obſervable a of od | 


portance is the formation of blood, which 


Harvey has therefore deſcribed as the primum 
vivens, ultimum moriens, The heart, which is 
ſoon perceptible, is in a ſhort time diſeovered 

to be in motion, then the vaſcular ſyſtem and 
the other conſtituent parts of the animal in 
regular order. The white of the egg becom- 
ing thinner, ſupplies the growing chick with 
nouriſhment, as does likewiſe the yelk, till it 
is of too large a ſize to be contained in tho 
ſhell, which burſting, the chick is ſet at 
liberty, and carries in the ductus inteſtinalis a 
part of the yelk for its future ſuſtenance, til} 
its powers are ſufficiently vigorous to enable 
it to ow and ou extraneous food. 
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Tux regular diſpoſition and oonnexion of 
the various parts of matter of which the 
world is compoſed, and of the various living 
. are not more 

ſurpriſing 
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ſiuyrpriſing than the eircumſtances by which 
- they are diſtinguiſhed. For, though there is 
an evident ſeries of relations by which their 
commnexion is preſerved, to each different being, 

there is ſome out ward mark or in ward ſtruc. 
ture, by which it is ſeparated from thoſe 
which precede and follow it. Thus in every 
arder of animals there is obſerved à difference 

in dhe ſtructure of the parts concerned. in par- 
they ſeverally produce, by which each claſs 
might be arranged as juſtly, as by the ſtruc- 
ture of any other internal or external part. 
The human wterus alone is pyriform, and the 
placenta which is flat and circular, adheres to 
it by a broad ſurface. But all animals have 

the wterus divided at the fundus into two 
branches, or horns; and the gradation from 
the human uterus, to that af an animal, de- 
| baſed to the loweſt extremity of the viviparous 
claſs, makes a very curious part of natural 
hiſtory. In the perora the horns are convo- 
Juted, and terminated in a point, and the con- 
neQing- ſubſtance between the fetus and pa- 
rent is divided into ſeveral portions called 
cotyledaus, which adhere to as many tempo- 
_ Tn of * uterus, reſembling 
£ 28 


bande 1 n the fer, there is à variation in 


the horns of the uterus, and the connecting 5 
ſubſtance between this and the ſætut, though 


in one maſs, ſurrounds the aterus like ati in- 
ternal belt. In the beiluæ, the horns of the 


uterus are reflected and obtuſe, and the tur 


has neither placenta or cotyledons, but receives 


its nouriſnment by the very, capacious veſſels 


of the membranes... Theſe and; many other 
varieties in every claſs, to which. it. is: not poſ- 


ſible in this inquiry to pay attention, anſwer 


ſome very important purpoſe, in giving to 


each animal its diſtinguiſhing properties, and 
in the offices performed, there is ſome peculi- 


arity in manner, dependent upon ſtructure 


ſo that from the circumſtances attending the 


parturition of animals of one kind, no in- 


ferences could be made which would not be 


liable to many *exceptions, if we eee 
them with thoſe of any * 
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The manner in which his race is propagated 
is the object to which we are at preſent to 
confine our attention. But that ſucceſſion of 
opportunities: neceſſary for ſuch an examina- 
tion not being attainable in the human ſpecies, 
recourſe hath been had to inferior animals, on 
the preſumption that there is not only a com- 
mon principle by which viviparous animals 
are propagated, but alſo that common effects 


are produced by the operation of that prin- 


eiple. Great attention hath been paid to the 
cultivation of this ſubject, but in the detail of 


the cireumſtances which are faid to occur in 


the conception er production of the human 
fetus, ſeveral are admitted which it would be 
extremely difficult to demonſtrate or prove. 


Previous to or during the act of coition it 
is preſumed, that one or more of the veſicles, 


or ova, contained in the ovaria, is brought to 


| a ate fit for impregnation, and that the male 
fenen being — into the cavity of the 


mlerus, 


* 
4 


Ny 1 cee . 


them alteady perfected with the principle of life, 
The prolific vum, having undergone its firſt 


changes in the ovarinm; is then looſened from 


its cotinexion, graſped by the fjmbrie, and 


conveyed by one of the een tubes to the | 


cir had bike MOLE! 


When the ovum is impregnated; 404 white 
it remains in the ovarium, the uterut paſſes 


through ſome peculiar changes, by which it 


is rendered ſu for the reception of the ovum. 
The blood veſſels of the uterus then appear to 


be enlarged, ab in a flight degree of inflam- 


mation ; the internal ſurface becomes ſoftet 
and more ſpongy in its texture; and a white 


mucut, Which has been likened, from the deli- 


cacy of its atrangemetit, to the web of a ſpider, 
is ſecreted; which, gradually aſſuming a more 
ſolid form and becoming vaſcular, adheres or 
18 cloſely united to the uterus; to the whole 
cavity of which it forms a lining, except at 
the orifices which lead to the h We 
and the os uleri u. . 2 17 | 
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ee conducted by one of dba. 
piun tubes to one of the yvaria, where it per- 
fects the rudiments of the tut, or impreſſes 
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given, and various opinions entertained-of its 
'-  - formation*. A juſtly celebrated anatomiſt of 
the preſent time, in whoſe accuracy and 
judgment I ſhould willingly confide, has con- 
| ſidered it as the inner Jamina of the areruc, 
ceaſt off, like the exuvice of ſume anirhals, after 
every conception, and has from this circum- 
ſtance called it the decidua and from the 
manner of it ne over the ouun, the 
dkcidua e, t is, however, unneceflary 
to debate upon the manner in which this 
membrane is formed, all writers upon this 
ſubject agreeing, that its formation is cotem - 
pPorary with conception; and that it precedes 
5 the time when the impregnated. ovun. paſſes 
from the ovarium into the uterus. It may, 
therefore, be deemed an indiſpenſibly requi- 

| ſite preparation of the uterui, for the recep- 
1 tion of the ovum, and the ſubſtance by which 
* this is afterwards. connected to the uterus; 
. * that if it was to receive 8 name from 
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its uſe;/it would not be 3 to call it baths. 
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3 e wal the en grid, 6 wierial 
are compriſed under the general term ouum, 
or conception, of which the component parts 
are, the fatus, the funis umbilicalis, the pla- 
centa, the membranes, and the waters. Of ED 
theſe it ĩs reaſonable to think, that the t _—_ 
is the only part immediately formed in conſe 
quence of the act of coition, and that the reſt Ki 
are previous or Tac progattions: of the | | f 
ovarium.or uterus. er et ror . 


It has been thought that S_ of >a parts. 
of the _ were formed before the * aid . 


* 
1114115 168 


* Of the formation of this 8 Heng bas ng 
the following very « curious account :—Per mediam utriuſ- 
que cornu atqus etiam uteri cayſtatem mucoſa quædam fil. 
menta, tanquam aranearum telt, ab ultimo ſive ſuperiore ; 8 
cornuum angulo ducuntur ; que ſimul juncta membranoſam 
ac mucilaginoſam tuhicam, five Das ah RES274 
Harv. Exercitatio ſexageſima nona. er 
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| * rip ron DANDWIFERY, 
much labour hath been beſtowed in aſcertain. | 
f ing the order of their formation. Butz as 
the ſkin of the ſmalleſt embryo which can be 
examined is perfect, it may be preſumed that 
What has been called addition or coaptation of 
ports, is, in fact, nothing more than the ex- 
panſion or unfolding of parts already formed. 
Of this we have a curious example in the de- 
ſieent of the teſticles. into the ſerotum, Which 
bappens only a few weeks before the birth of 
the child, though their prior exiſtence in the 
abdomen is not to be doubted.” This opinion is 
Ukewiſe illuſtrated' by the ſeeds of plants, 
which muſt contain all the prirnordial parts 
of the plants, when they are firſt depoſited in 
the ground, from which they can draw my 
the means of noutiſhment and increaſe. 
Much induftry hath likewiſe been Uſed to 
| keter mine the weight, length, and dimenfions 
=”; the fertuu, at different periods of uterogeſta- 
tion. The utility of this inquiry, if the truth 
ould be diſcovered, does not appear. But as 
children born. of different. parents, or thoſe 
dee at. che ſame. or 


| * Embrynes din fant, quando membes/ non fun 


d e 1 


1 


Abe eee at all periods of preg- 
nancy, it is reaſonable to believe, that there 
is an original difference in their ſize and in 
other reſpects. Many of the varieties may alſo 
depend upon the ſtate of the health either of 
the parent or child before its birth, ſo that it 
ſeems impoſſible to e Mila Wy to a fair 
concluſion. . a 3 

During the contiuance of hs rm in "the 
uterus, its internal ſtructure is in many re- 


breathed; and the external figure of a child is 


tions Which the various parts bear to each 
other. Of thoſe peculiarities, which give a 


ſpeak in another place. 
From the time when tue Janes is com- 


with the body and extremities ; and the 
younger the fatus is, the greater is the diſ- 


5 Wl coportion. The ſuperior weight of the head 
is ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of its general pres | 


ſentation at the time of birth: but there muſt 


tion is e common in dete Jn 
M e 
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ſpects different from that of a child which has 


very unlike that of an adult, in the propor- 
diſpoſition to particular ne we ſhall 


pletely ſormed, the head is large, if compared | 


be ſome other reaſon; for the ſame preſenta - 
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whom the extraordinary weight of the head, 
il it exiſted, could not produce this effe&.. 
The prineipal circumſtances in whichthe 
Fetus: and adult vary, are in the vaſcular ſyſ- 
tem. In the heart of the former a communi- 
cation is preſerved between the right and left 
auricle, by, an opening called the foramen 
ovale, which cloſes ſoon after birth; but a 
valve prevents the return of the blood from 
the left to the right auricle v. There is alſo 
a communicating artery, between the aorta 
and the pulmonary artery, which. is called the 
canalis arterigſus, and may be eſteemed a branch 
of the pulmonary artery. This branch, which 
diverts immediately to the aoria, a large por- 
dion of that blood which circulates in the 
lungs, when the child has breathed, cloſes 
likewiſe ſoon after birth. In amphibious ani- 
mals, the ſoramen ovale and canalis arterioſus 
are ſaid to remain open during lifſmmmm. 
Ĩ!he liver in the fætus is very large, nearly 
filling up both the Hpoc hondria, and it has veſ- 
ſels peculiar to that ſtate : firſt, the uena um- 
bilicalit, which ariſes from the a 


dee Medical Tranſattions, Vol. III. in which the i im- 
perfections in the eonſtruction of the heart, with their con- 
6 


running 


77 dN evncerTION. ng 
e gh the /unis, enters the abdomen 
of the child, and paſſes to the liver, which it 


in the nus of the vena portaruin. This cloſes 
ſoon after birth, and, with the affiftance of 
the peritonæ um, becomes a ligament called 
the falciform.- Secondly, the canalis vengfut, 
which, proceeding from the /inus of the vena 
portarum, paſſes acroſs the liver to the vena 


vena umbilicalis, and only carries a portion of 
che blood brought by the latter to the liver. 
The internal iliac arteries are very large i in 


thoſe, two branches ariſe, which, running on 
each fide of the bladder and the fides of the ab- 


domen, paſs out of the navel of the fetus, and 


cloſing ſoon after birth, become i e r 
as far as to the bladder. ' W 


Theſe peculiarities in the vaſcular ſyſtem 


mode of circulation of the blood, which is cal- 
l, culated for the life which it pollefſeth, during 


Wo 


penetrates on the inferior edge, terminating 


cava. The ranalis venoſus i is ſmaller than the 


the feeths i in proportion to the external. From 
form the two arteries of the funis, which, 5 


of the fetus are provided, to allow of that 


its refidence in the uterus. When the blood 
is brought by the vena cave into the tight 
auricle of the heart, part of it paſſes by'the 


'Q3- Foramen | 
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aoramen ovale into the left, and of courſe a 


ſmaller portion into the right ventricle. When 
the blood, thus diminiſhed, is propelled by 
the action of the heart from the Tight ven- 
tricle into the pulmonary artery, a farther 
portion of it is conducted by the canalis arte- 
rigſus directiy to the aorta. It has been con- 
jectured, that about the fourth part of the 
blood which cireulates through the lungs of 
a child which breathes, paſſed Es them 
while it remained in utero. 

The two branches of the internal iliacs 
We afford the arteries of the ſunis, conduct 

a. great portion of that blood which flows 
e the aorta, by the funis to the placenta; 
but, when the child is born, that blood which 
| circulated through them, paſſes by the exter- 
nal iliacs to the inferior extremities, which 
therefore increaſe more oy after birth | 
than any other part. 

The blood brought by the vein i of the wi 
| from the placenta is carried to the: finys, of 
the vena portarum, from which, after paſſing 
through the liver, it it proceeds to the vena 
cava; except that part which is conyeyed by 
the duFus vengſus directly to the cava, _ 

he thorax is flatter and narrower in the 
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ſatu than in,a child which has nde, be- 


cauſe. it. has not been expanded by the inſſa- 


tion of the lungs, which ate then of a. more 
compact and firm texture, This ſſtate of 
the lungs, which renders them heavier than 


Water, is eſteemed a proof that the child has 
not breathed but when the lungs are found 
to be lighter than water, which is diſcovered 


by their floating on the ſurface when put into 
that fluid, it is ſuppoſed to be an equally ea 
proof that the child had breathed. Theſe. 
circumſtances of the lungs were formerly 
0 in evidence in courts of judicature, 

and . inferences. of the utmoſt importance to 
the acquittal or eondemnation of a preſumed 
innocent or guilty perſon have been made 


from them. But it is well-known that the : 
lungs of a child Which has lived many months, 


or even of an adult, may be rendered heaviet 
than water by diſeaſe; and the lungs of a 


child which has never breathed will become 
lighter than water by putrefaction; or if they 
have been inflated artificially, with the view 


of recovering a child born apparently dead. It 
is alſo to be obſerved, that ſome children ;juſt 


born will | breathe two or three times, and 
then "OY though every care be taken, and alt 
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2 Og proper meaus uſed for their | ry ; yet the 
lung will become lighter than water by this 
reſpiration, - though of ſuch ſhort-continuance, 

The appearatice and' ſtate of the Jungs may 

be altered by ſo many circumſtances, that a 

- judicious or an Honeſt man would heſitate to 
put confidence in any opinion, which they 
have been ſuppoſed to prove; and aecordingly 
juries are now, and have long been, directed 

to pay little regard to this kind of evidence. 

But when'the murder of a helpleſs infant by 
is mother can be clearly and poſitively proved, 
it deſerves to be ſeriouſly conſidered on what 
principle extraordinary lenity "ought to be 

ſhewn to one, who, in the firſt inſtance, 
breaking through the ſtrongeſt ties and re- 

ſtraints of human ſociety, afterward commits 

an irretrievable injury by the deftruQticn of 

an innocent e races infant, aha 
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T Junis babe, is that — — 
Pag 2 the abdomen of the child to the 
| Placenta, 
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1 maintains the communication be⸗ 
tween the farus and Placenta. In quadrupeds 
the fun conſiſts of two arteries and two 
veins,” but in the human ſpecies it is com- 
poſed of two arteries and one vein, the ſpace 


between which is filled up with a Selatinous 


mucus contained i in cells, which prevents any 
obſtruction to the circulation of the blood 


from accidental compreſſion, or even when a 


knot is caſually made in it by the irregular 


changes of the poſition of the child. The 


funis is covered by the amnion or inner mem- 
brane of the ovum, aud the vein is of 3 ſuf- 
ficient ſize to reconduct to the fetus the 
whole 'or an equal quantity of blood, to that 
which is conveyed by the two arteries from it 
to the Placenta. The arteries very often twiſt 


round the vein in a very curious and beautiful 


manner; ſometimes they run in a parallel 
line with the vein; and in ſome inſtances 
the arteries are contorted in ſuch a manner 
as to make, upon the funis, one or more 


large tumours, or 25 65 teſemblig excreſ 
cenees. 55 


When the embryo ean firſt be l 
it is found adhering to what afterwards be- 


comes the placenta, by a cloſe connexion of 


the 
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the. abdimen. In 3 ſhort time dhe 4 


part.is elongated inta a flat. and then a conical 
form, and ſoon becomes a regular utabilical 
cord, the length and thickneſs of which are 
generally in proportion to the ſize of the ſatus; 


though every patt of the ovum is larger ac- 


cording to the ſize of the farts in eafly than 
advanced pregnancy. The unis ſeems to be 


Which Ainquilhes the "En where the 


ſpontancous ſeparation is afterwards made. 
In the thickneſs of the funis, which chiefly 
depends upon t the quantity of mucus contained 
in the cells, there is much variety in different 
ſubjects, aud in its length, it being in ſome 


not more than one foot, and in others exceed 


ing three, four, or even ſix feet; but it is 
moſt frequently about two feet in length. It 


is thickeſt near the abdomen of the child, and 


gradually becomes more ſlender as it ap- 
proaches to the placenta, into which it- is 
uſually inſerted about ene third from the. edge. | 
But there is much difference in this reſpect 
alſo, and in ſome inſtances the blood veſſels 
ramify before they reach the placenta, and 
when this happens it * occaſion a diffi- 
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Tus 8 is A cilevlar, "Te raſeular, 
and apparently fleſhy ſubſtance, different in 
its diameter in different ſubjects *, *, but uſually 
extending about fix inches, or over one fourth 
part of the ſhell or outſide of the ouum. It is 
more than one inch in thickneſs in the mid- 


dle, and becomes gradually thinner towards 
the circumference, from which the mem 


branes are continued. The placenta i is the 


principal medium by which the communica- 
tion between the parent and child is preſerve, 
ed; but, though all have allowed the impor- 


tance of the office which it performs, there 
has been a variety of opinions on the nature 
of that office, and of the manner ih which, 1 it 


is executed. 5 e l 


* In quibuſdam placenta repair TOs ampli et 
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tached-to te ferns! by the intervention of 
the connecting membrane, is lobulated and 
convex; but the other, which is covered with 
the amnion and chorion; is concave and ſmooth, 
except the little eminences made by the blood 
veſſels. It is ſeldom found attached to the 
ame part of the uterus in two ſucceſſive births; 


| at the time of parturition, 


"43s 1 — Fro viftey. - 2 
hat ſurface of the placenta which is at- 


and, though it moſt frequently adheres to the 
anterior part, it is oecaſionally fixed to any 
other, even to the 0s uteri; in which ſtate it 
becomes a cauſe of a Gangerous hemorrhage 

The placenta is compoſed of arteries N30 
veins, with a mixture of pulpy or cellular 
ſubſtance ®,” Of theſe there are two orders 


very curiouſly interwoven With each other. 


The firſt is a continuation of thoſe from the 
unit which ramify on the internal ſurface of 
the placenta, the arteries running over the 


veins, which is a circumſtance peculiar to the 


placenta; and then, ſinking into its ſubſtance, 
anaſtomoſe and Gvide 3 into innumerable ſmall 
branches. The ſecond order proceeds from 
the uterus; and theſe ramify in a ſimilar 


* este ſubſtantia non conſtr pron fed mire val- 


* Fr uyſc ch, 
manner 


een Cone rio, =. 
raanniet mh thoſe. fromithe fut, as ppb | 
when a placenta is injected from the veſſels of 
the flnis, and from thoſe . of, the parent. 
The veins in theit ramifications en 
the arteries as in other e eee ED 8 
\ There, have been many different, opinions 
with reſpect to the manner in which the blood 
circulates between. the parent and child durin 8 
its continuance in the uterus. For a: long 
time it was believed that, the intercourſe be- 
tween them was uninterrupted 3 and that the | 
blood propelled by the powers of the parent 
pervaded, by a continuance of the ſame force, 
the vaſcular, ſyſtem of the fetus... ; But re- 
peated attempts having. been made without is 
ſucceſs, to inject the whole Placenta, funis, | 
and fetus, from the veſſels of the parent, or 
any part of the, uterus from the veſſels of the 
funis, it is now generally allowed that the two 
ſyſtems of veſſels in the placenta, ohe of which 
may be called maternal, the other foetal, are 
diſtinct, It is alſo admitted that the blood of 
the fætus is, with regard to its formation; in- 
creaſe, and circulation, unconnected with, and 
totally independent of, the parent; except 
that the r by which the blood of the 


| Ny —_— 


is v formed mult be ee 
3 e ee 
I is thought that th! esd, » which has 
: baby undergone fome preparatory changes 
im its paſſage through the uterut, is conducted 
by the uterine or maternal arteries of the pla- 
centa in ſore cells or ſmall cavities of which 
it is depoſited ;' and that ſome part of it, or 
ſomething ſecreted: from it, is abſorbed by 
the fetal veins of the Placenta, and by them 
conveyed to the fetus for its nutriment . 
When the blood which circulates in the tus 
| requires any alteration in its qualities; or when 


it has gone through the courſe of the circula- 


tion, it is carried by the arteries of the unit 
to the  Placerta, | in the 1 55 which i it 1s Fes 
"0 e ee um quo- 
que foetum, dum adhuc in utero continetur, non matris ſan- 
guine nutriri, ſpirituque ejus vegetari, ſed animo viribuſque 
ſuis frui, ut pullus in'ovo ſolet, propriog; anguine gaudere. 

Hare. Exercitat. xxxiv. | ' 

. Nen e e bo the % he 
Medical Journal for the year 1787, written by Doctor Fob: 
eee that e, applied with. nic means 
of the placenta. 

+ See a more particular account of the firufture of the 
placenta, in Mr. yy OOO on Animal 
Economy. 

FA poſtal, 


* 


to the uterus, whence it may enter the com- 


mon circulation of the parent, | Thus it aps | 


pears, according: to the opinion of Harvey, 
that the placenta. 


gland, conveying alt, or ſecreting the nutri- 


tious juices from the blood, brought from the 


parent by the arteries of the uterus, and car- 
ried to the tut by the \ veins of the funit in a 


manner, probably not unlike to that in which 
milk is ſecreted from the breaſts. 

The veins in the placenta are mentioned as 
the abſorbents, becauſe no lymphatic veſſels 
have yet been diſcovered in the placenta or 
ſunis nor are there any nerves in theſe parts; 
ſo that the only®communication hitherto diſ- 
covered, between the oops and child, Is by 
the vaſcular Men, 

The proofs of the manner in Which the 
blood circulates between the parent and child 


are chiefly drawn from obſervations made 


upon the fanir. When it was ſuppoſed that 8 


1 Fawn blood 1 in a direct 


. Placenta eres r 
triendo foatuirconcoquit.—Hare. Exapaizat. de Uteri Mem- 


branis.. 


p 1 ſtream 


ee ede u 1 0 
— and then altered eee 
min veins of the'plazents, and conducted | 


performs the office . A b 
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ſtream from the parent, it was aflerted. ® 


on the diviſion of the func, if that part next 


0 the Placenta was not ſecured by a ligature, 
the parent would be brought into extreme 
danger, by the hemorrhage which, mult neceſ- 
ſirily follow. But this opinion, which laid 
the foundation of ſeveral peculiarities i in the 
management of the funis and placenta, is 

prove not to be true. For, if the Funis be 
compreſſed immediately after the birth of the 
child, and whilſt the circulation in it is going 


on, the arteries between the part compreſſed 


and the child throb violently, but thoſe be- 
tween the compreſſion and the placenta. have 
no pulſation; but the vein between the part 
. compreſſed and the Placenta ſwells, and that 
part next to the fatus begomes flaccid. But, 
if under the ſame cireumſtances the funis be 
divided, and that part next the child be not 
ſecured, the child would certainly loſe its life 
by the hemorrhage, yet the mother would 
ſuffer no inconvenience if the other part was 
neglected. It is moreover proved, that a wo- 


man may die of an hemorrhage occaſioned by 


a ſeparation of the placenta, and the child be 
_ nevertheleſs born, after her death, in perfect 
health. But if the n be DOS with- 


out 
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By the EVE and ed which a 


expanded from, its edge, a complete involu- 


crum of the fetus and waters is made, They | 


form at the ſame time a lining to the uterus; ; 
and, when expelled after the child is born, go 
under the common term of after. birth or 
ſecundines. no Ih 

In the pred br the Weisel of the 


ovum, given by different writers, there is great 


diſſimilarity; and it appears that much of 
that confuſion Which became the ground of 
controverſy aroſe from the ambiguity of the 
terms uſed, and from the examination of the 
va at different periods of pregnancy do that 
every deſeription might have vous juſt, though 

Vor, I. | N 1 1 


out, ſaparation,. either by the rupture of the 
veſſels which paſs upon its inner ſurface, or in 
any other wWayz the child, being deprived. of 
its proper blood, would, periſh, OO r nen 
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0 d repreſentations had been the Auge. 


They have uſually been mentioned as two, the 
155 and the chorion+ ; and'the Wader tar 


again been divided into tlie true and the falſe, 


The third membrane, which from its appear- 


ance has likewiſe been called the villous or 


ſpongy 2, and from the conſideration of it as 
the inner /amina of the #7Fi7 caſt off, as was 
before obſerved, like the exuvie of ſome 
animals, the degidua, has been deſcribed by 
Harvey not as one of the membranes of the 
evum, but as a produCtion of the uerus. How 
far a very accurate account of the conſtituent 
parts of the ouum, with all the changes they 
undergo, may be wanted for the perfection of 
natural hiſtory, I cannot pretend to decide; 
but in the practice of ae, it ph, not 
. neceflary, 

It is howeyer requiſite that we ſhoujd have 
a a competent. knowledge of the membranes of 
the om at the full period of utero- geſtation, 
and the following explanation ſeems to be 
. ſufficient; There! is, firſt, the outer or con- 


* Quod fœtum amiciat et Dee n N 

4 A venarum copia five choro nomen obtinuit,-d-n. 

4 Mihi liceat nominare membranam Paconſa,' en. 
% Thel. * vi. 41. 


| nefling 


bows | mi | ee | goat 


8 


dd coxererIon; © 
nieting 8 tnembrane, which is floceulent, ſpon- 


gy, and extremely vaſcular, completely in- 
veſting the whole vum, and lining the uterus; = 
ſecondly, the middle membrane, which is 


nearly pellucid, with a very few ſmall blood 


veſſels ſcattered over it, and which forms a 


covering to the pᷣlacenta and funis, but does not 
paſs between the placenta and uterus; thirdly, 
the inner membrane, which is tranſparent, of 
a firmer texture than the others, and lines the 


whole vum, making, like the middle mem- 


brane, a covering for the placenta and funis. 


With the two laſt the ovam is clothed when it 
paſſes from the ovgrium into the uterus, where 

the firſt is provided for its reception. Theſe. 
membranes, in the advanced ſtate of preg- 


naney, cohere ſlightly to each other, though 


in ſome ova there is a conſiderable quantity a 


of fluid collected between them, which, bes 
ing diſcharged when one of the outer mem- 
branes is broken, forms one of the circum- 
ſtances which has been diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of bye, or falſe waters. 

Between the middle and inner membrane, 


TY or near the Jn, there ISA ſmall, flat and 
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oblong body, which, in the early pat of preg- 
_ nancy, ſeems to be a veſicle containing lymph, 
Which afterwards: becomes of 15 firm and appa- 
rently fatty texture. This! is called the veya 
cls 3 To its uſe 1 is not * 
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ES: that fluid which ; is n in . 


ovum is called by the general name of the 


waters, or the waters of the amnion or ouum. 
The quantity, in proportion to the ſize of the 
different parts of the ovum, is greateſt by far 
in early pregnancy. At the time of partu- 
rition, in ſome caſes, it amounts to or exceeds 
four pints, and in others it is ſcarcely equal to 
as many ounces. It is uſually in the largeſt 
quantity when the child has been op time 
dead, or is born in a weakly ſtate. 
This fluid is generally e often 
milky, and ſometimes of a yellow or light 
brown colour, and very, different, i in, conſiſt- 
| ence; and theſe alterations ſeem to depend 
upon the ſtare of the conſtitution of the parent. 
AEST x: 5 ; DB F _ r e > ö It 
e 8 N 1 4 


It does not coagulate with beat like the ſerum 
of the blog; and, eliemically examined, it is 
found to. be compoſed. of phlegm, earthy mat- 
ter, and ſea. falt, in. different Proportions in 
different ſubjects, by which the varieties in its 
appearance and conſiſtence are produced. * 
has been ſuppoſed to be excrementitious, but 
it is generally thought to be ſecreted from the 
internal ſurface of the om̃, and Circulatory 
as in other cavities. _ 0 

It was formerly imagined that the fetus 
was nouriſhed by this fluid, of which it was 
ſaid to Twallow ſome part frequently ; and it 
was then aſſerted that the qualities of the fluid 
were adapted for its nouriſhment. But there 
have been many examples of children born 
without any paſſage to the ſtomach ; and a 


few of children jn which the head was wants. 


ing, and which haye nevertheleſs arrived at 
the full ſize, Theſe caſes fully prove that 
this opinion is not juſt, and that there muſt be 
ſome gther medium by which the child is 
nouriſhed beſides the waters. The incontro- 
vertible uſes of this fluid are to ſerye the pur- 
poſe of affording a ſoft bed for the Yeſidence of 
the fetus, to tick it allows the motion, 
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and 4 any external injury during pteg⸗ 
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nancy; and, incloſed in the membranes, it 
 procures the moſt gentle, yet efficacious, dila- 
tation of the os uteri and ſoft parts af the time 
of parturition. — 

Inſtances have been . in SEES the 
waters of the avum are ſaid to have been void- 
ed ſo early as in the fixth month of pregnancy, 
without prejudice either to the child or parent. 
The truth of theſe reports ſeems to be doubt- 
ful, becauſe when the membranes are inten- 
tionally broken, the action of the uterus never 
fails to come on, When all the water is eyacu- 
ated. A few caſes have oecurred to me in 
practice, which might have been conſtrued to 
be of this kind; for there was a daily diſ- 
charge of ſome colourleſs fluid from the va- 
gina for 9 months before deliyery; but 
there being rio. diminution of the ſize of the 
abdomen, and the waters being regularly diſ- 
charged at the time of labour, it was judged 
that ſome lymphatic veſſel near the g uteri 
had been ruptured, and did not cloſe again till 
the patient was delivered. I have alſo met 
with one caſe, in which, after the expulſion 
of the placenta, there was no ſanguineous diſ- 
charge, but a profuſion of lymph, to the 
quantity of ſeveral ly: in a few hours after 
> delivery ; 
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venience, 6 except, from the ſurpriſe, . 
The diſesſes of the different parts = the 
ovym will e mae when. we ſpeak of ths 
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Ir hath been obſerved that the Nate of the 
uterus was, in many reſpects, altered in con» 
ſequence of impregnation, Beſides the deri- 
vation af # greater quantity of blood to it and 
the neighbouring parts, and the 
the connecting membrane of 
endued with the properties of diſtentian ard 
aro into the cayity of the abdomen, | 

The fandus of the uterus is the £8 bl 
aiſtended, and afterwards the inferior parts in 
regular order; at length the cervix is oblite» 
rated, except the mere circle of the 9s uteri: 
and the uterus, which was originally pyriform, 
becomes neatly oval, The diſtention is alſo 
anterior part, which ĩs one eauſe of the change 
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"RY Wr ras U- Wand bund, . 
of pofitien, and eourſe of the Fallopitn tubes 
and ligaments. Theſe, in the animpregriatec 
fate depart from the corners of . — 
of the tern nearly at right angles; büt, to- 
wards the concluſion of pregnancy, they g 
off from the fore part near the cervix, as was 
before obſerved. This diſtention is evidently 
not mechanical from the enlargement of the 
ovum, but from the acceſſion of a new princi- 
ple; for the uterus is never fully upon the 
ſtretch, like a bladder inflated with air, but 
relaxed in ſuch a manner as to be apparently 
capable of bearing the farther e e 
oo without-inconventence;/ ti 1 90190 
The uterus is placed between dbb balder 


Abende) the os uteri being generally pro- 
jected a little backwards; ſoithat the axit of 


| the cavity of the uterus correſponds with chat | 
of the pelvir. After conception, the weight 
of the · uterus being increaſed,-it-ſubſides lower 
into the vagina, the ſhortneſs: of which! 
therefore reckoned one of the equivocal ſigns 
of pregnancy. But, after a certain tune, 
uterus, though more increaſed in weight} be- 
gins to aſcend, which it continues to do till it 
emerges out of the Peluis, acquiring ſupport 
* the e and anterior N 0 of the 


a 8 e j 
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REY e in which diſpofition and fate it res 
mains th the changes previous to Abbt come. 

on © In the latter part of pregnancy” the + pa- 
gina muſt therefore be clongated, and the 
effects of the temporary abbreviation and 
elon ation are Telily diſcovered in thoſe 
pregnant women who have A Procidentia or 
the uterus, or a tendeney to it, in whom the 
complaint is aggravated in the early, and lef- 
| {cried in the latter part of pregnancy. 

In the firſt preghancy the "uterus fin 10 
mall directly upwards,” becauſe the integu⸗ 
ments of the abdomen ſupport it forwards ; 
and the diſtention may be readily perceived 
on each fide; but commonly on one ſide more 
than the other, from the poſition of the child. 


In ſubſequent pregnancies the uterus projects 


forwards, the integuments generally yielding 
with greater or leſs readineſs, according to the 
number of children which a woman hath be- 
fore had; but it always lies before the wiſcers 
of 'the abdomen,” which are raiſed higher and 
protruded back wards in e to ye al. 
cent and diſtention * f 

Through the, integuments of the TO 
the uterus may be felt ſpringing out of the 
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in the fifth about the midway between. the 
fakes. and navel; in the Auth 8s high-as-the 
nal; in the ſeventh Go > er ire 


1 month i uſually toxins. poi Ht * . that, 
bt the time of parturition, the fundus of the 
 ptrras is not higher in the abdamen.than.in the 
ſeventh, if the aſerxs be in a proper diſpoſition 
10 act; but when, that is not the caſe the 
Fundus will be as high ee, 
eren when the woman is in labour. 
At the time of. laboup a new, 8 ſus 
thoſe of diſtentian and aſcent *,; This 
ago Mg: is to exclude 
whatever js contained-in its cavity, and the 
effect is in proportian to the energy 
of the principle and the power of, the uferus 
A perſect intelligence of this principle, and of 
de mode of its operation, would probably be 
of infipite uſe in practice, as we might be en- 
_ abled to ſuppreſs the action thereby occaſioned 
when premature, moderate it when too vio- 
lent, ſtrengthen it when tog feeble, and regu- 
. it in a variety of ways conducive. to the 
„ Expoltrix.gteri facultas infurgit et excitatur; Fetus 
8 . 
. 


welfare 


n 


* 


SY; on bonerprion, WY 
welfarw of our patients, On the rere 
we at preſent have of the manner in which 
this principle operates, and the circumſtances _ 
by which it is influenced, the athſtance which 
ſcience. and. dexterity can give, in caſes * 
difficult parturition, yery much. depend, 

But this expulſatory power, Which — 
plage at the time of parturition, does not ſcam = 
to be peculiar to the uterus, but ta proceed 
from, a, general principle diffuſed through ue 
whole body, which acts in a like manner 
wheneyer an offended part makes an extra» 
ordinary effort to free itſelf from any offend- 
ing body; and the mode. of its operation. is 
according tg the general laws of the animal 
ceconomy, It is in common obſeryation, 
that no violent action can be of long dura - 
tion; and it might therefore be expected that 


Z the efforts made by the uteri for the pur, 


poſe of expelling the child at the time of 
birth, would be periodical ; and attended with 
pain, from the diſtention and preſſure which 
the reſiſting parts undergo, as we ſhall have 


occaſion to obſerve when we ſpeak of natural 


labours, 
It was faid that this cxpdifctory on was | 


not Peculiar te the w/erus, but a property 
. eee 


* 4 


"bis ren wh eee | 


eg to alt parts ot the boch, when the 
e longer contintiance. of an 7 thing.” extraneous 
| Wa likely io become” Hurttut, FRE efforts 
on fuch 6etafions,” Ike thole of of the 'Werar at 
mme time f Hbour, are obſery 7d to be pefiodi- 
Kal, ant kcCompanied with f pain Propbrtionate 
too the actich und the ſenſibility of the part. 
"Thus, ig the cafe of 3 ſtone in the bladder, 
| what is called” a it of the ſtone ſeems to be a 


10 expel the ſtone when injured by it ; ; or 
+ when a ſmall ſtone is paſſing through the 
ureters from the Kidnics to the bladder. In 
the 'rogcervation o the Feces ! in the reBun 
W is not t fufficient for their expulſion, an 
extraordinary action is excited. periodically, 
which is attended with pain, returning like 
the action at intervals, "ad proportigned: to it. 
Perliaps a more appoſi te illuſtration of” a, l 
bour may be taken from ſtones paſſing from 
the gill-bladder to the inteſtine. Theſe may 
evitiniae inoffenſive in the bladder for a cou- 
fiderable time after their formation ; but when 
ati effort is made to exclude them it is always 
accompanied with pain, periodical in its re- 


turns, and excruciating * its degree, from 
15 OG * | the 


= . on becher gien, 171 of 
the ſenbbility NEL hs rs e 


ed; or drawn; into conſent. . 


f the primary-caules of 95 general pro- 5 


perty we way Jun be ſaid to b 1 gnorant, 


there is the genuine or original cauſe, which 
produces t the action of the ulerus at a proper 


time and in a proper manner; ſecoudly, ad- 


ventitious cauſes operating. upon the llerus, 


and producing that action to which it is dif 


poſed, at an improper time, and in an irregu- 


lar manner; thirdly, ſympathetic cauſes, when 
a diſturbance ofiginates in ſome, parts con 
ne&ed with or conſenting with the. ulerur, 
and is transferred or ſpread from the part firſt 
affected to the uterus... TY 

We may Tearch for the original or genuine 
cauſe of the. action of the uterus in its ſtruc- 
ture, form, or qualities, or ſome peculiar, 
though inexplicable impreſſion made upon. it 
by the child, at the full period of utero-geſta- 
tion. The manner in which the clieds are 


produced 1 1s. much, influenced alſo by the. cir= | 


cumſtances of the conſtitution, as its ſtrength 


and 8 to act; 3 and it X pres that 155 | 


ble 


as we are likewiſe of that of: "RA Aalen of the 
uterus in particular, except from its, cites, 5 
But the cauſes appear to be different, Firſt, | 
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EO blood is of much importanee in this teſped; 
IT for, i in hertiorchages, though there be a diſpo- 
fition in the uterus to act, there is nv power 
of action; and in other caſes, when there is 
N no want of ſtren gh, the on 

| to act is wanting. 13 
The action of the uterus is totally indleptn- 
dent of the will, and therefore oſten comes on 
during lleep, having produced its effect before 
the patient is awake. But, if the whole frame 
de diſturbed by any violent emotion of the 
mind, the action of the uterus may be induc- 
ed, obſtructed, or ſuppteſſed. The progreſs 
of a labour is therefore often retarded by ſuch 
paſſions as depreſs the ſpirits ; as, on the con- 
trary, it is accelerated by cheerfulneſs, by 
reſolution, and a certain preparation of the 
mind for enduring pain and fatigue, © 
Opinions were formerly much divided with 
reſpect to the ſtate of the uterus during pregnan- 
cy, but it was generally imagined to-become 
thinner in proportion to its diſtention. But later 
obſervations have proved that it retains. its 
thickneſs through the hole period, to what- 
eyer degree it may be diſtended. By this thick- 
neſs, which is the medium of its ſtrength, the 
human uterus is capable of exerting infinitely 
greater 
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ly 


than that of any animal. Had there been 4 
neceſſity for an equal degree of force, animals 


would have failed to perform the office of par- | 


turition, becauſe there is not the ſame medi- 
um by which that force could have been ex- 
erted . As" greater force is therefore required 
and-exerted in human parturition than in that 
of anitnals, there muſt of neceſſity be a greater 
degree of pain, even if we allow them to- have 
an equal degree of ſenſibility. © © 
Tube adventitious cauſes of the action of the 
uterus; which are numerous, may ariſe from 
the general ſtate of the body, as a fever; or 
the particular ſtate of the uterus, as a diſcaſe 
of the part itſelf; or ſome extrancous irrita- 
tion of the os uteri, between which and the 
uterus there ſeems to be a conſent ſimilar to 


that between the cardia and the ſtomach. 


This was known to the ancients, who occa- 


fonally introduced irritating ſubſtances into 


the vagina, for the purpoſe of facilitating or 
accelerating the birth of the child. But, 


with regard to adventitious cauſes of every 


kind, it appears that their effect contindes 
only ſo long as they are applied, and the ac- 
tion of the uterus produced by them is leſs 

1 TER perfect 


aber power for the expbliion if its content 
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perfect than hen it ariſes from. the genuine | 
cauſe, Thus, if the pretnature action of the 


iter u be brou ght on by irritation, of the ot 


utert, it proceeds, only di luring) the continuance 


: of the irritation, unleſs it be urged till the 


original cauſe of the action of the werus 
| mould ſu Iperyent.. Hence the obſervation was 


made, that. if the os uteri has been untimely 


| dilated by any, improper” management it will 
cloſe again, and the woman often go on to her 


full time, if ſhe be kept in a quiet ſtate . 
The ſympathetic. cauſes of the action of the 


| uterus may ariſe from the diſturbance of any 


part with which the uterus is connected or 
diſpoſed to conſent, as is the caſe with all the 
contents of the abdomen, eſpecially with the 
lower part of the inteſtinal canal and the blad- 
der; as in a teneſmus or ſtrangury. On the 
removal of theſe, the action of the uterus 


__ cauſed by them will preſently ceaſe z but if 


the diſturbance be violent, and of long con- 
tinuance, the uterus, though the original cauſe 
be wanting, may aſſume that action to which, 


by its ſtructure, it is diſpoſed, at any period 


of pregnancy, and the excluſion <2 2 contents 
will of courſe follow. _ | 
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From adventitious and nn cali = 
ths action of the uter#s is often produced at 


the latter part of pregnancy, and from the 


want of a jaſt diftinction encouraged, to the 5 


great detrimeht of the patient. In ſuch caſes 
the action of the wferus may continue during 
the continuance of the cauſe, or it may be- 


come regular, proceeding after the cauſe is 


removed, or it may ceaſe entirely on the re- 
moval of the cauſe. Of all theſe there are 
frequent inſtances in practice; and, ſeeing 
there is ſuch variety in the cauſes of the ac- 
tion of the uterus, it is not ſurpriſing that 
there ſhould be ſuch difference in the effect 
produced, and ſo many deviations n the: 
ordinary courſe of labours. C 5 
All the difficulties attending al. 
may be reduced to two kinds; firſt, thoſe 
which ariſe from the imperfect action of the 
uterus; ſecondly, thoſe which are occaſioned; 
by the reſiſtance, made to chat action When 
duly.- exerted. The regulation) of, or beſt 
method of aſſiſting that action or power, and 


the removal of the impeditents to its effects, 


are the chief ES in the dee en mids. 
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ON THE: SIGNS or CONCEPTION, AND THE 
N DISEASES or PREGNANCY. | = 
e is We 1 7 many impor- 
tant changes in the conſtitution, and uſually 
by affections of various parts, Which, in the 
beginning of pregnancy, are eſteemed Ane 
that a woman hath conceived: but, in the 
more advanced ſtate, the fame or fimilar 
changes and affections have been termed and 
. conſidered as the 4/eaſes of pregnancy. Vet, 
In either ſtate, they evidently do not depend 
upon pregnancy as a ſpecifie” cauſe, being 
often occaſioned by irritation. or diſturbance of 
the uterus from other cauſes, Nor do they 
commence with conception, and continue to 
the time of parturition z but are in general 
moſt frequent, and moſt troubleſome alſo, 
Toon after conception, gradually abating, and 
n OP > 8, a8 the 1 ad- 
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vances in pregnancy. The ſigns of concep- 
tion are therefore very ambiguous and under 

tain; though, from the common occurrence 
of 4 caſe, and the particular attention which 
is paid, a faculty of diſcriminating them. is acs 
dane which generally prevents error. 
It is a popular obſervation, confirmed by ex- 
perience, that thoſe women are leſs ſubject to 
abortion, and ultimately fare better, who have 
ſuch ſymptoms as generally attend pregnancy, 
than thoſe who are exempt from them, The 
ſtate of pregnancy is then an altered, but cans 
not with propriety be called a morbid ſtate. But 
if the term dz/eaſe be uſed on this occaſion; with - 


planation of the temporary complaints to which 


gularity, or an exceſſive degree of them, it 

may be retained. With this view the diſeaſes 
of pregnancy. may be divided into two claſſes ; 
in the firſt of which will be included all thoſe 


diſtinction bet Veen them; and we thall thus 
be ** to val mot wheful 1 method of proceed- 


8 2 0 ing, 


nd WW 
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which occur in the early, and in the ſecond 
thoſe in the latter part of pregnaney. The 
time of quiclening may conſtitute the line of 
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the intention of giving a more intelligible ex- 


women are then liable, or to denote'their-irre® __. 
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ing. that of obſerving the complaints in the 


order in which they ariſe. + +4) 


It appears that every part of a! 7 body 
has two principles, or perfotms two offices; 


one of which regards its own diſtinct preſer- 


vation and eaſe; the other, by which each 
part contributes to and partakes of the har- 
mony or diforder.of the whole frame. The 
degree of diſpoſition and ability to perform 
theſe offices, and the manner in which they 


are performed, vary in different parts, and for 
peculiar purpoſes; but it may be preſumed 


that they both potentially exiſt in every part, 


though not at all times actually exerted. 


When theſe offices are executed in a manner 


and degree neceſſary for, and conſiſtent with, 


the common purpoſes of being, they are called 


natural; but when they are irregular or ex- 


_ ceflive, or are excited on extraordinary occh- 
ſions, though the exiſtence of the occaſion 


may render them needful, they are not im- 


properly termed violent or morbid. The diſ- 


poſition to act is called irritability, and the 
action, when produced, irritation, Irritation 


| is deſetibed to be of two kinds. It may be 
confined to the part in which the cauſe exiſts, 
« it may be transferred and extended to ſome 


3 | 5 diſtinct 
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diſtin& or diſtant part“ The firſt is called. 
ſimple irritation, and the latter ſympathy or 


irritation by conſent. | Sympathy, or irrita - 
tion by conſent, has again been diſtinguiſhed 
into two kinds, primary or direct, and ſecon- 
dary or intermediate. The modes of this 
conſent between diſtinct and diſtant parts have 
been variouſly explained, and aſſigned to many 
different cauſes ; but with the propriety of 
the explanations, or the ingenuity of theories, 


we are not, on ROW. Jn mentions: con» | 


cerned; 
The truth of no obſetvation in Ras 
has been more ern LOO than 


* Diſtinguitur irvitabilieas in primariam fey direftac, et 
ſecundariam ſeu per OT TT IN Tradat. 4e Venaric, 


et Inteſtin. 
+ Quinque adminicula, quibus una pars e Actum } 


ſua naturali perceptione eouſque cognoſcat, ut eidem com- 
patiatur, propoſuero. Primum eſt immediata continuitas, 
præſertim fibrarum et tunicarum partium; ſecundum, ner⸗ 
vorum a communi ſtipite derivatio; tertium, influxus per 


arterias mutatus; quartum, reductio per venas prepedita 
aut diminuta z quintum, contactus vo alia idoneg PIO f 


qua una pars in aliam agat. 
Glifſon, who was phyſician to Dota Elizabeth, 9655 a 
right to be eſteemed the father of the doctrine of irritability. 


He uſes the word perception for irritability, and the word | 
en for * or diſpoſition to conſen .. 
8 3 that 
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that of the extreme ifritability of the uterus, 
and of the propenſity which the whole body 
„ be affected or diſturbed by its inſlu- 
ence *. Some parts are nevertheleſs. more 
© difpoſedto this influence than others, ſome 
by direct conſent, and ſome by the interpo- 
ſition of other parts. Thoſe affections which 
occur moſt frequently during, or in conſe- 
quence of pregnancy, it is neceſſary that we 
ſhould underſtand, that we may be able to 
form a competent judgment of the ſubject; 
and for this purpoſe the following account 
will be ſufficient either in the 2 of 1 
tion or example. $255 
Between the uterus and . dy Sag con- 
ſent is ſo intimate and conſtant, that it is 
ſcarcely poſſible for them to be affected ſepa- 
rately. The enlargement of, and ſhooting 
pains in, the breaſts are therefore not impro- 
perly enumerated among the ſymptoms of 
pregnancy; though they are alſo obſerved 
to occur at the time of the final ceſſation of 


2 
the menſes, when theſe are caſually obſtructed, | 

and in ſome women in a ſlight 08 at each t 

pride of menſtruation, , 

a "I X Eſt enim uterus pars principalis, quæ . corpus h 


bene! in conſenſum trahit,—Harv, Exercitat, de Partu. 
- The 


45 


mark of pregnancy. This is not however 


ſuſpected to be a primary conſequence of a 
particular affection of the uterus, but of the 


preceding enlargement of the breaſts; and, 


though it generally occurs in pregnancy, it 


may be produced by any cauſe capable of giv- 
ing to the breaſts a ſtate reſembling that 


which they are in at the time of pregnancy, 


of which it can only be eſteemed a doubtful 


ſign, [Equally or more uncertain, for the 


ſame reaſon, is uneaſineſs about the navel, 


and in the region oſ the uterus, though 
frequently attendant upon pregnancy; and | 


which, as far as I know, is a ſymptom pecu- 

lar to affections of the uterus, The navel 

alſo conſtantly emerges during pregnancy, 
There are few diſeaſes of much importance 


in any part of the body in which the ſtomach _ 
is not affected; but the coriſent between this 


and the uterus is peculiarly frequent, and often 
violent. It is not therefore ſurprifiog that 


the ſtomach during pregnancy ſhould ſo ge- 
nerally be diſturbed with #au/ea, vomiting, 
heartburn, and indigeſtion; or that ſuch com» 
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The areola, or brown circle round the nip- 
ples, has been repreſented as an indubitable 


* 


* 


e ſhould hos been ebe u 
beten, of pregnane . 

In conſequence. of. theſe affections) el he 
een and perhaps by direct conſent with 
the uterus, any part of the inteſtinal canal may 
be diſturbed. during pregnancy ; but the par- 
ticular. part may be caſyal, and the manner 
will depend. upon ſome peculiarity in the con- 
ſtitution of different women, as the ſame 
cauſe may produce very different or contrary 
effects. Some women, who are at all other 
times conſtipated, have a diarrbhæa at each 
period of menſtruation s. and thoſe who are at 


_ other times ſubject to a diarrhæa then become 


unuſually coſtive; and fimilar changes often 
take place when women are pregnant. 
The whole habit of the body may be dif- 
turbed by a certain ſtate of the terur, and 
yet no individual part be peculiarly affected. 
Hence, at the time of pregnancy, there fre- 
quently occurs a feveriſh diſpoſition, with de- 
bility, emaciation, and many ſymptoms com- 
mon to hectic fevers; by which the counte- 
nance becomes altered, the eyes. appear larger, 
the mouth wider, and a ſharpneſs is given to 
21 feature. In nenne a, of this 
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general and Krpetual! irritation, the temper of 


pregnant women is ſometimes rendered leſs Dt 


gentle and patient than i 18 conſiſtent with their 
uſual character. 


The conſent between hb. uterus 2 to- 
mach ſeems to be of that kind which has 


been called primary or direct; but affections 


of the brain, heart, and lungs, appear to bs 
ſecondary, or by the intervention of the ſto- 
mach, Pain and giddineſs of the head, dim - 
neſs of the ſight, ſleepineſs, convulſions, 
pally, palpitation of the heart, and peripnen- 
monic complaints, though they ſometimes 
occur during pregnancy, are leſs frequent 
than ſuch as are produced by the direct couſent | 
of any part with the uterys, _ 

There are alſo many inſtances of ns. 
of the uterus from 1 its conſent with other parts. 
A ſtrangury, or tene ſinus, may occaſion a 
ſimilar affection of the os uteri; and if they 
were to continue, a premature expulſion of | 
the ſætus. Pain in the ſtomach or bowels, or 


of any part contiguous to the uterus, or with 
which it is prone to conſent, may diſturb it ; 


and, if extremely violent, or of long ee 
ance, oy Proguee the fame effect. From 
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theſe it appears that, when an abortion is ap- 
prehended, there is not only occaſion to 
attend to and moderate thoſe circumſtances 
which may ariſe from original affections of 
the uterus, but thoſe alſo. which may be 
produced in ſome. other part, and extend to 
che uterus. _ 
From theſe obſervations it will not t bei in- 
ferred that every complaint which happens to 
pregnant women is to be attributed to uterine 
" irritation. For ſome appear to be cauſed me- 
chanically by the preflureof the enlarged uterus, 
and all of them to be aggravated by the erect po- 
fition of the body. The diſtinction which Was 
made will nevertheleſs be equally proper; for, 
before the time of guickening, the complaints 
are generally owing to an increaſed irritability 
of the conſtitution, or to the admiſſion of a 
new cauſe of irritation ; and afterwards to the 
enlargement of the uterus. But, without a 
very ſtrict adherence to any general diſtinction, 
we will recollect that a ſmall degree of en- 
largement of the aterus, with its conſequent 
_ irritability, may become the cauſe of diſeaſe 
in early pregnancy; and that ſuch a degree 
of irritability may ariſe or continue towards 
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thoſe which might be n at en. com- 
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'By the term ie l is aul the. 
firſt ſenſation which the mother has of the 
motion of the child. This happens àt diffe- 
rent periods of pregnancy, from the tenth to 
the twenty-fifth week, but moſt commonly 


about the ſixteenth after conception; but the - 
motion of the child is in ſome women fo ob- 


ſcure, or ſuch little attention is paid toit, that 
it is not perceived or regarded, and in others 
ſo indiſtin& as to be confounded with various 


other ſenſations. In caſes therefore of ſup- | 


poſed, but miſtaken pregnancy, women often 
fancy that they feel the motion of the child ; 
or, if a child dies in utero, when there is, after 


birth, the Ranges rs that it has been lon 8 
. 


It is not unuſual for women to OY a ew 
"=P of 'biagd 1 8 8 from gs at 
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a vas king 3 aa any inconve- 

nience z but the ſymptoms Which attend are 
= generally {ſuch as are occaſioned by ſurpriſe 

from any other cauſe, as fainting, or ſome 
huyſteric affection. Thheſe being of ſhort dura- 

tion require no other means of relief than ex- 

poſition to the open air, a glafs of cold water, 
or ſome light cordial, and a ſhort ene 
to an horizontal poſition. 

The changes which follow a have 
been attributed to various cauſes. By ſome it 
bas been conjectured that the child then ac- 
quired a new mode of exiſtence; or that it 
was arrived to ſuch a ſize as to be able to diſ- 

penſe with the menſtruous blood, before re- 

9 tained 1 in the conſtitution of the parent, Which 
| it diſturbed by its quantity or maligaity. 

But it is not now ſoſpected that there is any 

difference between the aboriginal life of the 

. child, and that which 1 it poſſeſſes at any period 
of pregnancy, though there may be an altera- 

tion in the proofs of its exiſtence, by the en- 
largement of its ſize, and the acquiſition of 
greater ſtrength. It was before obſerved, 
chat the notion of the influence of the retain- 
ed menſes ſeemed to have been admitted with- 
out foundation. Others have believed that 

Sn a Shane of ph tho 
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the changes ought to be aſſigned merely to. 

the enlargement of the uterus, increaſed by the 
growth of the om to ſuch a fize, that it was 
ſupported above the brit of the pelvis; by 
which means all the inconveniences which 
aroſe from the dragging or ſubſidence of the 
uterus in the vagina were removed: and this 


ſeems to be the true reaſon. Becauſe, in 


morbid enlargements! of the uterus, not of a 
ſcirrhous or canceròus nature, there is an 
abatement of the ſymptoms when it becomes 
of a certain ſize; which circumſtance has 
often rendered patients an eaſy prey to em- 
pirics, Who: have availed themſelves. of the 
impreſſions made by the caſual and temporary 
relief as the critical moment for impoſition, 
But if the explanation is not ſatisfactory the 
changes are very important; for whatever 
complaints women before ſuffered, in general 
after the time of quickening M4 decline or 
are wholly removed. pr 85 
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 - SECTION m. 
A 8UPPRESSION of the menſes is one of the 
neverfailing conſequences: of conception, at 
| leaſt I have not met with a ſingle inſtance of 
any woman continuing to menſtruate when 
ſhe was pregnant; though I know that popu- 
lar opinion is againſt the aſſertion, and that 
exceptions to it are frequently mentioned by 
men of ſcience. What gratification the hu- 
man mind is capable of receiving by the affec- 
tation of fingularities of conſtitution, which 
do not depend upon our will or power, and 
from which neither reputation nor advantage 
can be derived, philoſophers may determine. 
But it is well known that in practice there is 
great occaſion to be circumſpect; for, either 
from the miſrepreſentation of patients, or the 
credulity or vanity of writers, many medical 
works are filled with the moſt uſeleſs and 
improbable hiſtories, and defective in the 
eſſential article of all records, truth; and this 
charge hath been made in the moſt pointed 
terms againſt many writers on the ſubje& 


of 
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of midwifery... Some who have ſaid that 
women might menſtruate during pregnan- 
cy have ſuppoſed the diſcharge to be made 
from the veſſels. of the vagina or neigh= 
bouring parts; or they have conſidered 
every eruption of blood from the uterus as 
menſtruous. But if menſtruation, according 
to the definition already given, had continued 
in pregnancy, it is ſcarcely poſſible but that 
abortion muſt have followed, as a part of the 
vum would neceſſarily have been detached 
from the uterus at every period; unleſs we 
conelude that, by ſome ſubſequent proceſs, 
their connexion had been re-eſtabliſhed. As 
therefore, in caſes in which pregnancy can be 
ſuſpected, we have, in the ſuppreſſion of the 
menſes, the beſt proof of its exiſtence, and in 
their continuance, of the contrary ; it will 
be wiſer to place our confidence in, and to 
form our judgment by this circumſtance, as 
leaſt liable to error, than to involve ourſelves | 
in doubt, by ſearching after equivocal appear- 
ances which cannot lead to any ſatisfactory 
concluſion, But though it may be laid down 
as a general principle that, when women con- 
tinue to menſtruate they are not pregnant, it 
will not follow, that in every. caſe of the ſup- 
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i of the menſes women are certainly 
pregnant, though pregnancy i is always to be 
fuſpected; as I have known many inſtances of 
married women who have ceaſed to menſtru- 
ate for ſeveral months, independently of any 
diſeaſe, When they were not with child. 
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AI "A hi attending; pregnancy; 
and perhaps the ſtate of pregnancy, is accom- 
panied with a febrile diſpoſition. This ſeems 
to be proved-by the blood of pregnant women, 
which, independently of diſeaſe, is always 
found to have what is called a ſizy appearance, 
though of a peculiar kind, and evidently very 
different from that which is obſerved in caſes 
of inflammation, and which may be con- 
ſidered as a conſequence of ſome new or 


ſpecific action. But if any inflammatory diſ- 


eaſe ſnould occur in pregnancy then the blood 
loſes its pregnant appearance, as it may be 
termed, and aſſumes that of the diſcaſe. An 
extreme e degree of thoſe ſymptoms which 

| | appertain 


appertain to pr 
inflammatory apptarance of the blood. From 
this ſtate of the blood, and from the relief 


the urgent complaints of pregnant women, 
even in conſtitutions which at other times do 
not well bear that evacuation, occafion hath 
deen taken to attribute all the conſequences 
of pregnancy to a plethora, of which the re- 
tained menſes were thought to be the cauſe. 
But if it be true that pregnant women have 
ſuch feveriſh diſpoſition, we have no reaſon 
to be ſolicitous about the inveſtigation of the 
cauſe, as, by bleeding at proper times, and in 


cations, both, the effects of uterine irritation 


moved. 


creaſe irritability. Of theſe the principal is 
animal food, though it is uſually recommend- 
ed, together with liquids of a cotdial and nu- 
tritive quality, to women when pregnant, on 
the preſumption that they are then in greater 
need of ſuch ſupport than at any other time. 
To ſbme Conſtitutions, and under particular 
Vok. I. 1 ' circumſtances, 
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ancy may alſo produce this 


which bleeding almoſt univerſally affords in 


quantities ſuited to the conſtitution and indi- 


and plethora are generall y leſſened or re- 


Particular kinds 5 diet are Wand to add to 
this diſpoſitian to inflammation, and to in- 
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_ circumſtances, theſe may be neceflarys. but, 
if it be juſtifiable to draw inferences. from the 
_ appetites of pregnant women, or if we may 
judge from the common conſequences of ſuch 
diet, we ſhall ſoon be convinced that it is im- 
proper, for they have generally a diſlike to 


form; and if prevailed upon to eat it incau- 
tiouſly, are ſenfible of much inconvenience. 
On the contrary, they prefer vegetables, fruit, 
and every thing cooling, which they eat and 


drink with avidity, and in which h e 
without e e Ae 
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| PxEGNANT women are not only encqurag- 
ed to live more luxuriouſly, but more indo- 
lently alſo, exerciſe being thought improper, 
unleſs. towards the, concluſion of pregnancy, 
when it has been ſuppoſed to procure à more 
favourable delivery. Great care may;in ſome 
| caſe be e ot. in in geen 22 2 
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method of proceeding is the moſt eligible and. 
proper: for the lower claſs of women, who 
are by neceſſity obliged to follow laborious 
in mere open air, and who are ex- 
poſed to all the viciſſitudes of the weather, 
not only paſs the time of their pregnancy 
with fewer complaints than the affluent, but 
have alſo more eaſy labours. Much allow - 
ance muſt be made to the former habits of 


living; but thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of all 


the advantages of rank and fortune, which 
the eyes of inferiors are apt to look at with 
envy, muſt uſe them with the moſt cautious 
moderation, or they will ſuffer for every un- 
reaſonable indulgence. By every kind of 


| habitual irregularity the conſtitution becomes 
loaded, or the activity of its powers leflened 


or perverted, and a diſpoſition to diſeaſe is 
given; or all ſenſe of natural enjoyment is 
loſt. * We have been accuſtomed to conſider 
parturition as a diſtinct act of the conſtitution, 
unconnected with any which precedes or fol- 
lows; but there would be more utility in con- 


ſidering it as a part of a proceſs, beginning 


with conception, and terminating with child- 


bed. We ſhould then preſume that ſuch as 
the oe of the body is at the time of concep- 
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tion, ſuch will it be during pregnancy; and, 
according to the ſtate in pregnancy, will be that 

at the time of parturition; and on this again 
will depend the recovery from childbed, unleſs 
there be ſome! peculiar imperfection in the 
conſtitution, or ſome diſeaſe not dependent 
upon that ſtate *ſhould ſupervene. On the 
due and regular exerciſe of all the functions 
and powers of the body, their diſpoſition and 
ability to act, according to their original 
frame, muſt ultimately depend; and ſuch as 
3s their general condition at the time of labour, 
ſuch will be that of the wterus, and of all the 
parts concerned in parturition. But if there 

| has been indulgence in improper habits, or if 
exerciſe has been neglected at all other times, 
there is little cauſe to expect advantage from 
unfit and extraordinary efforts towards the 
' concluſion of pregnancy, as no other end 
can then be anſwered by ſuch conduct but 
that of diſturbing the frame, and bringing on 
premature labour. In quadrupeds, which ap- 
| parently ſuffer little other inconvenience when 
they are with young than that which ariſes 
from mere increaſe of bulk, their common 
purſuits are neglected, the gregarious diſpo- 
Kitian is ſuſpended, and, * left to their own 
3 i inclinations, 


5 
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| inclinations, they gradually lefſen the exerciſe 
they uſe as they advance in pregnancy. © 


* 


. W 
SECTION VMI. „ a 
VomtrTING is one of the moſt frequent 


complaints to which women are liable in the 

early part of pregnancy, and it ſometimes 

continues to or returns towards the conclu- 

ſion. If it ſhould not be violent, and occur ü 
only in the early part of the day, though yery ; 
troubleſome, it is ſo far from being detrimen- 5 
tal that it is generally found to be ſerviceable, 

by exciting a more vigorous action of the 

ulerus, and by bringing the ſtomach. into a 

better ſtate. For the vomiting of pregnant 

women 1s not a mere effort of ſtraining, or a 

diſcharge. of the food and common humours 

of the ſtomach; the matter evacuated is evi- 

qently of ſuch a kind that, if it had remained, 

it muſt have been prejudicial, When, there- 


| 

| fore, medicines are given for the purpoſe of 
| reſtraining the vomiting, care ſhould be taken 

' 1 | | T 3 | to 
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to procure ſtools, or worſe conſequences may 
be expected than thoſe which wouſl, ve 
ariſen from the vomiting. es 
In plethoric habits the act of vomiting! wiay 
render bleeding neceſſary, though the difeaſe 
or ſtate of which it is a ſymptom might not 
require that evacuation. For this reaſon, and 
becauſe it leſſens the irritability of the habit, 
bleeding will in many caſes be neceſſary in 
pregnancy; though, under ſome circum- 


ſtances, it is neither | requiſite nor proper. 


Nor are medicines of any kind wanted to re- 
ſtrain the vomiting, except it ſhould be ex- 
treme, ſo that the ſtrength of the patient is 

reduced, or other untoward conſequences fol- 
low. Then the common means uſed for the 
lief of this ſymptom in other caſes may be 
ſafely and properly adviſed for pregnant wo- 
men; as the ſaline draughts in the ſtate of 
efferveſcence, or mixed with ſome abſorbent 
earth, in the manner of the mitura corollata 
of Fuller; or magneſia in ſimple peppermint- 
water; or the Sela water, whilft it effer- 
veſces, with 2 mixture of lemon juice and 
ſugar; or the acid elixir of vitriol in cold 
water; or ſmall quantities of Colombo root ; 
or chamomile flowers, joined with ſome aro- 
ba \ ate. 
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mati, in ſubflance or infuſion. Moderate 
cordials are ſometimes required; and of theſe 
the moſt grateful is the confectio alkermes, in 
ſimple mint or cinnamon water. Many other 
medicines of the fame kind may be ditected in 
ſuch forms as are found to be mor "4ceptable 
to the patient. | 
In eaſes eee tg opiates are 
geber given, : and oſten with great advan» 
tage. Perhaps no reaſonable objection can be 
made to the oecafional uſe of opiates, when 
riolent pain or any other urgent ſymptom 
demands them!” But I am fully perſuaded 
that their habitual' or very frequent uſe is 
prejudicial to the fetus, either by debarring it 
from a proper ſupply of nouriſhment, or by 
depraving that with which it is aQually ſup- 
plied. The ſame obſervation hath been fre- 
quently made on ſpiritudus liquors, and pro- 
bably the effe& of boch Finey be explained upon 
the ſame principle. 8 
Local applications of various wal have 
been recommended to abate exceſſiye vomit- 
ing, and conſent is readily given to their uſe, 
though without the expectation of great ad- 
vantage, becauſe no harm is apprehended | 
| from them. But a phyſician of great experi- 
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e and v yergcity informed me that h 
had in theſe caſes ſeen the application of a 
piece of folded cloth moiſtened with tinctura 
opii, to the region of the ſtomach, do much 
ſervice, when internal medicines of the We 
eſt eſtimation had proved ineffectul. 
It is a general obſervation that the t 
ing of pregnant women is moſt frequent, and 
importunate in the morning; and the cir- 
cumſtance evidently PNG. on the change 
of poſition which then taken place, and not 
the peculiar time. 725 the poſition is 
horizontal the patient may not have the leaſt 
ſenſe of uneaſineſs or diſturbance of the ſto- 
mach, but the moment ſhe riſes from her 
bed theſe come on, and continue till. the again 
reclines, unleſs ſhe is careful to bring the 
body erect by riſing flowly. _Contipement to 
an horizontal poſition is therefore found both 
neceſſary and uſeful, not only when the ſto- 
mach is violently diſturbed in conſequence of 
pregnancy, but from many other cauſes... 
When there is a nauſea or inchnation to 
vomit without any evacuation, a gentle emetic 


s the beſt remedy ; ; and this may be repeated 


whenever the urgency of the ſymptom _ re- 
BY it, TR having fully proved, that 
emetics 
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tte, proceed from the ſame cauſe as the fore 
going complaint, of which they are only dif. 
ferent modifications; and the treatment com- 
monly enjoined for their relief will be ſuitable 
for pregnant women, Of that depravity of 
the appetite, which in pregnancy has uſually 
cone under the name of /onging, the inſtances 
recorded in books, and formerly reported in 
converſation, are incredible, and too abſurd to 
deſerve, « or, at leaſt, at this time, to require a 


ſerious refutation. Longing was not ſuppoſed 


to depend upon the fancy or other circum= 


| ſtances of the mother, but to be a peculiarity 


in her appetite, produced by the influence of 
ſome cauſe exiſting in the child. Nor was it 
ſuppoſed that the effect was confined to the 
wi. refuſal or gratification of the appetite, 
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| | however extravagant it was, or however un 
natural it might appear; theilonging of preg- 
nant women was to be indulged, not merely 
through kindneſs to the parent, but for the 
Intereſt of the fierur alſo. If her wiſhes and 
- inclinations were not gratified ſhe might ſuffer ; 


but the worſt conſequences were to be appre- 
| hended on account of the child, which would 


\ + either be retarded in its progreſs, or bear the 


mark of the thing longed fe for ori ſome part of 
its body; as if there was a connexion between 
the two beings incomprehenſible by us, and 
infinitely more exalted than is obſerved under 
any other circumſtances. No or was the obſer- 
vation of ſimilar accidents i in. animals, or even 
in” plants, Conſidered: as a valid 1 
againſt this extravagant opinion. 

'In times and countries barely civilized; e can 
we Tuſpe& that it was thought neceſſary to 
adopt a and to ſupport the opinion of the power 
of the 1 imagination, in order to ſecure to preg- 
nant women that tenderneſs of treatment 
whick their ſituation requires? Or does there 
really exiſt any myſterious conſent between 
the parent and fetus in utero in the. human 
ſpecies ? I believe that the opinion originated 
in the former cauſe; but that 1 in the courſe of 

A time, 
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time, and by the habit of thinking and acting 
in a gertain manner, a general conviction did 
take place, that ſome conſent of an inexpli- 
cable and perhaps of a divine nature, not to 


be defined. or illuſtrated, really exiſted. An 


opinion which might have been uſeful and 
neceſſary at the time when it was firſt eſta- 
bliſhed, continued when there was no longer 
occafion for it, and became-a, ſource. of real 
diſadyantage. For the minds of women are 
frequently diſturbed, and themſelves rendered 
miſerable, by the dread of an effect, the cauſe, . 
of which was wholly imaginary; ſometimes. 
alſo. ſiniſter. purpoſes. were intended to be an- 
ſwered by the pretence. It then became 
neceſſary to examine the opinion, and it Was 
proved to be groundleſs. In the early part of 


my own life nothing was more common than 


to hear an inundation of examples of the 
dreadful events which were cauſed by diſap- 
pointed /onging ; or to ſee. inſtances of the 


great confuſion and diſtreſs in families, from 
a perſuaſion of its importance. But at the 
preſent time, and in this country, the term 


/onging is ſeldom mentioned, except among 


the loweſt claſs of people; though the cauſe, 


if any had exiſted, muſt have "produced its 
effect 


= 


effect at all times and in all ſituations. Some- 
—— however, to be granted to longing, 
conſidered as an appetite depending upon the 
conſtitution, of a certain ſtate of which-it may 
be eſteemed an indication. If e believed the 
doctrine, that diſeaſes and tendencies to them 
were produced by an exceſs of acid or alka- 
leſcent humours, we tnight readily underſtand 
why one pregnant woman prefers the moſt 
favoury and high-{aſoned food, and another 
acid fruits and cold water; and why they 
might both be indulged, not only without 
prejudice, but with advantage, as has been 
frequently obſerved in the delirium of fevers 
from a ſimilar cauſe.” The appetite; unſo- 
phiſticated by bad habits, will probably 2 
miſlead us as to the quality of our food. 
may rather be eſteemed a guide at in 
us by nature, which we ſhall never err in 
following with diſcretion.” en en 
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Tur e ee is + pan ſenſe of heat in 
the throat and fauces, with ſudden gurgitations 


of thin faliva in the mouth. In ſome caſes it 
| ſeems to be a mere ſenſation ariſing from the 
conſent between the ſtomach and w/ervs; and 
in others to be cauſed by an accumulation of 
ſharp humours ſecreted in the ſtomach by its 
wrong action. There is often reaſon to think 


that it is occaſioned by food which is ſalt and 


high-ſeaſoned, or otherwiſe hard of digeſtion, 
and by fermented liquors; and perhaps by 


ſleeping in an erect poſition after a full meal. 


The medicines uſually directed for this com- 
plaint are given with the intention of abating 
or removing the ſenſation, of altering the 
properties of the fluid collected in the ſtomach, 


or of evacuating them. Theſe generally con- 


ſiſt of the various kinds of abſorbent earth, as 
the teſtaceous powders, or magneſia alone, or 
mixed with rhùubarb; or hme-water, or ſmall 
doſes of ſaline medicines, of which perhaps 
the 8 is the agua tali, to the quantity of 


- twenty - 


twenty drops in a large glaſs. of cold water. 
When the complaint is violent, ' a gentle 
emetic is the moſt effectual remedy ; and, 
ſhould the diſpoſition to it originate in the 
debility of the powers' of digeſtion, ſuch 
means are to be uſed, and ſuch medicines 
given, as promile to GE: and N 
en. 2 
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Cos rrvxxxss is another troubleſome com- 
plaiat to which pregnant women are liable. 
It is often hurtful in its preſent effects, and 

þ ſometimes in its conſequences, being not un- 

commonly $he cauſe of head-ach, fever, tc- 
neſmus, pain in the bowels, and abortion. 
Care muſt therefore be taken to obviate coſ- 
tiveneſs by the conſtant or occaſional uſe of 
manna, magneſia, ſenna, electuary of ſenna or 
of caſſia, oleum ricini, ſoluble tartar, Jeſſop's- 
well water, and the like medicines. But 1 
was formerly much more aſſiduous in pre- 
ng coſtiveneſs than I, am at the/proſeut 
WET Ps : | time, 
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time, moving obſerved that all women who | 
go on properly, in the early part of pregnancy, 
are liable to this ſtate of the bowels, which 


may have ſome relation to the ſtrong action 
of the uterus at that time. 


The more gentle the means uſed he more 
eligible they are, provided they anſwer the 


intention. Aloetic medicines are forbid dur- 


ing pregnancy, leſt they ſhould do miſchief 
by their ſuppoſed deobſtruent qualities: but 
they are in common uſe among the lower 
claſs of people, becauſe they are cheap, and 
conveniently given in the form of pills; and 
have not obſerved any bad effects from them. . 
The ſtomach of pregnant women is often in 

ſuch a ſtate that no internal medicines can be 
retained, and we are obliged to have recourſe 
to clyſters, which are generally efficacious, 
and always ſafe. It is remarkabl that ſmall 
doſes of the /al catharticus amarus, diſſolved 
in plain or fimple mint-water, or in common 
emulſion, will often be kept upon the ſtomach, 
when things leſs obnoxious to the taſte are 
imme N e 
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Br — crtinued coſtiveneſs the _ are 
ſometimes collected in ſo large a quantity, 
and, by long confinement in the rectum and 
lower part of the colon, become indurated to 
ſuch a degree, that they cannot be voided by 
the common action of the inteſtines; and 
the medicines uſually given, and the means 
uſed to procure ſtools, prove inſufficient for 
the purpoſe. This complaint is not peculiar 
to women when pregnant, being found to 
occur indiſcriminately in either ſex, if com- 
pelled by diſeaſe or accidents to remain for a 
long time in an horizontal poſition ; and it is 
not unfrequent in children, or even in ani- 
mals. It has often been mentioned by medi- 
cal writers, though no proper name has been 
given to it. Among the VIE it is called 

the Ball. tool. 
There is reaſon. to —— that this com- 
plaint has often been overlooked in practice; 
for, though the column of indurated faces is 
oh e enormous, 
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enormous, 4 mall quantity in à quid cate, 
eſcaping by'thegfide of the inteſtine, - may be 
diſchatged';/ ſo that no ſuſpicion of the real 
nature of the caſe may be RG” 99207 
the patient be examined per anum. 

When it has continued N te) 
and the common efforts of the inteſtines, 
though repeatedly excited, are not equal to 
the expulſion of the feces, their extraordinary 
action is raiſed, which is attended with pain, 
periodical in its returns, and violent in its de- 
gree. This action continues till the difficulty - 
is overcome, or, by the effect of the long 
and fruitleſs action, the parts adjoining to the 
anus, and perhaps the internal parts, become 
inflamed; and, if proper and timely means are 


not uſed to prevent the miſchief, ſphacelated. 


Purgative medicines rather inereaſe this 
complaint, by ſoliciting a greater quantity of 
feces into the lower part of the inteſtinal 
canal, when they cannot be diſcharged. Sup- 
poſitories and elyſters, at leaſt in the way in 
which they are commonly adminiſtered, can- 
not be received on account of the greatneſs 
of the obſtruction, to the removal of which- 
they are not equal. Effectual relief is only 
to be obtained by dividing the indurated faces 

Vor. 1 U into 
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into ſmallex pieces, by manual aſſiſtanęe, or 

by fome.. GR ioftrag ent conducted 
and then by —_ 8 _ with repeat- 
ed clyſters. In women there is leſs difficulty 
in the management of theſe caſes, becauſe 
the column of feces may not only. be ſepa- 
rated by the finger paſſed into the vagina, but 
their, excluſion: e N n e 
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. women 3 are 9 abet ad 
by the ſedentary lives they lead, more ſubje& 
to the hemorrhoids. than men. They are 
generally eſteemed as indications of too great 
fulneſs of the habit, or as critical depoſitions 
upon thoſe parts, of ſomething noxious to the 
conſtitution : they are alſo an ordinary conſe- 
quence of long - continued coſtiveneſs, and, 
during pregnaney, they may be cauſed or in- 
creaſed by the derivation of a greater quantity 
of blood to the parts, or by the preſſure made 
_ the veſſels by the 5 uterus. 
ont S When 
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When this complaint is in a moderate degree 
the patient is ſobn relieved by gentle purgative 
and diuretic medicines ; and thoſe compoſed 
of ſulphur are! in this caſe, uſually preferred ; 
though ſome phyſicians have ſuſpected their 
propriety. . Cooling applications are alſo adviſed, 

and of theſe the beſt is a weak ſolution of the 
ceruſſa acetata frequently renewed. Should the 
patient be feveriſh, or the hemorrhoids much 
tumefied and painful, bleeding, in quantities 
ſuited to.the conſtitution and the exigence of 
the caſe, i is, neceſſary; - or one or more leeches 
may be applied to thoſe which are moſt promi- 
nent, if they do not diſcharge ſpontaneouſly. 
Emollient fomentations and cataplaſms are 
ſometimes Proper. In general unctuous ap- 
plications do not agree; but ointment of elder- 
flowers, mixed with an equal quantity of 
brown ſugar, or a ſmall quantity of ſome 
lixivial falt, is thought, in ſome caſes, to 
have done much ſervice, In ſome caſes, 
when the hemorrhoids. are very numerous 
and tumefied even to ſtrangulation, imme- 
diate relief may be obtained by firm and gen- 
tle preſſure, between the finger and thumb, 
of each diſtinct hemorrhoid, till they are all 
ane and reducible within the anus. 
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0 - Tun fkin of women with child is often dif. 

coloured in ſpots or blotches, eſpecially, about 
the neck and face. It may be diſagreeable to 
thoſe who are ſolicitous about ſuch matters; 
but it is not otherwiſe important, Women 
have ſometimes alſo a true jaundice ; and, 
whether we attempt to remove the obſtruc- 
tion to the due ſecretion of the bile, by emetics 
or purgatives, or deobſtruents, as they are call 
ed, there appears to be no reaſon why x Preg- 
nant women ſhould not bear their operation 
when they are neceſſary. Mien of diſcretion 
will readily ſee the impropriety of giving a 
medicine, the opetation of which might be 
more dangerous than the diſeaſe which it is 
intended to cure; and the neceſſity of accom- 
modating its quantity to the ſtate of the 
patient, , as well as its 1 to 8 diſeaſe. 
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Won 8 child are chiefly ſubjekt to 
thoſe complaints of the inteſtines which may 
but they are ſometimes liable to thoſe which 


are occaſioned. by too much irritability. * But 


the latter are far leſs frequent than the for- 


mer, though a teneſmus, a diarrhœa, or dy- 
ſenteric complaints, may happen at any n 
of utero - geſtation. 

When thele affections of che bowls are of 
| ſufficient conſequence to require medical at- 
tendance, the common mode of treatment is 
equally efficacious and conſiſtent with the 


afety of a pregnant woman: as under any. | 


other circumſtances, When there is a fever - 


iſh diſpoſition bleeding is proper; and when 
there are ſigns of diſturbance in the ſtomach, 


from offenſive humours, or preceding crapy- 
lous complaints, gentle emetics may be given, 


aud the repetitions may be unlimited, if 0 
neceſſary. If there be much pain in the 


bowels, or frequent efforts to go to ſtool, with 
| U3 little 
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little or Wan ent evacuations, purgativo 
medicines, of which perhaps the beſt is the 
al catharticus amarus alone, or joined with | 
rhubarb, ought” to be given, and occaſionally 
| repeated, according to the continuance of the 
pain in any ſtage of the diſeaſe.” Should the 
complaint remain after the evacuations, opi- 
| ates are proper, mixed with ſome mild aſtrin- 
gent medicines, as the mixture cretacea with 
tinflura cinnamani. In ſome caſes ipecacuanha 
in ſmall doſes not exceeding a grain, or even 
halfagrain, mixed with ſome abſorbent powder 
or two or three grains of rhubarb, and given 
every ſix hours, anſwers the purpoſe of quiet- 
ing the diſturbance of the bowels, without 
procuring! any evacuation. The uſe of opiates 
is in many of theſe caſes indiſpenſable. Clyſ- 
ters, compoſed of a decoction of linſeed, or of 
flower and water boiled to the conſiſtence of 
thin ſtarch, or of mutton broth, are both 
comfortable and uſeful; and to any of theſe 
a. few drops of 'the Arne 1 2 . by oeca· 
ſionally adde. e 
1 teneſmus, or diarrhoea, is a common at- 
tendant on abortions, of which they are juſtly 
eſteemed to be ſometimes the cauſe. - In theſe 
ana it r ra the Dey of the irri- 
tation 
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tation in the rectum is unfavourable" to the 

proper. action of the uterus, and may directly, 
or by conſent, become the cauſe of abortion. 
Emetics, by relieving the preſent inconveni- 
ence, and by changing the ſeat of the irrita- 
tion, will often prevent any ill conſequences, 
but the greateſt reliance is in ſuch caſes to be 
placed in opium, in Lan ber uſual: er 
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Tus en which 3 is a Fequent inci; 
nation to void the urine, and a painful il 
charge of it in ſmall quantities, 3: Is not an ung 
uſual complaint in pregnancy, in the early 
periods of which it ſeems to be oecaſioned by 
the conſent between the uterys and bladder ; ; 
but „ towards. the concluſion, by the mere 
preſſure of the 1 7 uterus. It i is 5 ſome- 
times cauſed alſo by the reſtraint which 
women impoſe upon themſelves, from mo- 


tives of delicacy, when they are engaged i in 


company. Under any of theſe circumſtances | 
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Wiknay terminate in 4 beben af: urine, 
which, when the -zrerus is af a oertain ſize, 
that is, about the third month of pregnancy, 
a becomes the cauſe of its retroverſion. 

For the relief of the ſtrangury, it win ſome 
cafſes neeeſſary to bleed; and in all to procure 
ſtools by clyſters,” or very gentle aperient 
medicines. A ſmall quantity of oil of al- 
monds, with manna in the common emulſion, 
and the addition of a few grains of nitre, is a 
corimodious .and_often an effectual remedy. 
The common emulſion with the ſpiritus 
etheris nitro, ot barley- water with gum 
arabic, may be qrank at pleaſure; opiates are 
alſo ſometimes neceſſary. In a ſuppreſſion of + 
uri ne the catheter muſt be introduced; 3 and 
of the retroverſion of 19 5 uterus we haye al- 


„ 


is not uncommon for women to * an in- 
continence of urine, not perpetually but occa · 
fionally, when they ſtand upright, or have 
any ſudden though fight motion, eſpecally if 
they have a troubleſome cough. As far as 
either the ſtrang gury or incontinence of urine 
depend upon the preſſure of the enlarged 
ulerus, it will * be 1 in our power to alle- 

viate 
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vate them for the cauſe! muſt remain till the - 
time of delivery; and the peculiarity of the 


being caſually made either upon the neck or 


fundus of the bladder. It is ſome comfort to 
women to be informed, and I believe the ob- 


ſervation is generally true, that affections of 


this kind are never produced, except in thoſe ü 


caſes in which the abe of the en is 
paturals * L 


tr 


SECTION xv. 


Tun fuor albus was before mentioned as 3 


complaint to which women were at all times 
liable; but in pregnancy the diſcharge is 
ſometimes exceedingly profuſe, and has very 


much the appearance, as if it was cauſed by, 


or accompanied with, inflammation. It may 


then be occaſioned by ſome extraordinary ful- - 


neſs of the parts: adjoining to the aterus, or by 
more than uſual irritation. It does not appear 
that any bad conſequences, either to the 
mother or child, follow this complaint, or 
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that it requires any peculiar treatment. Per. 
haps, by the relaxation of thoſe parts which 
are to be dilated at the time of parturition, 
they may then make leſs reſiſtance; at leaſt 
it is commonly obſerved that women who 
ſiuffer much from this ape — Progr 
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"SECTION XVI. 


Noc complaint happens more frequently ta 
pregnant women than pain in the hips, with 
numbneſs of the inferior extremities. This 
feems to be occaſioned by the untoward preſ- 
fure made by the enlarged uterus upon the 
iſchiatie nerves, and thoſe which paſs through 
the perforations on the anterior part of the 

facrum. As it is found to be increaſed in cer- 
tain poſitions of the body, eſpecially When the 
patient is accuſtomed- to ſleep on one fide; a 
change of the poſition generally affords tem- 
porary relief. At all events it is not in itſelf 

of ſufficient importance to require any medi. 
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cal aſſiſtanee, and is entirely removed ſoon 
after delivery. Erratic pains in various parts, 


eſpecially about the face, ears, and teeth, ſa _ 
often occur in pregnancy, as to be thought 


certain indications of that ſtate. They are 
evidently ogcaſioned by uterine irritation; and, 
althaugh they will ſometimes be eaſed by 


ether, by ſplutians of opium, or other ſuch 
local applications, or by bliſters applied behind 


the ears, yet theſe commonly afford only tem- 


porary relief, and in ſome inſtances they age 


grayatèe the pain. The ſame obſervation may 
be made of the cramp, whatever part of the 
body it may affect. This is a very pertinz- 


cious ſymptom. and exceedingly troubleſome, 


eſpecially in the night; but, being void of 
danger, has too little attention paid to it. Any 
real benefit is to be obtained in either of theſe 
caſes by bleeding, and the uſe of ſuch meang 
as abate irritation in YE or that of the 
| uterus in e 
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Tut veins: er ths ka ahighs;'a 15 55 
| men, frequently become varicous in the latter 
part of pregnancy, to ſuch à degree, in ſome 
inſtances, as to exhibit a ſtrangely tortuous, | 
and a very alarming appearance. Yarices, 
which are both clongations and enlargements 
of the veins, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
proceed from the preſſure of the xterus pre- 
venting the reflux of the blood by the veins ; 
and perhaps they may often be eſteemed as 
conſequences of the general fulneſs of the 
habit. They are uſually accompanied with 
the eramp; but which of theſe is the cauſe or 
effect has been much diſputed.” No detri- 
ment has been obſerved to follow this com- 
plaint; but if any thing is required to be 
bone, it ſhould be With the intention of 
iptying the vaſcular ſyſtem, as moderate 
bleeding, gentle purging, and a ſpare diet. 
In ſome caſes it may be judged neceſſary to 
give ſupport, by moderately tight bandage, to 
the veins of any part . are * 
ended. 
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troubleſome complaints towards the conclu - 


ſion of pregnancy. They are alſo frequently 


attended with flight pains in the region of the 


uierus, and other feyeriſh ſymptoms. Theſe 
are moſt grievous in the night, the patient 
being reſtleſs, in ſpite of à ſtrong diſpoſition 


to ſleep, and obliged to riſe frequently, and 


expoſe herſelf to the influence of the cool air; 
yet, I know not for what reaſon after a ſhort 
repoſe at the dawn of day ſhe appears as much 
refreſhed as after the moſt quiet night. | 


Perhaps the confinement of the air of hs 


room, and the heat of the bed, may be the 
immediate cauſes of theſe complaints; but I 
have generally conſidered them as ariſing from 


the conſtant and ſtrenuous demands for nou- 


riſhment made by the child upon the conſtitu- 


tion of the parent: for it is remarkable that 


thoſe women who ſuffer moſt on this account, 
though reduced in appearance, bring forth 


| luſty children, and have eaſy lahours. But 


if 
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if the mother "Mk little cneaGneld, and grows 


corpulent during pregnancy, the child is 


generally ſmall; and, if the child ſhould die 
before the tine of pitturitioh, the inquietude 
entirely ceaſes. In the firſt caſe the abſorbing 

powers of the child ſeem tod ſtrong for Uh 
parent; but in the latter the retaining powers 


of the parent are ſtronger than the abſorbing 


ones of the child; ſo that on the whole it 
appears natural that women ſhould become 
__ thinner when they are pregnant 

Nothing affords more effectual relief to 
pubic troubled with this inquietude than 
bleeding in ſmall quantities, with the occa- 
ſional uſe of cooling and laxative medicines. 
Hoffman' s anodyne liquor, to the quantity of 
forty drops, given in ſome common emulſion 
every night at bed-time, has been uſeful. 


Preparations from opium have little effect, un- 


leſs they are given in large quantities and 
often repeated; but a perſuaſion that theſe 
are. ultimately injurious to the tui, or to the 
parent, has long deterred me from uſing them. 
A glaſs of cold water drank at bed- time is not 
a contemptible remedy ; or a towel dipped in 

cold water and wrapped round the hand, with 
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one corner hanging over the edge of the bed 


has many times been ſerviceable in procuring 


ſleep, 5 ne the 9 heat Win the 
body. F Bal N 
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3 Foe: women, even i thoſe: who are 


on other occaſions. patient and reſolute, paſs 
throu gh the time of utero- geſtation without 


uling ee ee which indicate ſome degree 


of apprehenſion for their ſafety; This ſoliei- 


tude) may proceed from the mere dread- ef 


what they expect to ſuffer at the time of 


labour ; or from reports inadvertently made 
of unto ward accidents which have happened 
to ſome of their friends or acquaintance, 
who were under: the ſame. eee ee with 
themſel ies. 


+4 
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It is follicient, in the fr inſtance, ou cons 


trive amuſements for them or to inſpire them 


with confidence, by pointing out the fortu- 


nate event of the generality. of theſe. caſes, 


and to - innprels them with favourable ſenti- 
ments 


ever, this apprehenſion of danger ariſes from 
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 xhents/of the {kill of the perſon who is ap- 
pointed to attend them. Sometimes, how- 


another ſource, and is cauſed by uneaſy ſeuſa - 
tions which they feel, but cannot well de- 
ſcribe. Then it is really a ſymptom of diſ. 
eaſe, and may be ranked with the terror 
which attends the commencement of ſome 
dangerous diſeaſes, of which it is one of the 
worſt indications. Inſtead of conſiderin 8 it 
s an hyſteric affection not worthy of regard, 
we ſhall find, on inquiry, that the patient 
has ſome degree of fever; as increaſed heat, 
a white tongue and a quick pulſe, and fre- 
quently a fixed pain in ſome part of the abch- 
men; or peripneumonic ſymptoms; or ſome 
marks of general diſturbance in the habit, 
though not in a degree ſufficient to denote 
any particular diſeaſe. - By bleeding in ſmall 
quantities, by cooling and diaphoretic medi- 
eines, by repoſe and a- well-regulated/ diet, 
both the ſenſation and the apprehenſion may 
be removed before the time of delivery, and 
2 happy recovery from childbed enſured. If 
the complaint is not properly conſidered, but 
ſlighted or ' ridiculed merely as lowneſs of 
Rang the event may -prove unfavourable; 
4 and 
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and bn the rerollection of the circumſtances. 
there, may be room to N _ it * 
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turbed i in the time of pregnancy, by which 
head-achs, drowſineſs, and vertiginous com- 
plaints, are'occaſioned; and ſometimes preg- 
nant women have a true bemiplegia, as well 
as. many other nervous ſymptoms. Theſe 


have uſually been aſcribed to a fulneſs of 


blood ĩn the veſſels of the brain, cauſed. by an 
obſtruRion to its deſcent to the inferior ex- 
tremities, by the compreſſion of the enlarged 
uterus, But theſe do not more commonly 
happen to thoſe women who are of full habits 
of body · than to thoſe who are feeble and de- 
bilitated; and if this was the cauſe the effect 
muſt be pretty generally produced when wo- 
men have arrived to a certain time of preg- 
nancy. The palſy is always | preceded by 
ſuch ſymptoms as indicate an uncommon 
degree of uterine irritation, on Which it is 

Mone I, X reaſonable 


* 1 rRobberioh To Wir TL. 
reaſonable to conſider it may depend; more 
ſpecially as it is never cured during preg- 
nancy, and ſcarcely ever fails to leave the 
patient perfectly free ſoon after delivery, as 
has been proved in a variety of caſes. 
| The blood of thoſe women who become 
paralytic whilſt they are pregnant is always 
found to have the ſame appearance as in the 
moſt inflamtnatory diſeaſes ; and the other 
Iymptorns indicate the like diſpoſition.” It is 
not therefore ſurpriſing that” heating and 
ſtimulating medicines are obſerved to inereaſe 
the coinplaint; or that it ſhould be relieved 
by bleeding, by gentle purging, by a cooling 
tegimen, and ſuch means as abate uterine 
Irritation 5 not regarding the palſy as an 
idiopathic diſeaſe, but as a OO "OCCa> 
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Ir was before obſerved that anaſarcous 
ſwellings of the inferior extremities often 
occurred in pregnancy, and that thoſe ſome- 
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times extended to the groins and ſides of the 


ubdomen, and in ſome caſes to the external 


parts of generation, which become extremely 


painful, and tumefied to ſuch a degree, that 
the patient is unable to walk without much 
W e They appear to be occaſion- 

ed in ſome inſtances by too much, and in 


others by too little, exerciſe ;/ but more fre- 


quently by the preſſure made by the uterus 
vpon thoſe lymphatic: veſſels which are in- 


tended to drain the fluids from the inferior 


extremities. They have ſometimes been un- 


juſtly ſuppeſed to indicate ſuch a general 


hydropic tendency as might deter. us from 
bleeding the patient, even in circumſtances 
which would otherwiſe demand it. 
But in many of thoſe abdominal complaints, 
which occur in pregnancy,” it has been ob- 
ſerved that the patient was ſenſible of much 
relief when the legs began to ſwell; ſo that 
in ſome caſes this ſwelling may be eſteemed 
as a critical depoſition upon the inferior ex- 
tremities of ſomething ſuperfluous or injurious 
to the conſtitution. Of the particular treat- 


ment which this complaint may roguire we 
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and thoſe who have an aſcites ſometimes be- 
come pregnant. Some caſes ' are recorded, 


_ remedies are uſed on the 
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men with child who have had a true Seiter; 


and many reported, in which the mode of 
treatment enjoined has been founded on an 
erroneous opinion of theſe two ſituations; 
that is, of a dropſy being miſtaken for preg- 
nancy, and pregnancy for a dropſy. The 
former is not productive of miſchief in any 
other way than by delaying the uſe of ſuch 
means as right be conſidered likely to cure 
the diſeaſe if adminiſtered in its early ſtate. 
But the eonſequences of the ſecond! error 
have been deplorable. For, if any active 
| efumption” of a 
dropſy, the child will of neceſſity be oſten 
deſtroyed, and an abortion or premature la- 


bour occaſioned; and wheit the operation of 


the paratenteſis has been performed, it hath 
proved fatal both to the mother and child, and 
3 reflected both en the operator and 


4 


* | profeſſion, 
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profeſſion, « It ther ors bee wach 6 
eſtabliſh this general ru le, thot no woman at 


a time of life, or under aircutyſtances which, 


in the, moſt diſtant manner, ſubject her to 2 
ſuſpicion, of pregnancy, ſhould ever be tapped br 
or. other wiſe treated for a dropſy, till by ex \ 
amination per vaginam, or by waiting a, due 7 
time, We are convinced that ſhe is not prege þ 


nant ; even though, lhe may have before 
the operation. | . 


' 7 ts one £3 Gat 
It bas been ſaid, but whethe 
cient authority I know. aps FY int rp bo | 
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; Tas ls in nals” the abdomen f is ai 

tended, with the degree of. its diſtention 1 1 
different | periods of pregnancy, has already pw” | 
been 0 deſcribed, This generally appears to be : | 


4 


uniform, though often on one ſide more than v8 
the other; and ſometimes there are part 


diſtentions, which DE al attributed 1 


110 10 ad * 
the head „ elbow, or ſome Aber His ofthe 
child, originally placed, or accidentally mov- 
ed, out of the common ſituation. It appears 
that this opinion cannot poſſibly be true, un- 
leſs we preſucne that there is at the ſame 
time a partial diſtention of the'#fer#s, Which 
could ſcarcely happen without ſome impor- 
tant and dangerous conſequences. As this 
caſe moſt frequently happens when thei abde- 
men is enormouſly diſtended, and as it has al 
| the appearatice of a ventral hernia, it is more 
probable that it is occaſioned by the ſtatting 
of ſome of the abdominal muſcles or the 
partial yielding of the integuments. But the 
explanation of the caſe i is of leſs importance, 
as it neither requires or "admits of any affiſt- 
ance either before or at the time of labour, 
and diſappears almoſt immediately after des 
very. A 


From the great ditention of the abdomen, 
: eſpecially in corpulent women, an umbilical 


7111 


depending wholly upon the 4 egree of diſten- 
tion, does not admit of any ref before the 
patient is delivered ; When the elaſtic truſs, 
| ſuited to the 20 Ze and form of the hern na, i a 
ryore —_ 105 ee ae than any in- 
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gerument af the kind which has hitherto been 
recommended. This ſeems to be the only 


kind of hernia produced by, or which re- 


mains during pregnancy ; for, unleſs the other 
kinds adhere to the /ac- in which they are 
contained, temporary relief is afforded by that 
aſcent of the inteſtines which ena ge — | 


Pony Me Cal of the 1 of 


srerien w, | 


wo Sa: PTY ak while A . 
tended beyond what it is able to bear with» 


out inconvenience; the ſkin becomes inflam- 


ed, and ſometimeg ęracks, ſo that there is a 


kin alſo cracks when the outſide is not 


altered, by which there remains upon the in- 
teguments of the 'a&damen of women, who 
have had'children, a number of ſmall cica- 
trices, as if the parts had been ſcarified, or 


there had bern light a my | 


tions. 


* or the eaſe, both of the diſtention 8 
323 X 4 5 conſequent 
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conſequent ſbreneſs, ſorue ene 
tions ſhould be rubbed over the 

every night at bedtime. 1 The ointmetit com+ 


. monly recommended for this Pur pole i 18 Som- 


poſed of rendered veal fat beat up. with, A ol 
- quantity of roſe water. 
By the extreme diſtention of we hp © of | 
the abdomen - theſe are off the ſeat of pain 
during Pregnancy, eſpecid y at their inſer- 
tions; and it requires ſome attention to diſ- 
tinguiſh this from the pain Which may ariſe 
from affections of the pmphyſs of the ofa 
pubii. When the weight of the abdomen ' in 
pregnant women is very great, and weakly 
ſupported. by. the integuments, it becomes 
pendulous, and occaſions to the patient much 
pain and difficulty in walking, and many 
other inconveniencies. It is then of ſervice, 
by a napkin or broad bandage, ſuited to the 
purpoſe, paſſed round the lower part and 
middle of the abdomen, to ſupport it with a 
| moderate degree of firmneſs, and then by a 
ſeapulary to ſling the depending weight over 
the ſh8ulders, by which the patient will be 
enabled to move and walk about Wr anfi- 
car ww b trouble, | | 1 
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ere vors, ſometimes occur of pregnant 
women being affected wirh the venereal diſe 
eaſe i nnd we hape generally. been adyiſed ta 
115 2 mode of treatment by. which the 
diſeaſe was not intended to be perfeRtly cured, 
but moderated and reſtrained; from further 
progreſs; leaving the abſolute cute to bg 
completed When the patient Was recovered 
from the. atg of; childbed. ,, This method of 
proceeding, has been recommended: on the 
preſumption that dangerous conſequences 
would reſult either to the mother o or child, 
if a quantity of quick lyer Was. vſed, during 
pregnaney, ſufficient to root; out the diſeaſe 
effectually from the gonſtitution. If the pa- 
tient has a gonorrhea, there is clearly nothing - 
in the medicines preſeribed, or in the treat: 
ment, which can prove. hurtful to either at 
the time of utero · geſtation, But if there 
ſhould be a confirmed. ues, as frictions, with 


en Hydrargyri properly inftitutedand | 
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2 eb as it was 2 the Aſt is 
acknowledged to be the moſt efficacious 
- or if equal or greater confidence 
is placed in them than in any preparation 
of - quickfilver' internally gen; it is rea- 
ſonable to think, and the opinion is con- 
firmed by experience, that women might at 
any time of pregnancy go through a [Courſe 
of them with perfe& Tafety;- It is Wfoely 
neceſſary to obfetve that medieines comp 
of ckſilver, whether internally given or 
Externally applied, are not at this time uſed 
With a view to promote: a ſaliyation or any 
* other profuſe evacuation, but with the inten- 
tion of filling the habit with that medicine, 
and retaining it as Jong as it 186 thought neceſ- 
fary for the extinction of the diſeaſe,” The 
utility and propriety of this practice is allowed 
by thoſe who differ widely in their explang: 
tions of the mode in which quickſilver i is ſup- 
poſed to operate. I may be permitted to ob- 
ſerve that the principal cauſes of the failure 
of this medicine to anſwer our purpoſe are, 
either the burry with which it is at firſt uſed, 
or a concluſion often,” though erroneouſly, 
ade, that the diſappearance of the ſymptoms 
F W of a perfect « cure of 5 diſeaſe; 


435 en 
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$ it frequently happens that, if the 
fritions are not continued many days, or 


5 
„2 


even ſeveral weeks or months after all the 


ere are gone, there will in a ſhort time 

be new a ces,” which prove the return 
3 of exiſtence of the diſeaſe, 1” 
It has been ſuppoſed that a child ban of 


an infected parent could not at the time of 
birth be exempt from infection, and that the 
virus would be ſo intermixed with its frame 

that” there would. ſcarcely be a poſhbility of 


extetminatinge it. This is at leaſt a very du- 


bious point; becauſe it has happened to every 
perſon engaged in practice in a city or large 


towuß to attend patients of this deſcription, 
who have nevertheleſs brought forth children 


which were perfectly healthy. 1 do not 


recollect one decihve inſtaves of à child born 


with, any ſymptoms: of the venereal diſeaſe 
upon it; and the contrary, I am perſuaded, 


_— —_—— 


is often ſuſpe&ted from a knowledge of cir- 


cumſtances which give riſe to the ſuſpicion . 
excluſive of the"ſyrtiptoms ; though it muſt 
be allowed that a child has a chance of re- 


ceiving the infeRtion i in the act of parturition, 
by abſorbing the virus in its paſſage 'over 
we ſurfaces. ** with e to the 


en 


9 4 


firſt opiujotiz it may perhaps be juſtifiable to 
reaſon ih this manner. If the infection in re. 
e beer g the time of 


er aſterwards. If bern Sce ee e 
3 male or female, were mixed with the 


venereal: virus," the probfic> properties would 
- by ſuch imikture be de ed z but if con- 
redes ge henry ger. x 
— mediate intetcourſe being ſe- 
cluded by:the perfect cloſure of the at uteri. 
(Children, brought forth by parents infect-· 
ed Hith the ,venercal diſeaſe: will often be 
born dead; but this event may commonly 
be: imputed with more; propriety to the {c- 
yerity,;of the means uſed for the 3 
gf che diſeaſe than to the diſcaſe acts | 
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WHEN pregnant women have the, ſmall 
ox, there is much difference i in the opinions 
deten of H ,poſiibility of, the child ber 
3 ing 


— a this- diſeaſe, che child 10 
not eſcape; - whilſt others are perſuaded that 


the child could not, according to the laws. of 
the animal economy, receive this. diſeaſe, 
Caſes are recorded by various writers in con- 


firmation of both the opinions; and many in- 
ſtances have been communicated to me by men 


of integrity and attention, with the view of 


tradictory to each other, and therefore pre- 
vent any preſent. decifion upon the ſubject. 


When, by the multiplication of well-atteſted 


facts, our knowledge is extended and correct - 
ed, if it ſhould be proved that the variolous 
infection is generally received by the fælus in 
utero," if the parent has the diſeaſe when ſhe 


is pregnant, we may then conſider, Whether 


the knowledge of the car he: turned. to 
any practical advantage. 


It is an opinion almoſt nl recei 3 | 


chat, if a woman with child ſhould have the 
ſmall-pox, and miſearrys or, if at the full 
tune her labour ſhould come on during the 
continuance of the diſeaſe; it would neceſ- 


farily proue fatal to the mother. The event 


haqtdmofdenc proved the truth of this obſer 


1:4 3 jd vation; 


US 


deciding this point; but the caſes are con- 
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paſſes the time of the eruptive fever, and la- 
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vation; yet it will probably ftand 98 
juſt ground if it is ſtated in this manner. 
' Should the attack of the [diſeaſe he violent, 
and the eruptive fever run very high, patients 
may and have often eſcaped the danger, at 
| any period of utero- geſtation, though the 
child were then expelled: ' But if a woman 


+  bour or a tendency to miſcarry ſhould corde 
on towards the criſis of the diſcaſe, as far as 
my obſervation enables me to ſpeak, ſhe will 
then certainly die. She dies, in truth, not 
| becauſe ſhe mlſcarries or brings forth a child, 
but ſhe mlſcarries or falls into labour becauſe 
ſhe is already it a dying or very dangerous 
| Nate, and by thoſe e {be danger 

is infinitely increaſed. | 
When other diſeaſes occur in preghancy, 
the treatment to be directed muſt be ſuch as 
the particular diſeaſe may require, making 
due allowances for that ſtate, by not preſcrib- 
ing any violent means, unleſs the'itnmediate 
ſafety of the patient may render them abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. Every morbid alteration 
of importance which happens during preg- 
nancy ſuperſedes, if we may be allowed the 
— all the W which depend upon 
tdthat 


enen and —— 219 
that ſtate; and whoever aims to eſtabliſh the 


character of a ſucceſsful practitioner in mide. 


wifery muſt pay attention to the health of his 


patients When they are pregnant. If there 


be no diſcaſe, or diſpoſition to it, the procefs 


of a labour is generally uniform and ſafe. If 
any diſpoſition to diſeaſe ſhould exiſt at that 


time, the labour may be rendered irregular 
and dangerous, or the immediate ciuſe of 
ſome + diſeaſe peculiar to the child - bearing 
ſtate, not by giving, but by diverting ſuch 
diſpoſition to ſome part rendered by n 
rition more Ma of 1 its Inluegce.”” 
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F was 8 ad 3 that 
the propet ſituation of the child in the terus, 
in the early months of pregnancy, was ſeden- 
tary; with the breech reſting at the ſuperior 
aperture of the peluis, and the fore · parts of 
the child turned exactly to the abdomen of the 
mother. At or towards the time of partu- 
rition it was thought that the child, partly 
by the increaſed weight of the head, but 
chiefly by its own inſtinct and powers, made 
a revolution, and turned with its head down- 
wards, in ſuch a manner that the vertex was 
placed to the pubis, and the face to the ſacrum. 
In this poſition it was ſuppoſed to paſs through 
the pelvis. This change was called preſbat⸗ 
ing to the birth, of- which it was judged to 
be the ſignal; and, from the terms uſed in 
different languages to expreſs the change, the 
opinion ſeems to have been univerſal. By 


N 
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tio indien of women who have died at 
different periods of utero-geſtation, or in the 
act of child- birth, it is now aſcertained gat 
ſuch as is the ſituation of the child in the 
early part of pregnancy; ſuch it will be at the 
time of labour, 'unleſs the poſition be altered 
by ſome accidental violence. Perhaps this 
opinion of the ancients was not founded on 
obſervation, but on the preſumption that fatal 
conſequences would reſult from the èontinu- 
ance of the fetus with its head downwards 
for nine months. They did not know that 
there was a circulation of the blood, and of 
courſe were ignorant that particular veſſels 
exiſted in the body, eſpecially calculated, by 
preſerving a communication between different 
parts, to prevent any injury to the fur, 
either from its confinement or poſition. | 
The natural ſituation of the fetus in the 
uterus is ſuch as to occupy the leaſt poſh ble 
ſpace, ſo that the leaſt poſſible inconvenience is 
occaſioned to the parent, yet with the utmoſt 
eaſe to its.own body and limbs . In the po- 
ſitions which are eſteemed natural there is an 


— —— 
pendente, © 
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endleſs vatiety ; nen 3 1 
after this manner *: the knees are drawu up 
toþe belly, the legs are reflected backwards, 
the feet croſſed, and lying cloſe to the breech; 
the elbows are in contact with its ſides, and 
che hands turned up to its head, one of which 
is often placed upen the cheek or ear, The 
ſpine is jacurvated, and the neck being bowed, 
the chin reſts upon its knees, There is that 
inflexion of the body into which we ſpon- 
taneouſly f fall when we ſeek repoſe; and, as 
it is our poſition before we are born, it is that 


Alo to which we have an inclination in the 


decrepitude of old age, 
Thbe fitvation of a child, n natu- 
hy: is with the head downwards, 'reſting 
upon the pubis, with one ſide of the head to- 
wards the abdomen of the mother, and the 


| other towards the ,/acrum, or in a ſmall de- 


gree diagonally. The bulk of the 9 1 of 
N Go child is not placed againſt the ſpine, but 


e ud abdopnrh penibus, flexis tetrorfam eruri- 
dus, pedibus decuſſatis, manibuſque ſurſum ad caput ſublatis, 
quarum alteram, circa tempora vel auriculas, alteram ad 
genam detinet; ſpina in orbem flectitur, caput ad genua 
incurvato collo propendet; tali membrorum ſitu, qualem 
in ſomno per 25 eee Exercitat de 
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abdomen'of & woman witlr child is, in gen hal, 
evidently diſtended more on one fide than the 
other. When this circumſtance, though a 
neceſſary conſequence of the proper ſituation 


of the child is obſerved, a ſuſpicion, wholly 


groundleſs, is often entertained, that its 


natural. A ſmall degree of permanent en- 
largement may afterward be perceived on . 
ſide on wm the child has reſted, | 
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Tust tem of e enen is Aifferent i in 
every claſs of animals, and the diverſity has 


been attributed to the nature and properties 
of the parents or the offspring. Thoſe, who 
were of opinion that it depended upon the 


parent, ſought for the reaſon in the ſtructure 


or conſtitution of the uterus, the heat or cold- 
neſs, dryneſs or moiſture of which, according 
to the doctrines of the old philoſophy, wer 

ſuppoſed to be the cauſes of the varieties: 


„ +: Jet, 
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on one fide, generally on the right, and the 
limbs turned towards the other, ſo that the 


preſentation at the time of birth will be un- 
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yet, if the term depended upon theſe, it would 
then remain to be proved how one form or 
: conſtitution was pong of bearing diſtention 


longer than the other. Thoſe, who imputed 
the time of the even ebe offspring, aſſign- 
ed to them the ſame properties. It ſeems to 

bave been generally believed, that, by the 
long or ſhort continuance of the fefus in the 

uterus, the future ſize, duration, and qualities, 
of different animals were influenced; and that 
' theſe were moſt perfect in thoſe animals 
which had the longeſt period of utero-geſta- 
tion. It was alſo thought, and perhaps with 
truth, that the longer the time of utero- geſ- 
tation, the longer the anitnals were before 
they came to full growth and that on this 
depended their continuance in the mature 
ſtate, without any natural tendency to decay, 
one period of exiſtence regulating another. 
In oviparous animals the time of incubation 
neceſſary/ for the production of their young is 
not altered by the qualities of the bird by 
which it is incubated, but follows its genuine 
nature; as in a hen's egg incubated by a 
duck. This favours the opinion that the 
term is guided by the offspring, but it is by 
no means deciſive: for the circumſtances' re- 
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lating to the birth of oviparous and viviparous 
animals, though they may illuſtrate each 
other, cannot, with any intelligence, be . 
pared, after the egg is ez led. 4 

If the time of utero-geſtation be not inter- 
raph by accidental cauſes, it proceeds in all 
animals with great, though not with perfect 


regularity, as is proved by thoſe who are em- 


ployed in breeding cattle, by whom.a correct 
account is uſually preſerved. But in the 
human ſpecies there was ſuppoſed to be a 
conſiderable latitude in this reſpect, and ex- 
amples have been recorded with great con- 
fidence, by grave writers, of children born 
after a term much exceeding the common, 
and of others after a term far ſhort of it, 
which were nevertheleſs in a perfect ſtate. 
This opinion hath alſo been countenanced to 
a certain degree by the laws or cuſtoms 
eſtabliſhed in different countries *. 

The common time of utero- ties in 
women is forty weeks, or nine calendar 
months; and ſome men of ability and can- 


0 Spigelius Vipianum juris conſultum immerito repte- 
hendit, quod poſt decimum menſem editum neminem, ad 
legitimam nen admiſcrit,—Horv. * de 
bat. 
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months. By the laws of this country the 
term is not preciſely limited; ſo that if any 
occur ii Which this matter might 
be litigated, the deciſion would rather depend 
upon the circumſtances, or upon the conki- 
dence placed in the teſtimonies of the medical 
witneſſes, than upon any proof or conviction 

of the nature of the thing to be decided. 
There muſt in general be much difficulty in 
determining with abſolute preciſion the time of 
utero- geſtation in individual women. But I 
have met with ſeveral inſtances of thoſe who, 
from particular contingencies, ſuch as the ca- 
ſual intercourſe with their huſbands, or their 
return to, or abſence from them, for a par- 
ticular time, have been able to tell exactly 
when they became pregnant; and none of 
theſe have exceeded farty weeks. I am there- 
fore perſuaded that the term of utero - geſtation 
is as accurately limited in women as in animals. 
I do not mean that it is completed to a minute 
or an bour, becauſe the. birth of the child 
may be delayed by a multiplicity of accidents. 
© But parturition will be accompliſhed, or the 
parfurient 9 will take place, at the 
15 expiration 
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tromes of glimates, by t 
or the indulgencies of luxury, ſhould be 


_ which may give to the aterus its diſpoſition 
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conception; Nor does it ſeem reaſonable that 
a law of nature, which is not altered by the 
differences of age, dy he diet, by the ex- 


n * eee of * 
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But the „ of women kd 
brought forth their children before the full 
time of pregnancy are innumerable. As there 
is no mark in the external appearance, or in- 
ternal conformation, which enables us to de- 
termine with preciſion whether a child has 
remained in the uterus its full time, this muſt 
continue doubtful, except as far as we are able 
to judge by the general probability; or by the 
ſize of the child. So many accidents occur 


to expel the child, that its premature expul - 
ſion can never be the occaſion of ſurpriſe. 


Though it ſhould be allowed that the ; 


natural term of pregnancy in women is forty 
weeks, there will be ſome difficulty in ma- 


ing the calculation, The diſappearance of 


the menſes is uſually the firſt change which 
occaſions a ſuſpicion of pregnancy ; and might 
Y 4 theres 


326 — ro acathwanins | | 
| therefore be eſteemed the era from which we 


are to date its commencement.” But, though 
women are more apt to oon e, ſoon after 


than juſt before menſtruation, they may be- 
come pregnant at any part of the time between 


the two periods, when they did, and when they 


were expected to menſtruate. In order to 
avoid any great error it is cuſtomary there- 
fore to take the middle time, and to reckon 
forty- two weeks from the laſt act of men- 
ſtruation, by which method, if we are rightly 


inſtructed, we may avoid * 2 * 


take. 1 


Women | who give Kuck . ond who das not 
menſtruate, ſometimes become pregnant, and 


| have no alteration by which they can make 


any reckoning of the time of their delivery, 


and all is left to conje&ure. But there is 


uſually, in theſe caſes, a ſhort and imperfect 


menſtruation which denotes the time when 


the uterus was in a ſtate fitted for conception. 
Some women alſo have conceived who never 


did menſtruate, or in whom menſtruation had 


been interrupted for many months, We can 


then only judge of the time when they con- 
ceived by ſuch ſymptoms and appearances as 
ſhewed that they had n the dif] . 
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to menſtruste, and would bas ee 5 
if they had not conceived. en 
Some inconveniencies are db by at- 9 
tempts to make exact reckonings for preg- ” 
nant women; for, when the time fixed or. © 
their delivery is paſt, the miſtake creates 
much ſolicitude and impatience. When 
therefore it is neceffary to give an opinion on 
this ſubject it is better to mention ſome time 
beyond that which we really ſuppoſe ; or, 
on the whole, it would perhaps be better 


that labour mould Ars oof come on uner- 
ann 


9 
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Ar the expiration of forty weeks the pro- 
ceſs of labour commenceth; and various 
opinions have been given with a view of ex- 
plaining its cauſes. Of theſe opinions, which 
have been ſuppoſed to conſtitute a very im- 
portant part of obſtetric knowledge, we ſhould 
not. be — as it . that the prac- 

tice 
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tice of midwifery has . den very much 
influenced by them 
I was ſaid by all ws eisen e that 
a child was born by its own efforts, which it 
_ was incited to male; hy the neceſſity it felt of 
breathing coal air, for the purpoſe of mode- 
rating that heat which was generated by its 
long confinement in the'wterus ; or by the 
want of nouriſhment, the fources/ of / which 
failed, or became depraved ; or by the acri- 
mony of the axwcenmm and humours of its own. 
body. By ſome the cauſe aſſigned for the 
_ exertions of the fetus was the want of room 
for its further growth and enlargement; and 
that by its efforts it eſcaped out of the. uterus 
as out of a priſon in which it had been con- 
ſtrained. By others it was preſumed that 
there was ſome analogy between the ripeneſs 
and falling of fruit and the perfection and 
birth of a child. The peculiar cauſe was un- 
important, but, from a general perſuaſion of 
the principle, it was preſumed that the caſe 
or difficulty with which labours were com- 
pleted depended upon the ſtrength or activity 
of the child. Another concluſion certainly 
followed: when the child was feeble the 
labour muſt neceſſarily be flow ; and in caſes 
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of uauſual· difficulty we might be aſſured that 


the child was dead, or could not poſſibly bs 
faved. Of courſe, whenever the aſſiſtance of 


gard the child, the exiſteyce of the difficulty 
proving the death or impoſſibility of preſerve. 
ing the child. If we had no other eircum- 
ſtance by which the practice of the ancients 
could be compared with that of the moderns, 
this alone would decide in favour of the latter. 
Many expreſſions are, however, in uſe at the 
preſent time which are founded on this 
opinion of the ancients; and it is not clear 
that practice 1s e in ſome un n 
fluenced by it. ä 

No fact is more e 3 Feed 
that a dead child, even though it may have 
become putrid, is commonly born after a la- 
bour as regular and natural in every part of 
the proceſs” as a living one; and that chil 
dren; after labours accompliſhed with the moſt 
extreme. difficulty,” will often be born not only 
living but in perfect health. There muſt 
then be: ſome other principle: of birth beſides 
the efforts of the child, which in fact _ 
to be wholly paſſive. 

It was by later writers fot that the 

| child 


1 . 


art was required there was no accaſion to re- 
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| child was expelled by the action we es 
aided by that of the diaphragm and abdomi- 
nal muſcles. This doctrine, which I believe 
- was firſt advanced by Fabricius ab Aquapen- 
Ante, is the | baſis of all the modern im- 
provements in the practice of midwifery ; and 
it is ſo indiſputably proved, by the occurren- 
ces both in natural and difficult labours, that 
its truth is now almoſt univerſally admitted. 

Ingenious men were not ſatisfied with the 
obſervation of the fact, but they endeavoured 

to diſcover the principle of the action of the 
- weterus, and to aſſign reaſons for its coming on 
at a particular time. It was ſurmiſed that 
this expulſatory action of the, uterus depended 
upon its form or ſtructure, or its inability to 
bear further diſtention 3 or upon its beat or 
coldneſs, dryneſs or moiſture ; or upon the 
diſtinction of its muſcular fibres, which wero 
| ſaid to be arranged in a peculiar direction; 
or to the effort to menſtruate when the veſſels 
of the uterus were incapable of containing a 
greater quantity of blood than was already 
collected in them. 1 theſe, and many other 


\ 


a ® Simol 1 uteri was _ nne ot 
ercitatur.—See Gay. Ei, | 
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opinions ĩt would be uſeleſs to debate; but, 
as all viviparous animals bring forth their 
young at regularly ſtated times, and by pro- 
ceſſes generally alike, it would not be judging 
according to any philoſophical rule to attribute 
as a cauſe of parturition, or of parturition at | 
any certain time, a circumſtance peculiar to 9 
any individual claſs of animals. 1 

The opinions of men upon the ſame fub- 1556 
ject are often in direct oppoſition to each other: 

and ſome, fearful that truth is not to be OT 
found in either extreme, have ſteered a mid- 
dle courſe between the doctrine of the ancients 
and moderns. Theſe have ſuppoſed that child- 
birth is not completed ſolely by the efforts of 
the child, or by thoſe of the parent, but by 
the conjunction of their efforts. Of this 
opinion, which participates of the error of the 
ancients, there have been few ſupporters; and 
the arguments in its favour have been drawn 
from. obſervations made in the firſt inſtance 
on vegetables and oviparous animals, How _ 
far the diſcovery of the particular cauſe of the 
birth' of a child might lead to the improve 
ment of practice it is impoſlible to determine. 
The knowledge of the fact, that children are 
. has b been productive of 

much 
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much advantage; but the attempts to iniveſ- 
ws the cauſe do not give us more ſatisfac- 
tion than old Avicenna, who, with great 


en and devotion, ſays, At the ap- 
pointed time e I 
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Ir was before . that piety 


and parturition. have uſually been mentioned 


as diſtin& operations of the conſtitution, But 


it ſeerns better to conſider every change in 
the animal economy, from the time of con- 
ception to the birth of the child, as forming a 
fingle proceſs, conſiſting of ſeyeral parts, each 


perfect in itſelf, and at the ſame time a cauſe | 


of ſome ſubſequent change, neceſſary for-the 


completion of the whole; and, though there 


is no preciſe line to the different parts of this 
proceſs, they readily admit of diſtinctions, by 
which they are more eaſily comprehended 
and more expeditiouſly deſcribed. Thus, 
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— to the: act of parturition, many 
changes take place in the conſtitution which 


indicate its approach; and theſe have been 
called the pre · liſpoſing ſigns of labour. The 


ſome women ſeveral weeks, and in others 
only a few days, before the commencement 
of labour: but they univerſally take place, 
unleſs the labour be precipitated by ſome acci- 
dental influence: and the more perfectly theſe 
changes are made, and the longer the time of 
their preceding the labour, the more natural 
and kindly will the proceſs generally be. 
There is, firſt, a gradual ſubfidenc&of the 
fundus of the uterus, and whole abdomen, fo 
that, women often appear, and really are, leſs 
in the ninth than in the eighth month of 
pregnancy. - This is a good indication, be- 
cauſe it ſhews that the fundus and all the 
other parts of the uterut are diſpoſed, to act 
and on the equality of this diſpoſition 'the 
efficacy of its action will very much depend. 
When there is none, or but little, ſubſidence 
of the abdomen, and the patient complains, - 
even in the time of labour, that the child is 
very high, it is always unfavourable; being a 


* 


time of their appearance is different, being in ; 
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1 mals whoſe bodies are expoſed to view; and 


bot that the fundus of ae: in an 
inaddive tate, or acting improperly. 

There is, ſecondly, a diſcharge! of =" 
from the vagina, which in the beginning is 
of the kind often obſerved in the ffuar albus ; 
that is, a mere augmentation of the 3 
from the glands of the vagina and neighbour- 


eee bt by a gradual alteration in ſome 


inſtances it becomes extremely viſcid and te- 
nacious. This is very remarkable in ſome ani- 


it is a fign that the parts concerned in partu- 


5 rition are in a ſtate diſpoſed to dilate, which 
 Giſpoſition is improved by the diſcharge. | 


parts of generation are in a natural ſtate, or 
rather more contracted than uſual : but when 
the time of labour approaches there is a gra- 
dual enlargement and relaxation of them, 
with ſome degree of protruſion. This change 


zs alſo to be obſerved in animals only ; but, 


from their complaints, and the repreſentation 


of their feelings towards the concluſion. of 
„ there is every reaſon to believe 
that a ſimilar change takes place in women. 
Fourthly, It was obſerved that the breaſts 
very readily and generally ſympathize with 
DL Wigs og | the 
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the wrerus In all its affeQions, and particularly 
that they are enlarged immediately after con- 
ception., There is alſo. a gradual change inn 
them from that time to the approach of labour, 

when they are perfectly fitted for the ſecre- 9 
tion of milk; which, when ſecreted in a 
more mature ſtate, or in an increaſed quan- 
tity, may be eſteemed a ſign that the time of 
labour is drawing near. In a few inſtances 
animals have continued to give ſuck during 
pregnancy, without any apparent alteration 
in their milk, till they approached the time of 
parturition, When it was found to be much 
changed i in its conſiſtence, colour, and proper- 
ties, a new mode of ſecretion bein 8 N 
eſtabliſnetd. 

Fifthly, by the tion and difoktion of 
the ſacro-ſciatic ligaments the principal firm- 
neſs is given to the connexion of the bones of 
the pelvis.; In animals not with young theſe 
ligaments are very ſtrong and rigid, and make 
a reſiſtance to any external preſſure almoſt as 
firmly as if they were offified. But when 
the time of parturition is at hand their 
ſtrength and rigidity gradually decline, and 

I they ſcarcely make greater oppoſition than a 
duplicature of the ſkin. In conſequence of 
13 * this 


. this eat of the hal. — 8 
change their manner of walking, by preject- 
ing the weight of the body on each ſide alter- 
nately, rather than by advancing the feet. 
There is ſuch an appearance as juſtiſies the 
vie of the popular expreſſion; for they lite- 
rally ſeem falling in pieces; In women theſe 
changes cannot be fo well obſerved; but there 
are many reafons to be drawn from their 
manner of walking, and frem their repreſen- 
_ tations, which would induce: us to believe 
that ſimilar ones take vous E . as well 
as in animals *, 

Sixthly, All ines, wild or edel. 
aſſiduouſiy endeavour to provide a fafe and 
comfortable habitation for their young, when 
the time of bringing them forth draws near -. 
The actions of mankindare always attributed 
to, and uſually proceed from, more dignified 
and cormmendable een than thoſe of 


* ne eblinis 1 cum coxendice copula, dur fit 
per ſynchondroſin, adeo emollitur et ſolvitur, ut difta oſſa 
facile exeunti foetui cedant et hiantia regionem totam hypo- 
n ampliorem reddant.— Hurv. Exercitat. de Partu. 

+ + Accedente pariendi tempeſtate ad ſolita loca reveftan- 
tur: ut ſtabula vel nidos ſuos tuto extruant, ubi ſcœtus pari- 
ant, foycant, alantque . Harv. Exereitat. de Partu. . 
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aciimaly. ut in many natural actions, Which 
are too powerful to be controlled, or not with» 
out great difficulty, by inſtructions, manners 


® inſtinctively; and this is in no caſe more 
remarkable than in ſuch actions as relate to 


their children. From inſtinct, therefore, and 


not reaſon, it may be preſumed that the cho- 
ſen and favourite employments of pregnant 
women are thoſe which in ſome way or de- 


gree relate to the expected bleſſing; and that 


an unuſual ſolicitude about the preparation of 
ſuch things as may be neceſſary or convenient 
to the child, in the advanced ſtate of preg- 
nancy, may be conſidered as a in that 0s 


time of labour is e 


Rn a we 3 to 4 WOE of la 
bours it is neceſſary that we ſhould ſpeak of 


the operation, if it deſerves the name, by which 


we ate to acquire our information. This is 
deſcribed by the term examination, or exami- 
e nation 


or cuſtoms, thoſe may often be obſerved to 
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nation er beginn. ' When inſtituted at the 
time of labour it is popularly called taking 2 
pain, which explains the opinion entertained 
of it by women. Concerning this operation 


two things are to be obſerved; firſt, the 
manner in which patients are to be examined; 
and, ſecondly, the mne to de N 

A the examination. 
The poſition in which women are hives 
when it is thought neceſſary to examine 
them varies in different countries. In ſome 
the examination is made when they fit in a 
chair or ftool contrived for the purpoſe; in 
others when they kneel by the fide of a bed; 
and in others in a recumbent poſition. But 
in this country, at the preſent time, almoſt 
univerſally, women repoſe on a couch or bed, 
upon their left fide, with their knees bent, 
and drawn towards the abdomen; and this is 
by far the moſt convenient. It is not requi- 
ſite, or poſſible, to enumerate every circum- 
ſtance to which it is neceſſary to pay atten- 
tion; but it muſt. be an invariable rule, never 
to propoſe an examitiation per vaginam but as 
a matter of abſolute neceſſity. It is alſo to 
be -performed with the utmoſt care and ten- 
e and the rieten 60 to decency ; 
| for, 
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for, unimportant” as the operation in itſelf 
really is, an opinion is formed of the ſkill and 
humanity of the practitioner, and of the pro- 
priety of his d des a manner * 25. 
W e r nr 
An examination per gen ey be: need- 
ful to diſcover and diſtinguiſh: diſeaſes 'of the 
uterus and contiguous parts; to aſcertain 
whether a woman be pregnant, or how far 
ſbe is advanced in her pregnancy; to de- 
termine whether ſhe be in labour, or what 
progreſs that has made; if the preſenta- 
tion of the child be natural; if the pelvit be 
well formed or diſtorted; WE on e other 
occaſions: n 
The ſtate of the e under all 
the incidents before recited, is different from 
the natural; but of the deviations of every 
kind, and in every degree, it is impoſſible te 
form a judgment, unleſs we have previouſſy 
obtained an accurate idea of their natural 
ſtate. This becomes a ſtandard by which we 
are to judge of every change, natural or mor- 
bid; and the diſcrimination of the various 
diſeaſes can only be acquired by frequent 
WN no abſtract rule bein 8 ſufficient for 
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ths TO" u Wey inndload be! dil tht in 
ſome diſcaſes of the wierus, ' eſpecially thoſe 
diſpoſed to become cancerous, the at uteri is 
indurated, thickened, fiſſured, uncommonly 
tender when touched, and patulous, or with 
the /abia ſome what reverted. But in others, 
as the poſypus, hydatids, inflammation, or 
glandular enlargement of the uterus, the ſtate 
of the parts, except the ſimple enlargement of 
the uterur, or the ſenſation they give, can- 
not be deſcribed by Words, without an ante- 
cedent agreement what thoſe ſhall be called 
which we have before felt or ſeen. 
As it is extremely difficult, if not e 
ble, to determine, by an examination per 
* vaginam in the early part of pregnancy, 
whether a woman be with child, it is pru- 

dent to evade the operation; becauſe it is 

always expected that we ſhould afterwards 

ſpeak with preciſion and confidence. The 

Fundus of the uterus is the part firſt diſtended 

in conſequence of conception; and the cer- 

©ix, Which is the only part we can feel, does 

| not begin to ſhorten in any diſtinguiſhable 
way before the termination of the fourth 
ein of nn not to mention the 
Py rien 
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varieties in the ſtructure and ſiae of the parts 


in different women, and the alterations which 


may be cauſed by the attachment of the 
placenta to different parts of the uterus; or in 


thoſe diſeaſes which reſemble pregnancy. A 
cautious practitioner would not, therefore, 
examine before that time, becauſe he cannot 
gain information to ſupply him with proper 
ground on which to form an opinion that will 


this limitation may not be ſufficiently ſtrict; 
and it is better to ſay, in general terms, that 


the longer we defer the examination the 


greater probability there will be that we ſhall 
not be deceived, or fail to gain the informa- 


tion we want. In all caſes likewiſe of doubt- 


ful prognoſtic it is proper to avail ourſelves of 
every advantage which a knowledge of the 


collateral circumſtances can afford, before we 


give our opinion. 
Nor is there leſs difficulty when we are 
aſſured that a woman is with child, in decid- 


ing, by an examination per vaginam, how far 


ſhe is advanced in her pregnancy. An opinion 


of this muſt be formed on the eſtimation we 
N of that portion of the cervix uteri 
> 2 which 
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gained by an examination per vaginam when 


mation we can get from other circum- 


the os uteri. By the dilatation of the os uteri 
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which we ſuppoſe ſhould remain vndiſtended 
at any individual period of pregnancy. But 
as the cervix uteri naturally varies in its length 
in different women, of courſe the portion 
which remains undiſtended at any one time 
muſt vary; and all that can be ſaid upon the 
ſubject will only deſerve the name of con- 
jecture. It is therefore more prudent not to 
hazard an opinion ſingly upon the information 


any determination of importance is to be 
made; but, as in the former ſtatement re- 
ſpecting the exiſtence of pregnancy, to act 
with caution, and to collect all the infor- 


ſtances, before we ae to 1 15 a Al 
yo 

When a woman is at or near 1 full 
wee of utero · geſtation it may be determin- 
ed whether ſhe is in labour by the ſtate of 


during the continuance, and not by its relax- 
ation in the abſence of a pain, we are to 
judge that the patient is in labour; for a 
conſiderable degree of relaxation of the os 
uteri is ſometimes . to take place ſeveral 
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days, or even Weeks, before the commence= 
ment of labour, though it is generally in a 
contrafted ſtate till it is diſtended, in conſe- 
quence of the preſſure made by ſome part of 
the ovum urged upon it by the acting uterut. 
By the time which has been required to pro- 
duce a certain degree of dilatation, we may 
gueſs with ' tolerable exactneſs the general 
duration of a labour, provided the action of 
the uterus ſhould continue with equal energy; 
becauſe on this, as well as on the ſtate of the 
parts, the progreſs of a labour muſt depend. 
But ſo many unexpected circumſtances occur 
which may accelerate or interrupt a labour 
in its progreſs, that it is a proof of wiſdom 
to be filent upon this ſubject, at leaſt not to 
advance our opinions with confidence, but to 
offer them, when demanded, with wan 
and reſerve. a 
The manner in which thechild ads may 

generally be diſcovered by an examination in 
the beginning of labour; for, though-we ſhould 
not be able to diſtinguiſh ady part through the 
membranes, in the intervals between the 
pains (when only the attempt for this pur- 
poſe ought to be made), if the head preſents it 


may 
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may be. perceived through the anterior part 
af the cer ui uteri, reſting upon the of pubic, 

in ſome caſes ſo early as the fifth month of 
Preguancy. When any other part preſents 
we can in general only diſcover through the 


membranes that it is not the head, by its 


ſmallneſs and the want of that reſiſtance 
which is made by the head, and if we can 

feel no part preſenting, though it does not 
certainly follow, we may preſume that it is 
not the head; and then we ſhall be prepared 
to give aſſiſtance at the time when the mem- 
branes break, if the OR ans: ſhould: be 
ſiuch as to require it. 

After an examination per vaginem, our 
m conſtantly demanded as to the 
proſpect of an eaſy or difficult labour, If 
the preſentation of the child be natural, 
the pelvis well formed, the ſoft parts in a 
relaxed tate, aud the patient free from diſ- 
eaſe, we may fafely affure her friends that 
all the appearances are promiſing, and that 
the labour will be finiſhed, in all probability, 
with perfe& ſafety both to the mother and 
child. But of the flowhels or celerity of a 
labour * nan and attention can 

| only 


only give that maturity of judgment which 
enables us to form an opinion with tolerable 
preciſion; yet the ſame experience having 
often ſhewn the uncertainty of any de- 
termination, will point out the propriety of 5 
leaning rather to the fide of doubt than of 
confidence. BY : | 
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„ 922 LABOUR, - 
 Havine given a deſcription of all the parts 
concerned in parturition, and enumerated the 
principal alterations produced in the conſtitu- 
tions of pregnant women, and having farther 
taken notice of all the previous changes, we 
come in the next place to the conſideration of 
a Labour. This term is generally uſed to 
Genify every act performed with difficulty or 
pain ; but by long eſtabliſhed cuſtom' it has 
been appropriated in this and many other 
countries, to parturition, the circumſtances of 
which it is well ſuited to deſcribe. 

Before we proceed to the hiſtory of labour, 
it is requiſite that we ſhould divide them into 
claſſes or kinds; and, though objections might 
be made to a very ſtrict arrangement, ſome 
e to Be both convenient and neceſſary, 
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3 St of enabling us „ | 
ſentiments with nr to , * For 


real uſe in practice. | 
With theſe 1 in may 85 5 | 


vided into the four SIE Fs: 
1. Natural. WET oa 
he's. 2. Difficult. 


3. Preternatural. . 
4. Anomalous. , 

| Under one or other of theſs diſtinQions 
every kind of labour which can occur may. 


be WO A E 
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- NATvRAL labours, which have had their 
denomination from their frequency, or from 
the ſhortneſs of the time required for their 
completion; from the regularity of the man- 
ner in which they proceed, or from their be- 
ing accompliſhed by the unaſſiſted efforts of 
the conſtitution ; form a ſtandard by which we 
are to judge of every other claſs. It is there 
fore neceſſary that we ſhould obtain as 
ciſe an idea of them as the ſubject will Allow. 


08 — ro Mow, | 
We will chen fay that every labour ſhall be 
called natural, if the head of the child 
preſents, if the labour be completed within 
twenty dur hours, _— u pms _ 

_ ance be requared.. 
Should any of Fes three leh" arks of 
| the definition of a natural labour be wanting, 
it muſt come under ſome other denotnination. 
Thus, if any other part except the head ſhould 
„the labour would be preternatural ; 
if it ſhould be prolonged beyond 'twenty- 
four hours it would be difficult; and if arti- 
ficial aſſiſtance were required, though the 
labour might be completed within one hour, 
it would be anomalous, or . be referred to 
ſome other clas. | 

The preſentation bf the kak of the child 
conflitores un eſſential part of the definition of 
a natural labour; yet this may happen in 
various ways. The moſt common pofition 
of the head, and that in which it is expelled 
with the greateſt facility, is when the hind- 
head is diſpoſed to turn towards the pubis and 
the face towards the Hollow of the /acrum. ' But 
the face is ſometimes inclined towards thẽ pubir, 


and the hind-head towards the hollow of the 


facrum; or the remay be an original preſentation 


of 
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together with the head. Theſe differences in | 
the poſition of the head do not create labours 
ol another claſs; but they are to be conſidered 
merely as varieties of natural labours, provid- 
ed the other circumſtances correſpond ; ex- 
perience having fully proved that, in any f 
theſe poſitions, the head may be expelled by 

the natural efforts with perfect ſafety to the 
mother and child, though not with ſuch eaſe 
and expedition as if the hind-head was turned 
towards the pubis. It muſt alſo be obſerved, 
though another part of the definition be taken 
from time, that it is poſſible for one woman _ 
to make greater efforts, and to undergo more 
pain, in two hours than another may in 
twenty-four. Then the definition will be 
imperfect; as almoſt all general diſtinctions 
muſt be when they come to be examined and 
tried by individual caſes | 
A natural labour was the laſt ching well 
underſtood in the practice of midwifery, be- 
cauſe ſcientific men, not being formerly em- 
ployed in the management of common labours, 
had no opportunity of making obſervations 
upon them. Practitioners were then engaged 
in qualdying enges for the manual exer- 
6 ciſe 
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 ciſe of theit art whenever they were called in 
to give aſſiſtance, and not in making nice 
 diſtinQions or inveſtigating the particular 
__ caſes, in n e it an be e to 
exerciſe 1. Tee TO 
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Mr a. — cm an account of the 
mute, which precede labours, and are now 
to give a detail of the ſymptoms which ac- 
company them. 

The firſt ſymptom which indicates a 8 
labour is anxiety, apprehenſion of danger, or 
doubt of ſafety. This does not ſeem to be 
_ confined to the human ſpecies, but to be com- 


mon to all creatures; as they univerſally 


ſhew figns of dejection and diſtreſs at this 


time, though they ſuffer in filence ; and even 
thoſe animals which are domeſticated ſtrive 


to conceal themſelves, and refuſe all offers of 
aſſiſtance. This an xiety, which is probably 


* by the firſt changes made upon the 


"0s uteri, 
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ent be eU Bag 
as by ag, vital 
organs and thet very irritabie part, is often. 
exceeglingly increaſed. by un original timidity 
of Apos tion, eſpecirlly wich fiuſt children: 


happening to other Women under the ſame 
eireumſtances, with whom a | fimilarity of 
ſituation. is the cauſe of Nel mrngg, 
— —— — —ũ— 
at theſe times neceſſary, by ſteady conduct, 


and by arguments ſuited to the patient's own: 


remove her apprehenſions; and, by ſoothing 
and encouraging language, and by attention 
to her complaints, though not indicatory of 
any danger, to afford her every conſolation 
in our power. This anxiety is greateſt in 
every, woman in the beginning of labour, for 
the ſharp pains which attend its progreſs 
generally excite other ſentiments in her mind. 
But we are at all times to be on our guard, 
that her fears or ſupplications for relief do not 
preyail with us to attempt to give aſſiſtance 
when our interpoſition is not required, and 
when it _ d be a of 
miſchief. 
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2. At the commencement of labour; and 
0 foradtirnes/vn the return of every pain, wo- 
men have frequently one or more riger, with 
or without a ſenſe of actual cold. Theſe are 
not be conſidered as ſigns of the acdeſſion of 
diſeaſe, but as the effects of an increaſed irri- 
tability ſpread through the hole frame ; or 
perhaps as proofsꝭ that all the powers of the 
conſtitution are ſummoned to contribute to- 
wards the important proceſs whieh is carrying 
on. Theſe rigors are void of danger, and 
they are moſt apt to occur when the of uteri 
begins to dilate, and when it is upon the point 
of being fully dilated. But in the courſe of a 
labour, in all other reſpects natural, when 
there is one ſtrong and diſtinct vigor, it is 
often followed by ſome _ dangerous 
either to the mother or child. 

3. When the head oY and ſcarcely 
in any other poſition of the child, women 
have generally ſome degree of ſtrangury in 
the latter part of pregnancy; and this ſymp- 
tom is-increaſed on the approach of labour: by 
the preſſure of the deſcending head upon the 
cervix of the bladder. Should the preſſure be 
very great, or of long continuance; a ſu ppreſ- 
ſion of urine may be C5880 before or in 
„he 
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the time 505 omg To prevent the j incon- 
veniencies which might ariſe. from. a diſten - 
tion of the bladder, either to the part itſelf, 
or by obſtructing the paſſage « of the head, it is 
neceſſary to urge the patient to void the urine 
frequentiy; and, in caſe of a ſuppreſſion, to 
give relief by introducing the catheter. On 
the other hand, ſhould the preſſure by the 
bead be made upon the fundus of the bladder, 
there will b be an involuntary diſcharge of the 
urine at the time of her enduring every Pain 3 * 
or, if there ſhould be any extraordinary agi- 
tation from a, cough; or any fimilar, ; cauſe, 
there will be the ſame conſequence, which is 
very troubleſome, but not dangerous, ; 

4. It is not unuſual for patients to have : a 
teneſmus, or one or two, or more looſe ſtools 
in the beginning or courſe of a labour. Both 
theſe ſymptoms may be occaſioned by the 
conſent betw een the os uteri and the ſphin&ter 
of the anus, or by the preſſure made upon the 
redſum, as the; head enters into or paſſeth 
through the pelvic. There is, in the minds 
of all women a popular prejudice and unrea- 
ſonable dread of com plaints in the bowels, ; 
am every ſtage © of pregnancy, parturition, 
and ud * and af courſe heyy" is never any 

A & a n 
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objeftion, butt; on the contrary; a willingneſs 
| tb uſt ſuch means as are adviſed to fuppreſs 

them, or reſtrain any diſpoſition to a darf.. 
The error bas rel frofn their confoy N 


| Which 85 1 any 7 r "But 
the durrbæs Which attends the beginning or 
courſe of a labour is fo far from occafioning 
or from proving atiy dan ger, that the patient 
is evidently relieved by it; a greater freedom 
being given to the action of the uterus, mote 
room made for the paſſipe"of the child;and 
any feveriſh diſpoſition thereby removed or 
prevented. If, therefore, the patient ſhould 
not at that timme have ftools ſpontanouyz i 
is very ſound practice to direct one or more 
emollient clyſters for the beforementic oned 
purpoſes. "Nor? are thoſe the only g ends 
which are anfwered by dyſters; for they 
ſoothe the parts when too much of im- 
properly irritated, and ferve as à fomentütion, 
which, by its warmth and moiſture, may give 
of amend their difpoſition to dilate.” In very 
flow Hbours, when the head of the child has 
dwelt for a long time in one poſition, it is not 
anuſual _ the patient to have one or tribre 
| looſe 
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looſe. Roots, eee before the advance: 
mont of the Bend, "ol en the labour i * 
ſoon concluded. 

5. The ee e mucous as diſcharge 40 
the vagina, which pretty generally occurs 
before labour, on its acceſſion is uſually ting- 
ed with blood, or a ſmall quantity of pure 
bleed is diſcharged, This ſanguineous diſ- | 
charge, which: varies in quantity and appear- 
ance in different women, is popularly called 
a ſbew, and it happens more particularly at 
two periods of a labour; when the os uteri 
begins to dilate, and when it is finally dilated. 
In the firſt inſtance it is probably occaſioned 
by the ſeparation of a few of thoſe veſſels by 
which the membrane, which connects the 
vum to the uterus, was originally bound ; 
and in the. ſecond by the effuſion of ſome 
blood before extravaſated in the ſubſtance of 
the os uteri; for this part in ſome caſes ag- 
quires an uncommon - thickneſs from that 
cauſe, independent of any edematoſe or in- 
flammatory tumefaction. In many caſes 
there is no coloured diſcharge in any period 
of a labour, and then the dilatation generally 
proceeds more flowly ; for the diſcharge is 
not only. a den that the parts are .in a ſtate 

©" 3 Aia.iſpoſed 
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diſpoſed to dilate, but it alſo improves” that 
Nate. It js not only in colour or quantity 
that there is found much difference; either in 
the ſanguineous or mucous diſcharge, but 
alſo in the conſiſtence and tenacity of the 
latter; it being in ſome caſes thin and watery, 
and in others thick and extremely viſcous. 
6. But all theſe ſymptoms are not poſitive 
. proofs of the exiſtence of labour; for we 
cannot conſider a woman as being in actual 
labour, unleſs ſhe has the uſual pains. Nor 
does all pain in the region of the uterus cer- 
tainly prove that a woman is in labour, be- 
cauſe ſuch pain may be excited towards the 
concluſion of pregnancy by various cauſes be- 
fides the action of the uterus. Theſe pains 
are therefore diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, 
true and falſe; but the ſeat, the manner, and 
the degree of theſe pains, often reſemble each 
other ſo nearly, that it is very difficult or 
impoſſible to diſtinguiſh them; and we are 
obliged to wait for the eyent, before 3 we are 
able to decide. 155 
The true pain of labour pſually W in 
the loins, or lower part of the back, ſurrounds 
the abdomen, and terminates at the pubes, of 
ppper part of the thighs ; ; and it ſometimes 
obſer ves 
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dui 4 quite contrary direction. In ſome 
caſes the pain is confined to one particular 
ſpot, as the back, abdomen, thighs, or inferior 
extremities; in others the pain is ſeated in 
ſome part far diſtant from the uterus, as in 
the knees, heels or feet. In ſome the ſtomach 
is affected; in others, though very rarely, 
the brain; and then convulſions, or ſome de- 
rangement of its functions, are brought on, 
In ſhort, the varieties of pain as well as its 
effects, are innumerable; and theſe are ex- 
plained by what we really do know, or fancy 
we Os; of the influence of the nervous 
ſyſtem, + 
The pain 8 a labour is periodical, 
with intervals of longer. or ſhorter duration, 
according to the action of the uterus, on 
which it depends; and the more the pains - 
are multiplied the better it is for the patient. 
For, if an effect of great importance to the 
conſtitution, is to be produced, the more 
ſlowly it is made, provided the ſlowneſs of 
the progreſs does not depend on any morbid 
cauſe, the more gradual will be the change, . 
and of courſe the danger which ſudden vio- 
lence might produce be avoided or leflened ; . 
the diviſion of the pain being equal to the | 
&. 4 diminution, 
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diminotion, nearly in the ſame proportion as 
rapidity is an addition to force; It is an old 
- obſervation, confirmed by daily experience, 
that; after the completion of flow or Ringer. 
ing labours, patients uſually recover: better 
than after thoſe which are quick; not to 
mention that they are leſs liable to the unto- 
ward accidents which procijetutive may i im- 
mediately produce. 

Thoſe who endure any kind of pain ex- 
pteſs their ſuffering by ſome peculiarity of 
manner, or by ſome tone of voice, which to 
a nice obſeryer will generally diſcoyer the 
part affected, together with the kind and de- 
gree of pain, Sharp pain is univerſally ex- 
preſſed by an interrupted and acute tone of 
yoice; obtuſe pain by a continued and grave 
tone, unleſs the expreſſions are controlled by 
an acquired firmneſs of mind, which on par- 
ticular occaſions may enable it to riſe above 
the infirmities of the body. The expreſſions 
of pain uttered by women in the act of par- 
turition may be conſidered as complete indi- 
cations of the ſtate of the proceſs, ſa that an 
experienced praQtitiontr is often as fully maſter 
of the ſtate of his patient, if he hears her ex- 
preſſions, as by any mode of examination. 
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Abend however underſtand and make allow- 

ances for the peculiarities of different patients, 
or he will be / deceived; beeavſe in tender 
conſtitutions, the ſenſations being quick and 
the reſolution faint, the mode of expreſſion 
Will be according to the ſenſe, and not in 

proportion to the degree of abſolute pain. 
In the firſt ſtage of a labour the ns | 
conſiſts in the dilatation of the parts.  Forci- 
ble or quick dilatation gives a ſenſation ſimilar 
to that produced by the inflition of a wound; 

and it is equally expreſſed by an interrupted | 
and acute tone of voice. Theſe are popularly 
called cutting, grinding, or rending pains. = 
When the internal parts are dilated, and the 
child or contents of the uterus begin to de- 
ſcend, the patient is by her feelings obliged 
to make an involuntary effort to expel; and 
the expreſſions are then made with a con- 
tinued and grave tone of voice, or ſhe is mute. 
Theſe are called bearing pains. But there is 
an intermediate period of a labour in which 
there is in the firſt inſtance ſome degree of 
dilatation, and afterwards an effort to expel ; 
and then there will be the expreſſion which 

denotes ſharp pain, combined, or immediately | 
ſucceeded by a grayer tone of voice. When 

| the 
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the child firſt begins to preſs upon and to di: 
late the external parts, the expreſſion becomes 
again acute and vehement; and, laſtly, the 
expulſion of the child is accompanied with an 
outcry of ſuffering beyond what human nature 
appears able to bear; or the pain is endured 
with ſilence. The knowledge of theſe cir - 
cumſtances, though apparently trifling and 


Contingent, is really of ſome. importance in 


practice, and permanent; 3: as far, at leaſt, as 
the freedom or reſtraint of the breathing can 


operate. If, for exam ple, on any. principle 


| the patient was induced, in the beginning of 


labour, to retain her breath, and to make 
ſtrong efforts to expel, the order of the labour 
would be inverted, as it would alſo when the 
parts were dilated and the expulſatory oo 
wanted, if ſhe ſhould exclaim. _ 
| The pains of labour or childbirth, and the 
action of the uterus, are terms uſed ſynony- 
mouſly ; but they are not exactly the ſame 
thing. The action of the uterus, by which 
its contents are compreſſed into a leſs ſpace, 
and would be excluded if there was any 
opening for their paſſage, firſt takes place as 
a cauſe ; and this does not ſeem to be attended 
with pain, When ſome part reſiſts the paſ- 


ſage 


cluſion of which is the effect to be produced, 
there will then be pain proportionate to the 
action, to the ſenſation of the reſiſting part, 
and the reſiſtance made. There is no way by 
which we can eſtimate the degree of force 
but by the reſiſtance; nor the reſiſtance but 


the expreſſion. Judging by induction of the 


force exerted, by the expreflion of the pain, 


we ſay in common language a weak pain, a 
ſtrong pain, or a woman is delivered by her 


pains ; and the purpoſe of conveying our 
meaning is anſwered, though the expreſſions 


are not ſtrictly legal. We may ſuppoſe the 


parts through which the child muſt paſs ſo 


perfectly diſpoſed to dilate, that they would 
make little or no reſiſtance to the excluding 
force, and then a woman would be delivered 
with little or no pain. This obſervation will 


not only diſcover the reaſon of the great ad- 


vantage obtained by a labour being flow and 
lingering; why ſome women are delivered 
comparatively without pain; but, with this 
perfect diſpoſition to dilate, if the patient 
ene be CO whey the action of the 


uterus 


ſige of the contents of the uterus, tte 


by the pain attendiug it; nor the pain but by | 
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uterus came on, the poſſibility of her being 
delivered before ſhe was quite awake. 

In the converſation. of :thaſe Who attend 
labours, it is often ſurmiſed. that women have 
much unprofitable pain. This ſtatement is 
not only unfair as to the fact, but the 
language is very diſpiriting; and it is oſten 
aſſigned as a reaſon. for an interpoſition alto- 
gether unneceſſary, and often injurious to the 
mother or child. No perſon i in labour. ever 

bad a pain which was in vain. It may not be 
equal to the accompliſhment of the effect we 
want, or at the time we wiſh, but every pain 

muſt have its uſe, as preparatory to, or abſo- 
lutely promoting, the effect; and, as we are 
not able to comptehend every poſſible cauſe of 
every ſtate, by endeavouring to remove what 
appears to be one ſlight ill, it often happens 
that we occaſion many, inn of ow 
conſequence. bh 

Though the pains of AR return Bare 
an the intervals between them are of diffe- 
rent continuance. In the beginning the paius 
are uſually ſlight in their degree, and have 

long intervals; but as the labour advances they 

become more violent, and the intervals are 
ſhorter. Sometimes the pains are alternately 
as OG, ſtrong 
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— ard weak; or two feeble and one ftrong; 
and there is reaſon to think that every variety 


has its advantage, by being ſuited to the appa- | 
rent or real internal ſtatè of every individual 


patient. In every circumſtance which relates 
to natural part urition it is ĩtmpoſſible not to ſee, 
and not to admire, the wiſdom and goodnefs 


of Providence, in ordaming the power and fit- 


ting the exertion to the neceſſities of the ſitua 
tion With a marked reſpett to the ſaſety both 
of che mother and child. This perfect coins 
cidence between the cauſe and effect ſhoulll 
afford a leſſon of patience to thoſe perſons who 


when in labour become intractable, and, by 


loſing their ſelf.poſſaſſion, add to the unavdids 
able / evils of their ſituation; and to thoſe iprac- 
tioners ha, being lea way by popular errors, 
aim to add to the ſtrength of the pains, or to 
quicken their returns, and act as if they 
thought there was no other evil but that of 


a ſlow labour; an opinion which im dts conſe- ; 


quence has done more miſchief e r 
F n ach "rt 
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E Tamsen t was did that pain was, properly 
ſpeaking, a conſtituent part of a labour it was 
alſo obſerved that all pain in the region of the 
uteri, though periodical in its returns, was not 
2 poſitive proof of the exiſtence of à labour. 
For whatever diſturbance is raiſed in the con- 
ſtitution, eſpecially in thoſe parts connected 
or readily conſenting with the uterut, towards 
the concluſion of pregnancy, it is very apt to 
induce the ſymptoms of labour, in a manner 
which makes it difficult to diſtingulſh between 
true and falſe pain. Vet the good of the pa- 
tient, as far as relates tothe proper conduct of 
the enſuing labour, may depend upon the juſt- 
neſs of the diſtinction; for if the pain, which 
is falſe," be encouraged or permitted to con- 
tinue, the action of the uterur would follow, 
and premature labour be oecaſioned... 
Ihe cauſes of falſe pain are various; as fa- 
tigue of any kind, eſpecially too long ſtanding ; 
ſudden and violent motions of the body; coſ- 
tiveneſs, or a diarrhea ; general feveriſn diſ- 
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poſition ; agitation of the mind, and a ſpaſmo · 
dio action of the abανi˙¹ν muſcles. Very 
frequently alſo the irregular and ſtrong moves 
ments of the child; in irritable; conſtitutions; 
occaſion pains like-thoſe ariſing from the action 


of the! utenut at the time of labour. In ſome 
m—_— is ſuch acloſe;reſemblance between 


rue and falſe pains; that they cannot be dif- 
* 5 Per uaginam. 
If, during the continuance of a pain, no preſ- 
ſure upon or dilatation of the os uteri can be 
perceived, we may conclude? that the pain is 


not the conſequence of the action of the uterus; - 


and, whatever likeneſs it may have, that it is 
not true pain. But if there ſhould be preſſure 
upon or dilatation of the os uteri during the 
continuanoe of the pain, we may conſider it 
as proceeding from the action of the uterut, 


and be perſuaded that the patient is really in 


labour. In a few cafes I have known the ac- 
tion of the abdominal muſcles fo regular and 


has been heaved up and down alternately, in 
ſuch a manner, that it was ſcarcely poſſible 


to diſtinguiſh between this ſtrange en 4 


and the proper action of the uterus. 1 


— 
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ſtrong that the, whole volume of the uterus 


| Thompans to be.uſed for the relief of falſe 


pain 
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pain muſt her guided by; the c  Whieiit 


is occaſionei by fatigue of any kindz ĩmmedi 


ate eaſe will often be gained by a ſibet:.con- 
finement in an horizontal poſitiou. In ple- 


thoric habits, ot with a feberiſſi diſpofition; it 
will be neceſlary to take: away. ſome: blood ; 


and, when the patient is coſtive, to procure 
ſtools by emoltent olyſters or gently opening 
modicines. Ii cuery cafe, hett mean adapt- 
en to che apparent cauſe have been uſed, it 
will be proper to give an opiate proportioned 
to the degree of pain, or to repeat it in ſmall 
quantities at proper intervals till che patient 
hall" 'be eee r | K I 
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Ir has been thought [equally incumbent 
upon the practitioner to promote the power 
and effect of 2rve pain, as it was to quiet that 

which was falſe. - This opinion is perhaps 


more univerſally: popular than any other 
throughout medicine; and, having infected 
. the 


e ne 6560 


Femme : 
rious as general. From this ſource may be 
traced de opinion of the neceſſity, and the 


abominable cuſtom of giving aſſiſtance as it is 
called, by dilating the internal and external 
parts artificially ; of giving hot and cordial 
nouriſhment during labour, even in plethoric 
habits and feyeriſh diſpoſitions, by which the 
the uterus is changed, the pains are rendered 
diſorderly and imperfect, and the foundation 
of future miſchief and difficulties, in one form 
or other, invariably laid. Hence alſo was 
derived the doctrine of the neceſſity of patients 
helping themſelves, as it is called, by urging 
with all the voluntary force they are able to 
exert beyond the dictates of nature; as if a 
labour was a trick to be learned, and not-a 
regular proceſs of the conſtitution. Women 
ſhould be informed that the beſt ſtate of mind 
they can be in at the time of labour is that of 


ſubmiſſion to the neceſſities of their fituation z 


that thoſe who are moſt patient actually ſuffer 
the leaſt ;. that, if they are reſigned to their 
pains, it is impoſſible for them to do wrong 
and that attention is far more frequently re- 
quired to prevent hurry than to forward a la- 

Vo. I. B b bour. 
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bour. Mn eviery thing which weises üb the ur 
of parturition, Nature, not diſturbed by diſeaſe, 
I and unmoleſted by interruption, 'is fully com- 
petent to accompliſh her own purpoſe ; the 
may be truly ſaid to diſdain and-to abhor aſ- 
ſiſtance. ' Inſtead, therefore, of deſpairing and 
thinking they are abandoned in the hour of 
their diſtreſs, . all women ſhould believe, and 
find comfort in the reflection, that they are at 
thoſe times under the peculiar care of Provi- 
dence ; and that their ſafety in childbirth is 
enſured by more numerous and powerful re- 
ſources than under any other circumſtances, 
though to appearance leſs dangerous. 


SECTION DO 


In order to give a a full md diſtin view of 
a natural labour, it is expedient to divide the 
proceſs into three periods or ſtages. In the 
firſt will be included all the circumſtances 
which occur, and all the changes made, from 
the commencement of * labour to the com- 
| I plwKubte 


þ& 


Mics the: er uteri, the rupture of 


| be in the ſecond, thoſe which occur 
from that time to the expulſion of the child: 
and in the third, all the circumſtances which 
relate to the ſeparation rene e 
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and the diſcharge of the 


. 
11 vo beginning.ef; ho tis a4 ters cis 
pony in very different ſtates in different wo- 
men. In ſome. it is extremely thin, and in 
others of conſiderable thickneſs; in ſome it is 


rigid and cloſely contracted, but in others it is 
much relaxed, and ſomewhat opened for ſeve- 
ral days, or even weeks, previous to the ac- 


ceſſion of labour. In ſome caſes the os uteri 


remains ſo high that it can with difficulty be 
reached, in the centre of the ſuperior aperture 
of the elvis, projected backwards or on either 
ſide ; whilſt in others it is ſpread thin, and 
preſſed very low before it begins to dilate. 
There is, in ſnort, every variety of ſtate and 
poſition which a part conſtructed and connect- 
ed like the at uteri can be 3 ens 


dane 
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W very ſlow ly, thie action of the u/erus, on 


N it depends, being feeble in its power 
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the ſtate of relaxation is, with the e | 


which, at the time of every pain, acting upon 


che continuance of the pains for three hour 
mme as uteri ſhould be dilated to the ſize of one 
inch; then. two hours will be required for di 
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und ſlo in its returns ; bat the more 


eility the dilatation will of courſe be made. 
This is at firſt effected by the ſimple preſſurt 
of the contents of the uterus upon the vs wiers; 
but when the dilatation is made to a certain 
degree the membranes containing the'waters 
of the ovm are inſinuated within the eirele of 


the opening os uteri, and form a ſoft pow, 


the principle of a wedge, operates with in- 
ereaſing force according to the ſize it acquires; 
in conſequence of which the latter part of the 
dikatation uſually proceeds with G | 
ne Yan ta ens, <: as hat HY, lth 


There is no poſſibility e oeagridfitcating 


ew: long a time may be required. for the 


complete dilatation of the os uteri; yet a tole- 


| pable.conjeQture, ſubject however to many de- 
_ wiations, may be formed by à perſon Who has 


had much experience. If, for example, aſter 


lating it to two inches; and three hours more 
will be neceſſary for dilating it completely, 


provided the action of the urerus ſhoulä pro- 
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d-with-regularity and with equiva 


ſtrength. But in ee eee, ee 


abide in nearly the ſame fate for ſeveral hours; 


hs ot enen will ſoon be 
ers, after a certain degree 
a ao action of the wterus will be 


ſuſpended for many hours, and then return 
with great vigour : fo. that all which can be 
With firſt children; this ſtage of a labour 


part of a labour, both on account. of the time 


requiſite for completing the dilatation of the 
ot uteri, and becauſe the accompanying pain is 


is attended with the effort to expel ; which 
never fails to inſpire the patient with the hope 
of being ſoon freed from the miſery which ſhe 
endures. When the parts are to our appre- 


wonderful difference in the manner of, and 
the time required for, their dilatation, in firſt 
and ſubſequent children. There might be 
much difficulty in exploring and aſcertaining 
the cauſe of this difference: but we may pre- 
ſume that a part which is accuſtomed to per- 
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more ſharp and harder to bear than that which 


henſion in the fame tate, there will be a 
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| 1 cho number of ume it has performed char | 
of the kind may 1 


fliünts, in which there is often à tardineſs'in 


executing what may be con OY __ N | 5 * 
mon functions of the body. e Mi a 
As a labour advances the ape Derwhek 
the pains become ſhorter, and their force is in. 
| Ereaſed; At the time of each pain the patient 
is reſtleſs, and ſolieitous for the event; but 
when it ceaſes, by a happy oblivion, ſhe ſoon 
forgets it, and is unmindful of its return. In 
ſome conſtitutions the labour, inſtead of adding 
to the irritability of the habit, and exciting its 
powers to action, oecaſions a degree of inſen- 
ſibility ; or the patient falls into a found ſleep 
the moment the pain begins to abate, from 
which ſhe is awakened by its return, In 
ed by that of the abdominal muſeles and dia- 
phragm, being inſufficient for the purpoſe of 
dilating the os uteri, or that part becoming un- 
uſually irritable by the frequent impreſſions 
made upon it; then, by its conſent with the 
ſtomach, extreme ſickneſs or — | is | 
1 on, ö * every pain, by 


f 15 "ne 
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which Aa very. iy Spe Fer 
one ſit of vomiting, according to popular ob- 
ſervation, doing more ſervice than ſevetal 
pains; + But when the os uteri is dilated pa- 
tients have very ſeldom an inclination to vomit 
from any natural cauſe. Vomiting very often 
attends the paſſage of à ſtone through the 
ureters, or the gall. ducis, from the 0 an. 
and with the ſame eſſact u n ben hog 
By regular returns of bein or ine 
varieties before mentioned, with many others 
which it is impoſſible to enumerate, the os uteri 
becomes at length wholly dilated. Whether 
a ſhort or a long time be required for this pur- 
poſe, it is the duty of the practitioner to ab- 
ſtain from interfering in this part) of the pro · 
ceſs. | It may ſometimes be neceſſary to pre- 
tend to aſſiſt, with the intention of giving 
confidence to the patient, or- compoling her 
mind. But all artificial interpoſition contri- 
butes to retard the event ſo impatiently ex- 
pected, by changing the nature of the irrita- 
tion and the action thereon depending; by in- 
flaming the parts, and rendering them leſs diſ- 
poſed to dilate; in ſhort, by occaſioning either 
preſent diſorder or future diſeaſe. For theſe 
en we muſt be firm, and reſolved to with 
| > ſtand 
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ſtand the entreaties which the diſtreſs of the 
patient may urge her to make, às We muſt alſe 
the dicges of vehemence and ignorance. 
Others may be itmpatient, but we muſt poſ- 
ſeſs ourſelves, and act upon ptineiple. The 
event will juſtify our conduct; and, though 
I there may be temporary diſlike and blame, if 
1 . G15 
favour and reputa 4 bens 
During the prin. ANDRE TOUR 
branes containing the waters are turgid, prefſs 
ed upon, and within the circle of the ot ueri, 
according to the ſtrength of each pain, by 
which the further dilatation is promoted; but 
in the abſence of a pain the membranes becotne 
flaccid, and ſeem to de empty. Theſe different 
| Rates of the membranes are readily explained 
by the obſervations before made, by our knows 
ing that when the zerys is in action its cavity 
is leſſened, and of courſe its contents are eom- 
preſſed; but on the ceſſation of the action the 
cavity of the uterus is again Enlarged, and the 
compreſſion ' removed. Hence it becomes 
neceſſary, when an examination fer vaginam 
is made during the time of a pain, that we 
ſhould be cautious not to break the mem- 
ne and if wm Mr oa nn be 
2 needful, 


vue K ut * 


| 1 of the ſtate" of the parts or oß 


tho poſition of the child, that it . e de 
made in the interval between 


protracted till the pain has ceaſed. 1 at 


In a ſhort time after the ot nteri is wholly 


dilated; the membranes ate uſhally ruptured 


the aum are diſcharged in one large guſh ob 


ſtream. But in many cies the membranes 
break ſpontaneouſly long before: this period, 
without any material in convenience: In ſoma 
they are not ruptured when the dilatation of 
_— uluri is — ee er, 
re ad then within the os axternum, which 
they alſo dilate ; and at length a ſmall bag of 
water is formed without the ar cer num, which 
can ſerve no farther purpoſe. 400 ad ανẽj,̃ 

I is a commonly received opinion among 


che lower claſs of people that the child ould | 


branes and the diſcharge of the waters. This 


opinion is not founded in prejudiee, but in 


ſound obſetvation; and was probably firſt en · 
tortained by thoſe who were engaged in the 


care of breeding cattle, in which this is the 


e eee and 1 believe it 


would 


by the force of the pains, and the waters d 
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mne rron ve 0 vnr. 
; dere if the progreſs 0 bf A A ee. 
dy ſom us or other diſturbed or interrupt - 
7 ay But it has been a cuſtom, which at the 
Le time is not unfrequent with ptac- 


thoſe, e, Frame or by the 
concern of friends, or by a perſuaſion: of its 


propriety and -advaiſage, and ſometimes per- 
haps by their-own impatience, to break the 
mernbranes before theo uteri is dilated. If 
theſe are ruptured ſpontaneouſly or artificially 
before the of uteri is dilated the child cannot 
poſſibly follow immediately; and all that is 
gained is by bringing the head of the child, 

inſtead of the membranes containing the 
waters, into contact with the os uteri. This 
cannot be conſidered as any advantage, as it 
changes a very ſoft, and accommodating me- 
0 provided by Nature for the purpoſe of 
; ting any undue: violence upon a very 
be. part, for the hard and unaccommodat- 
ing head of the child. Nor is this the only 
ill conſequence which follows: by ſuch pro- 

ceeding we occaſion a genetal deraugement of 
| the order of the labour, which is never done 
with. ng as it may afterward-bocarye 

| | the 
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Abt un el nne i Ip 
he eauſe;df-a laceration of eee e 

or even of an unfavourable ſeparation of tho 

Placenta. Moreover, by this-premafiffine rup- 

ture of the membranes, we oſten defeat our 

own purpoſe ; and, by diſturbing, protract in» 
ſtead of haſten the labour. We will theres 
ſore agree in eſtabliſnhing it as a general ruli 
for own conduct, that the membranes ſhall 
never be ruptured artificiMy, at leaſt before 
the os uteri is fully dilated, and be perſuaded 
that it is afterwards unneceſſary, unleſs there 
ſhould be ſome cauſe more important, or ſome 
reaſon of more weight than thoſe which have 
mann en it e rd 
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Ag ſecond period or ſtage of a labour 
will be included all the circumſtances attend- 
ing the deſcent of the child; the dilatation of 
the external parts; and the final gde -of 
W e 007 01 5065 eee 
Notwithſtanding the deaf df. a eg 
r which was before, given, this is not to 
mo n 5 a be 
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„e 1nTRODUGUION TD ADWIFERY, 
vbeꝛconſidered ac proceſs going on in unn u 
7 valying line; and chat every aberration ib te be 

70 ſofficient importance to conſiirate 
adlebœag dg andther cafe“ Is chis reſpee che 
definition of a labour may be comparedto that 
ſubmitted to 2 critical examination, would 
any individual p. In lille manner, though 
ftures, e Apa ue ver meat 

wirh any two labburs in every reſpett enactiy 
ſimilar. There are. perhaps In frequent 
deviations in the firſt ſtage of a labour than in 
any other, both With regard to the time and 
the manner in which the os uteri is dilated. 

Nor is the firſt ſtage concluded either by the 

5 dilatation of the ot vers, er b the rupture of 
the membranes and the diſcharge of the waters, 
but dy the eoncutrence of theſe circumſtances; 
add the farther the labour is advanced before 
the niembranes; break, the better it afterwards 
terminates.” For, before that event, there is 
leſs violence done to the mother, and teſs 
ſtreſs upon the parts; becauſe, without much 
fuffering, they overy moment acquire a better 
//%)%%%C%ͤÄ 0 


WO 424115208 LABOUR», 81 
diſpoſition to dilate.; and, till that has hapr 
pened, Whatever may be its ppſition, dere | 
undergoing, no compreſſiou is fre {rom all 
Chance: of injury. oy 1s; Py > | * {45 999: | 
When the membranes beak Kite 0s wters _ 
be fully dilated, the child, though reſting, at 
the ſuperior aperture of the pelvis, either, links 
by its own gravity, if the patient be in an 
erect poſition,,or i is propelled by a continuance 
of the ſame pain by which they were broken; 
ory” after a ſhort reſpite, the action of the 
fernt returns, aud. the head of the child i is 
brought ſo low; as to preſs upon the external 
parts ; properly. ſpeaking, upon the internal 
ſurface of the perincum. In its paſſage through 
the geluu, the head of the child, which at the 


ſuperior aperture Was placed with one ear to 
the pubis and the other to the ſacrum, or with 


differeat degrees of diagonal direction, under- 
goes various changes of poſition, by Which it 
is adapted to the form of each part of the pel. 

vit, with more or leſs readineſs, according to 
its fize, the degree of its oſſification, and the 
force of the pains. With all theſe changes, h 
whether produced eafily or tediouſly, i in one of 
in many hours, the practitioner ſhould on no 
SE We provided the labour be 
Et | | natural. 


* 


_  eventsof his praQtice will convince him Mike 


| Hiſtant will be attfibuted to his miſcoriduct, and 


he has exerciſed his art on unnedeſſary and im- 
proper occaſions. He will moreover be taught, 
| though he may acquire momentary approba- 

tion by endeavouring to remove every little 
preſent inconvetiefice, that diſeaſes then far 


and kind of labour he may with confidence 
rely upon the powers and reſources of the con - 
ſtitution, which will produce their effect with 
leſs injury either to the mother or child, and 
with more propriety than can be done by the 
mort dexterous human ſkill. 
When the head of the child begins to peas 
upon the external parts, theſe yield in a ſhorter 
or longer time, and with more or leſs eaſe, ac- 
cording to their natural rigidity, the degree of 
diſpoſition to dilate which they have afſumed 
during the labour, and the number of children 
which the patient has before had. The pre- 
vention of any injury to the mother when the 
child is paſſing through the external parts be- 
ing eſteemed a circumſtance wholly depend- 
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oy upon and dilate the external parts, every 
pain may be ſuffered to produce its full and 
natural effect, without the hazard of miſchief. 
But when a part of the head is inſinuated be- 


tween them, and the perinæum is upon the 
ſtretch, they are liable to be injured by the 
violence of the diſtention. Any of theſe parts 
may be injured; but the perineum: in particu- 
lar is ſubje& to a laceration, which may not 
only extend ſo far as to occaſion much preſent 
uneafineſs, but very deplorable conſequences 
for the remainder of the patient's life. It is 
therefore our duty to enquire into the merits 
of the different methods which have been re- 
commended for the prevention of this accident, 
more eſpecially as it admits of very imperfeck 
W 2 when it has happened. 
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Vet its very remarkable. that none. 0 
the. ancient writers ® either adviſe any me- 
thod by which this accident may be pte · 
vented, or any means to be uſed for its relief, 
excepting ſuch as were generally recommend- 
ed for inflamed, ulcerated, or fiſtulous parts. 
We may therefore preſume that it is an acci- 
dent which did not frequently occur in their 
ptactioe, or that it was eſteemed of too little 
conſequence to engage their attention. With 
reſpect to the former opinion, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that whatever event is the conſequence 
_ of any cauſe muſt at all times be produced 
under the ſame circumſtances, if that cauſe 
eontinues to exiſt and to act. But thoſe who 
had not perfection in view, ànd formed no 


det de ſeifible of deviations, und weld; not 


adjudge diſagreeable conſequences to their own 
error or miſmanagement. They did not there- 
= ROO: methed af TOTO, r 


N who led in FI ae <A 
and which were publiſhed by Spachixs, this accident is men- 


tioned, een dead iþ, þ is recom- 
. mended. 
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en ae, ob 
5 | — they were e © of the 
cauſe, or they undervalued D 
It may be further obſerved, that the oldeſt 
writers in midwifery lived before the Chriſtian, 
religion was eſtabliſhed, and in countries in 
which polygamy wWas allowed; when, the 
death or infirmity of one wife was compara- 
tively of little importance to him who had 
many, equally, or in ſome degree, dividing or 
partaking of his affection. But on the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Chriſtian religion, by which 
the ſelfth, and bad diſpoſitions of the human 
mind were intended to be reſtrained or cor- 
rected, and i its better qualities exalted, one wife 
only being allowed to one man, and ſhe being 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the entire affections of her 
huſband, every diſeaſe or infirmity, which 
might render her perſon leſs agreeable to him, 
became of infinite conſequence to their mutual 
happineſs... Thoſe only who in the preſent 
ſtate of, ſociety have had an opportunity of 
ſeeing, the. many evils which flow from this 
alienation of affection, the cauſe being perhaps 
unknown to. the parties themſelves, can be 
ſufficiently aware. of the importance of this 
and many other accidents to which women 
are ſubject; and which are often neglected 
Vor. I. ee e l and 


163? 


1 e ro „ener, ä 
aud difregarded, becauſe they a are not t endet 
5 with immediate danger. . 
Still the queſtion. wa to dhe decided, | 
| whetheromen are by any peculiarity of 
conſtruction naturally or neceſſariſy ſubject to 
a laceration of the perinæum; or whether this 
acdident be the conſequence of erroneous opini- 
ons, and of alterations in the frame, occa- 
| ſioned by the peculiar manners of ſociety; or 
of any adventitious circumſtance whatever, at 
the time of delivery. It was before obſervedl o, 
that none of the claſſes of animals are liable to 
a aceration of the perinaum, except when ex- 
traordinary aſſiſtance is given in caſes of other- 
wiſe inſuperable difficulty ; ; and it is well 
known that the laceration in any degree, does 
not univerſally happen to thoſe women who 
are delivered before proper aſſiſtance can be 
JLiven. It is alſo to be remarked chat, as far 

as relates to the ſtate of all the internal parts, 
the changes which they undergo at the time 
of parturition are not only effeQually, but 
moſt ſafely produced by the inſtinctive efforts 
of the parent. From a' general ſurvey of the 
wiſdom, order, and benignity, ſo clearly appa- 
rent i in all the dehigns of Providence, 1 in every 


e 
® See Chap. II. Seel. VI. 1 
circumſtance 
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| propagation of the different ſpecies of animals, 


dom to the neceſſities of thoſe of every kind; 
we might perhaps be juſtified in making this 

general concluſion, that women, in every cir 
cumſtance which relates to their ſafety and 
well· doing in natural parturition, are not leſt 
in a more deſtitute ſtate than animals. For 


thouyti it were proved that women are liable 

to greater natural evils and diffieulties in pars | 
turxion than animals, the proofs of theſe would 
equally ſatisfy our minds that they are alſo 
provided by nature with many peculiar re- 
ſources, and with powers which are in general, 

limited-only by the degree of the difficulties 


which require their exertion; 
Nevertheleſs, from the frequency of the | 


delivered without affiſtance, and from the dif- 


muſt often be unavoidably ſubject to it, and 
that the prevention muſt ever remain an ob- 
ject of human ſkill. Now, with reſpect to 
tus: farſt A that of the laceration hap- 
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particularly which adn 


atid the co-aptation, as it were, of that wif 


laceration of the perinæum, when women are 


ficulty with which it is ſometimes prevented 
when the moſt judicious and ſkilful affiſtance 
is given, it is believed by many that women 
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| being ene are ee | 


95 erer in the ee e. his friends, 
Becauſe, from the hurry and ſolicitude of their 
minds, and even by their, fears, ſhe may have 
been encouraged to make great voluntary ef · 


point of coming into the world, merely be- 


© cauſe the was not aſſiſted ; or, after the ex- 
pulſion of the head, inſtead of waiting for the 


body to be expelled alſo, ſome officious perſon 
preſumed to extract it without regard to time, 


or the direction of the vagina. As to the dif- 


| ficulty or impoſſibility of preventing the lace- 
ration in ſome caſes, we are to conſider that 


what may happen in a ſtate of ſociety might 
not have happened in a ſtate of nature; that 


the foundag ion of the accent may have been 


laid by-ſomiething done in the preceding ſtage 
of the labour; and that it may be very much 
doubted, whether ſime of the methods prac- 


tiſed for The prevention may not in By have 
been the cauſe of the accident. Nn 

But the conduct of the e 80e 0 
be guided by reflections on what his patients 
n do or bear, with cooſurutionl healthy 


and 


ak firm; and with minds untainted with pod | 


judices; but by due conſideration of what they 
are now capable of doing or bearing; and he 
muſt adapt his rules and his practice to the ſtate 
in which he actually finds them. - From ſome 
natural or acquired cauſe the laceration of the 


perineum certainly does very often happen; 


and as ſo much of the future happineſs of a 


woman may depend: upon its prevention; we 


will grant, what is in many caſes true, that it 
is always to be prevented by our ſkill and care: 


oully given. 


In the beginning of a boy; eſpecially with 


firſt children, it is not unuſual to find the ex- 


ternal parts cloſely contracted, and void of all 
diſpoſition to dilate: yet in the courſe of a few. 
hours, even when they have undergone" no 


kind of preſſure or diſtention, but merely by 
a diſpoſition aſſumed from their conſent with 


the internal parts, they become relaxed and 


ſoft. The longer the time therefore which 
paſſes between the commencement of a labour 
and the birth of the child, the leſs liable to a 
| laceration will the perinæum be; for it is never 
e in a very flow labour, whatever may 
N O 3 be 


as no harm can ariſe from the opinion, though 
erroneous, if the aſſiſtance we _ ay ee 
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hoths Greof theckild, But if it was poſſible 
to burry a labour in ſuch a manner that the 
head of the child ſhould be brought into con- 

_ ta& with, and preſſed forcibly upon, the ex- 
ternal parts, before they had acquired the diſ- 
poſition to dilate, they would be univerſally 
torn, unleſs the accident was prevented by art; 
and the chanee of the accident would be: ac- 
cording to the degree of precipitation, and per- 
baps many hours after the act, by which the 
labour was hurried, was forgotten. . 

When the head of the child is inſinuated 
mthin the external parts, if theſe do not eaſily 
yield to the occaſion, it has been cuſtomary to 
dilate them artificially, under the idea of pre- 
paring them, to allow of the more ſpeedy paſ- 

ſage of the head. During every pain, ĩt ĩs ob- 
vious that the parts undergo as much diſten- 
tion as they are capable of bearing without 
injury: and this preparation, as it is called, 
irritating and cauſing an additional ſtreſs upon 
them, nothing is more clear than that this 
method of proceeding contributes to their 
laceration. All artificial dilatation of the parts, 
all attempts to ſlide the perinæum over the 
head of the child ſpeedily, are therefore to be 
flarborne and ayaided as pernicious. 
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. anoint them frequently and unſparingly with 


ſome unctuous application, with the intention 


of giving or improving that diſpoſition to di- 


late which is wanting. I the parts are cloth - 


ed with their proper mucus, as by the uſe of 
any application in the manner adviſed, that 
would be abſterged, we ſhall afterwards find 


ointments of any kind a very poor ſubſtitute for 
that mucus, and that there is little profit from 


their uſe. But if the parts, from any cauſe, 
ſhould become heated and dry, after the ap- 
plication of flannels w rung out of warm water, 
ſome. ſoft and ſirnple ointment may be ſer- 
viceable, by abating their heat, giving them 
a diſpoſition to ſecrete their proper nucus, and 
of courſe favouring their dilatation. 

In ſome conſtitutions the different parts 
concerned are not equally inclined to dilate. 
Sometimes the internal parts dilate in the moſt 


kindly manner, when the external are in a | 
contrary ſtate ; and ſometimes the internal are 


very rigid, when the external parts have the 
greateſt aptitude to dilate, yielding to the firſt 
impulſe of the head. There is in all infinitely 


more difficulty with the. firſt than with ſub- 


n children, not from rigidity only, , 


415 


39% 
When the external: parts are very rigid wg 
kink: been taught that it is of great ſervice to 
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392 RO. CTION To MIDWIFERY, | 
it we may be allowed the expreſſion, from ig · 
norance how to dilate; and from a certain de· 
| gree of re- action in the parts during the con- 
tinuance of every pain. It is therefore oſten 
|  bbſerved that the head of the child advances 
more, and with greater ſafety, when the vio- 
lence of a pain begins to abate, than during its 
continuance in full force; becauſe the'r 6.8 

tion of the parts is then the ſtrongeſt. 

During a pain there is often reaſon to ex- 
pect that the head of the child would be ex- 
| cluded ; but the moment the pain declines the 
head is retradted a conſiderable way into the 
vagina, and the external parts cloſe again. No 
other inconvenience ariſes from this cauſe than 
a little prolongation of the labour, which may 
be irkſome, but cannot be injurious. If the 
parts do not diſtend favourably, ſhould the 
head of the child abide within them in the 
abſence of a pain, it may be expedient to re- 
pel it in imitation of this natural occurrence, 
for the purpoſe of preventing the laceration. 
| When the head of the child is every mo- 
ment expected to paſs through the external 
parts, we have been adviſed by foine to for- 
ward the emergence of the head from under 
the arch of the pubes, Others hive on the 
contrary afſured us that f it is more eligible” t to 
prevent, 


en Wan not whoop time-is given for the 
parts to dilate, ' but the head of the child is 
brought to paſs through them in its ſmalleſt 
axis, and leſs diſtention is thereby occaſioned; 
Whoever has reflected upon this ſubje&t would 
heſitate as much to believe that, in the gene- 
ral diſpenſation of Providence, it ſhould have 
been left to human ſkill to guide the head of 
the child at the time of birth in a direction 
different from that in which it moſt common 
ly preſents, as that it could have been intend= 
ed for the generality of children to have been 

brought into the world by inſtruments or by | 
any human invention. As far as my experi- 
ence enables me to judge, neither of theſe 
methods ought to be followed, nor any other 
which requires a complication of artifice; for, 
after a trial of them all, I am convinced that 

the moſt effectual method of Preventing a 
laceration, or any injury to the parts, is to be 
founded on the ſingle principle of retarding, 
for a certain time, the paſſage of the head of 
the child through them. This retarding may 
depend on the compoſure of the patient, and 
the {kill of the practitioner; and thoſe errors, 
of which the former might be guilty, the lat- 
ter muſt cadeavour | to obviate and correct, 


When 
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When the head of the child-is denn bn 
the effort to expel is made inſtinctively, and 
It is uſually vehement, the breath being re 
tained for the purpaſe of ſtrengthening that 
effort. The patient may alſo, from a perſua- 
fin of its being neceſſary and proper, or at 
e inſtance of her friends, ſtrive with much 
valuritary exertion to add to the force of the 


pain, for the purpoſe of expelling the child 
\ more ſpeedily. If we preſume: that the dan- 


ger of injuring the parts depends merely upon 
the rapidity with which the head may be ex- 
* pelled, and that theſe are only able to bear 
- +. without injury ſo much diſtention as is occa- 
\ Goned by the inſtinctive efforts, then all the 
additional voluntary force is beyond what is 
either needful or ſafe. lt is therefore requj- 
fite that we ſhould do away this voluntary 
foree by convincing the patient of its impro- 
priety, and diſſuading her from exerting her- 
ſelf, or leſſen at leaſt the voluntary effort, by 
urging her to talk or cry out during the time 
of. a pain, which will prevent her from retain- 
ing her breath; or, if her ſufferings are ſo 
80 that ſhe cannot command her o- c- 
_—_ _ the efforts the makes muſt be re- 
1 * see . u. Fee, vi. 7 (4g * 2 
10 . ſiſted 


equivalent force, in the manner we ſhall ſoon 
conſider. When the patient has been outras 


8 the dangerof a laceration very great, 
hav gained a reſpite. by telling 
her Caddenly, lu in the eee, 


child was already born. 5 
eee Wen 
ples he has conſidered and approved, in his re» 


membrance, through the whole courſe of his 


practice; but the methods by which his prin · 


 ciples are purſued muſt be carefully ſuited to 


the particular exigences of every individual 
caſe, In the ſubject of which we are nom 
ſpeaking there is a number of little circum- 
ſtances, the knowledge of which can only be 
learned by reflection and experience. But it 


will generally be ſufficient for the practitioner | 
to refiſt the progreſs of the head of the child, 


during the time of a pain, by placing upon it 
the fingers and thumb of the right- hand, ſo 
formed that they may bear upon many points; 


| or, to apply the palms of one or both of the 


thumbs in ſuch a manner that they ſhall at 


the ſame time ſupport the fourchette, or thin 


edge of the perineum. - But in firſt children, 
hen, from the vehemence of the patient, 
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and we bre a ce fei there * WAY | 
reaſon to apprehend a laceration of the per. 


um, then, ' occafionally calling in the other 
means to our aid,” we ſhall be able to give the 
moſt powerful and effectual fopport, by apply- 


ing the palm of the left hand, covered with a 


ſoft cloth, over the whole Ttetpefry dd 
natural perinæum, and the right-hand employ- 
ed as was before mentioned, with a force ſuf- 
| ficiently firm to reſiſt the exettions of the pa- 


tient during the violence of the pain. In this 


way we are to proceed till the parts are ſuf- 
kelently dilated, when the head may be per- 
mitted to ſlide through them in the ſloweſt 


and gentleſt manner; and we are never to 
quit our attention till it is perfectly cleared of 


the perineum. Should there be any delay or 
awkwardneſs when the perineum llides over 
the face, the fore-finger of the right-hand muſt 


be paſſed under its lateral edge, by which it 


may be cleared of the chin before the ſupport 
given by the left-hand is withdrawn. When 


the pains are exceedingly ſtrong, and the pa- 
tient reſtleſs in her efforts, the head will ſome- 


times be expelled with wonderful velocity, in 


6 oro to all the reſiſtance, We are able to. 
2 ec l. . ö 
make; 


A 1 | 
take; but by 5 s, calm.and ſtead 
LR ton 

circumſtances, w wh holly. prevent, Pts 
| leflen en, all the evils to which, ſhe woul | ha 
been able if. our - conduCt had been 2 dang 


kk; 1s neceffary.t to obſerve that theſe. attempts 


to prevent the laceration of the Perincum pro- 


7 duce f ſome effe - ypon. the head of the. child, - 


and v upon, the parts of the mother In the 


- application, therefore, of the reſiſtin 8 force 


we muſt not only be careful that the poſition 
of the patient is proper, and ſuch as will allow 
us to act with advantage, but, that we do not 
make any injurious or partial preflure.; be- 
cauſe, if a partial ſupport be given. to the pe- 

rinæum, the head of the child is projected 
againſt an unſupported part, and the danger of 


a laceration is increaſed. The ſupport muſt 


be equally applied and uniformly exerted ; and 
then there will be no greater prejudice done, 


than what might be occaſioned by the rigidity 


"; 


of the parts. 

When the bead of the child is expelled] 
perhaps the conſequences of an inſtant tran- 
fition from extreme miſery to total freedam 
from pain, and to Poſitive j Joy, are in no caſe, 


to which human nature Is ſubjeQ, more con- 
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ured that we tall» 5 a 
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s formerly ſuppolet 
Ae for the e pace to extract the 


| body of the child immediately after, the ex- 
e o the head, let it thould be deſired 


by. confinement in this untoward polition. 


But experience has not only proved that the 
child is not on that account i in any particular 
danger; büt that it is really fafer and better, 
both for the mother and child, to wait for the 
return of the pains, 5, by which it will ſoon be 
expelled; and a more favourable excluſion of 

the Placenta will alſo by that means be obtain- 


ed. In the courſe of a few minutes after the 


expulſion of the head, the action of the Her 
returning, the ſhoulders of the child adyance, 
and the external parts of the mother being 
apain brought upon the ſtretch, the prac- 
titioner mult place the fingers of his right-hand 
on each ſide of the neck, and at the fame time 
with the left ſupport the perineum with as 
much circumſpection as when the head was 
expelled ; he muſt then conduct the body 
ſlowly in the direction of the vagina, till it is 


wholly extricated, though two or three pains. 


are ſometimes required for the expulſion of the 
* of the child after the Heng 1 is born. 


6 | The 


2 ds 


ange maden 


be Gl is to be eee 1 
tion that the external air may have free acceſs. 


to its mouth, its head being covered; care be- 


ing then taken of the mother we muſt pro- 


ceed to tie the navel-ftring in the manner te- 


CONES] in the next wee een "6s 
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Tun 1 ping and cutting, f 


navel-ſtring when the child is born, thong in . 
itſelf of no great importance, was formerly 


thought to require ſo much {kill and judgment 
as to give a profeſſional name to thoſe who are 


and even in trifling matters, there is a pro- 
priety of manner, the want of which may 
* e els e e d ae 
rater. 


Ireen to hae been u. phaBiice: with. % | 


ancients: to wait for a certain time after 
the birth of the child for the excluſion of 
the Placenta before, the navel- ſtring was tied 
or divided ; it the child was born apparently 

dead, 


nom called practitioners in midwifery, But 
every thing which relates to the treatment | 
of the mother or child is of ſonie-conſequencez. 


* 


inrlebve gtx 10 bw R TY 


dead, or in a very feeble ſtate, the Placenta, 
when. expelled, was laid upon its belly, as 4 
25 or comforting applicstion. When 

the child revived but flowly, or when the | 
figns of life declined, it became, a cuſtom to 
lay the Placenta on hot embers, or to. im · 
merſe it in hot wine; ; and the heat thereby 
conveyed was ſuppoſed to ſtimulate the weak 
or decaying powers of life to more vigorous 


action. It has ſince been the practice to divide 
the funis immediately after the birth of the 


child; and the weaker this was, the more ex- 
an it was thought neceſſary to uſe; for, 
_ the child being ſuppoſed to be in a ſtate ſitni- 
Ar to that u an apoplectic patient, a certain 
portion of blood might by that means he diſ- 
charged fror is divided unis, and the immi- 
nent danger inſtantly removed. There is 
another method which I have ſeen practiſed, 
the very reverſe of the former; for in this, 
the loſs of any quantity of blood being con- 
fidered as injurious, the navel ſtting was not 
divided, but the blood contained in its veſſels 
was repeatedly ſtroked: from the placenta to- 
Wards the body of the child. Inu all theſe dif- 
ferent methods, and many others founded on 


25 


| . See Pe Pratique « des Acconchmenn Live. Chap. 


xj, 18. 
caprice 


1 ' 7-5 You 


CO TONE 
captics or 65 red contrary principles, chil. 
oo have been treated i in en times and 
countries, and yet they have generally done 
well; the operations of Nature being very 
ftubborn, and Happily admitting of conſiderable 
deviation and interruption, ban the Pre- 
nn her s. 8 
There is yet in all things a \perfeatly right 
and a wrong method; and, though the advan- 
tage or diſadvantage of theſe may be overlook- 
ed, the propriety and advantage of the right 
method muſt be evidently proved by individ: oy 
al caſes, and of courſe by the getieral reſult of 
praQice. In this, as well as in many other 
points, we have been too fond of interferin 
with art, and have conſigned too little to na- 
ture, as if the human race had been deſtined 
to wretchedueſs and diſaſter, from the mo- 
ment of birch, beyond the allotment of other 
creatures. oa 
Perhaps the changes which takt place in 
the body of the child, immediately after its 
birth, at leaſt the manner in which they are 
produced, are not perfectly underſtood at this 
time. But we Khow. if the child is in a. 
| e Vn vil 4 US 
* SH Pe wb des — Livre I. Chap. 
3 ˖ͤ „ xii, 18. 
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402 8r20pveTzOn To krowiteny, 
: healthy ſtate that it cries laſtily and continy- 
| ally, when theair ruſhes ; ito its lungs, which 
are thereby expanded. This cry, which does 
| not ſeem to be aceafiohed by pain but ſurpriſe, 
is in its conſequences extremely: i important, as 
it is the cauſe of an exertion of all the powers 
of the child, and enables it to acquire a new 
manner of living, inconſiſtent with, and very 
f different from, that which it poſſeſſed before 
it was born. But the change from uterine 
Ufe, as it may be called, to breathing life, is 
not inſtantaneous,. but gradual; and the ute- 
rine life continues till the breathing life! is per- 
fected, as 1s proved by the continuance of the 
circulation between the child and Placenta for 
fome time after it has cried. As the breath- 
ing life becomes, perfected, the, uteriue life 
3 4 and the manner of its declenſion 
may be proved by attending to the pulſation 
of the navel-ſtcing, which firſt ceaſes at the 
part neareſt the placenta ; and then, by flow 
degrees, nearer and nearer to the child, till at 


length it entirely ceaſes, ſo that the whole of 


the circulating W ultimately reſides i in the 


xii. 18. And an Eſſay on the Treatment of Wonen in 
* Childbed; written by my very 8 * N= 
friend Mr. Chas White > 
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CY of the- child, and the navel-ftring be- 
comes quite Aaccid, | It ſeems reaſonable. to | 
believe that the continuance of the uterine. life 
after the birth, of the child was defigned for 
; Us preſervation from the accidents of its ſtate 
at that time; ſhould the acquiſition of its 
1 life be by any cauſe retarded or hin- 
dered. If then the practice of tying or divid- 
ing the navel-ſtring the inſtant the child is 
born be followed, though it were before vigo- 
rous, it will in ſome caſes immediately de- 
cline,” and, never acquiring its perfect breath- 
ing life, may in a ſhort time die: or, if the 
child were in a feeble or a dubious ſtate, poſ- 
ſeſſing only that life which it had during its 
reſidence in'the uterus, as by tying and divid- 
ing the navel-ſtring that life is. deſtroyed de- 
fore the breathing life is acquired, it muſt in⸗ 
evitably periſh. We may therefore ſafely con- 
clude that the navel - ſtring of a new- born in- 
fant ought neyer to be tied or divided till the 
circulation in it has ceaſed ſpontaneouſly; nor 
would the child fuffer, though the en way 
never tied, if i it was not divided. ; 
With reſpe& to the cena "A the 
. ns there has alſo been much diffe 
| "che Ddz 241% "x +.1..000 
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inen, whether there ſhould be one 
a eb baer and in what part theſe ſhould 
be fixed. TWO ligatures were adviſed on the 
preſumption that, by the end of the funis next 
the placemta, the maternal blood might be 
diſcharged, and the parent brought into great 
danger, as if there were two currents of blood 
circulating in the veſſels; and by ſome it was 
alſo ſuppoſed proper to uſe two ligatures, for 
the purpoſe of retaining the blood, preſuming 
that the placenta would be caſt off more com- 
modiouſly, in the manner of a gorged leech. 
On the contrary, one ligature has been recom- 
mended, that we might have an opportunity 
of draining away as much blood as poſſible 
| from the placenta, by the divided end of the 
 funis, which was ſuppoſed to produce an ad- 
vantage equal to the diminution of the bulk of 
the placenta, and to favour its expulſion, But, 
if the cuſtom of deferring to make the liga- 
tures till the circulation in the funis ceaſes be 
eſtabliſhed, all this reaſoning in favour of one 
or two ligatures will fall to the ground. Vet, 
as there is a poſſibility if the caſe-of twins, 
| with a double placenta, of the child yet un- 
born lofing + 4ts blood Io the divided unit of 
” 6 „ „ 


4 #2 on bags, , 
bet whigh i is an, and from the babit of Caſing 
| them, on the whole, 1 prefer two ligatures, | 
more. eſpecially, as no harm can atiſe from 
them, eyen if one ſhould be uſeleſs. | As to 
/ the part where the ligature ought to be fix 100 
it is of no real conſequence; becauſe the fu- 
ture ſeparation of the funis will not be made 
at the ligature, wherever that is fixed, but at 
a line, evidently marked, and cloſe to the 
| belly of the child ; and as tothe materials uſed, 
provided they are not ſo thick as to be cum» 
berſome, nor ſo thin as to cut the fue, it is 
mn that is required. TFH Hat 
In the courſe & 1 ten or dene munter 
| ad ſometimes longer, after the birth of the 
child, the cireulation in the A having ceaſe 
ed, and the funis itſelf become empty and 
flaccid, one ligature is to be fixed upon it about 
three inches from the belly of the child, and 
another at twice that diftarice; with ſo math 
force as to repreſy the eireulatiom which muy 
happen to return, and yet not is firmly as e 
divide it: The nave-ftring may them be Cu 
with a pair of ſciſſors between the two liga- 
tures; and the child given to a careful aſſiſtant, 
R was formerly the cuſtotm to divide the 
11 SE Daz wa” At Fun 
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unis under the bed - clothes; but, having once . 
known a very deplorable accident happen 5 
from this cauſe, I make it a general rule to 
- withdraw the child, that I may have an of 
opportunity « of Fug wan! I tie « or divide the 
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. the Linth of the child 15 

to apply the hand upon the ;abdome: 
mother, to aſcertain whether thete be ee | 
child; or whether the uterus be oontracting in 
a manner favourable to the ſeparation and ex- 
clufion of the placenta. ' Both the doctrines 
and cuſtoms of practice, regarding the manage- 
ment of the Placenta, have been 2 
different, even in common caſes ; and though 
one method of proceeding may be more gene- 
rally preferred and followed than the reſt, 
there is, in the management of the placenta, 
much diverſity in the conduct of individual 
practitioners, who may be ſuſpected to act 
ſometimes in a manner contrary to their 


1 
% 


o judgment, in compliance with the p preju- 3 
diices of thoſe by whom they are employed. 
The miuds of all women are full of ſolicitous 


fears till the p/acenta is brought away ; and | 
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the ſooner this is done, after the child is born, 


the more they are gratified. But though the 


diſcovery of truth, and the fidelity of practice : 
founded thereon, may not always be accepta-- 


ble; yet in all practitioners, however deſirous 


of obliging, there mult be ſome firmneſs of 3 


mind, ſome determination to act upon princi · 


ple, or they will be perpetually involved in 
error, and led to do what may be productive 4 
of immediate or diſtant miſchief, in order to 


avoid the evil of preſent cenſure. 


In the hiſtory which, has been giyen of the 7 
former ſtages of a math labour it appears, 
that all the paſſive changes which the parts 
undergo, and all the active powers exerted for 


produeing theſe changes, are not only entirely 


independent of the will of the patient, but are 
fully equal to the end which they were de · 
figned to accompliſh without any affiſtance, . 

Wbich is no more wanted for the purpoſe WE... 


forwarding a natural labour than for any of the 
ordiizary functions of the body. When we 
. have 
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have: ſeen a child ſafely expelled by a proceſs | 

beautiful, and regulated by 1 the greateſt wiſe 
Jom, there ſeems to be no reaſon why we 

tt 2 be apprehenſive of error or inability in 
thoſe. powers, for. the ſeparation or excluſion ' 
- of the Placenta, which is but an inferior and 


ſecondary | part of the ſame proceſs ; 3. or why 
6 we ſhould, not in this, as in all other caſes of 


uſing art "before 1 we attempt to give aſſiſtance. 
5 On the proper management of the Placenta 
the life of the patient may depend; and it is 
therefore fitting and neceſſary that our con- 
duct ſhould be guided not by prejudice, but 
by the dictates of reaſon and experience. . 
Alter a natural labour, eſpecially. with 2 
| firſt child, the paig, hich the. patient has 
fuf ered, 5 and the exertions by which the ex- 
pulfion of the child was effected, will have 
3 occalioned, a proportionate degree of tempo- 
rary feyer,, and. ſhe will be in the ſame fitua- 
tion as if the. had undergone ſome exceſſive 
fatigue. By the birth of the child ſhe is freed 
from her ſuffering, and it muſt be our firſt 
| employment toreſtore tranquillity toher mind, 
Bf: FIR. the hurried EO o the. hood, 


and to . as we esd iste 8 


quiet and natural ſtate. In the courſe of ten, 
and ſeldom of more than twenty minutes, the 


action of the uterus is again excited for the 
purpoſe of expelling the placenta, which is 
indicated by pain, leſs in degree, but in other 
reſpects like that of which ſhe complained 
when the child was expelled. It ſeldom hap» 
pens that the Placenta i is either wholly ſepa- 
| AE by the firſt pain, but when 
that has ceaſed for a few minutes it is again 
renewed; and, on examination, the placenta 


is often found deſcended, or deſcending, into 


the vagina, where it may with ſafety. and 
propriety be ſuffered to abide till it is wholly 
expelled by a, repetition of the pains. But if 
the placenta ſhould deſcend, very ſlowly, os 
may take hold of the funis,*, and by gently 


pulling in the time of a pain, 20d) ee | 


- * When the young bas beer a ſhort time expelled, car- 
nivorous animals lay bold of the navel-ſtring with their 


teeth, in order to extract the placenta. lt is probable that 8 


a woman in a ſtate of nature would, witþ her own hg 


giye ſomething like the ſame aſſiſtance ; andi in the force 


uſe to bring down t he Placenta, I NR bear in mind this 


circum nce. 
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But wether the p/acenta ſhould deſcend into 


the vagina ſpontaneouſly, or be brought down 
by the gentle aſſiſtance given, it ſhould be ſuf 
fered to remain there till it is excluded by the 
_ pains; at loaſt it ſhould not be extracted before 
the hurry occaſioned by the labour is wholly 
compoſed, and the wterus' has had ſufficient 
time to contract in ſuch a manner as to prevent 
any alarming hemorrhage.” The placenta ſel- 
dom remains more than one hour in this ſitu- 
ation; but, if it ſhould not be excluded at the 
end of that time, we may again take hold of 
the /unis, and, aiding the force of a pain, in 
the gentleſt and ſloweſt manner, bring the 
Placenta through the os externum. We muſt 
be likewiſe cautious to bring down the mem- 
branes as perfectly as we can, that any coagula 
| formed in the cavity of the uterus may be en- 


veloped in them, and one principal cauſe of 


after-pain be removed. Then the patient, 
being put in a comfortable ſtate, and as little 
diſturbed as' nn, _ be 99855 to mal re- 
n ee e 0 

In this third ſtage W a Wer many incon- 
veniences and many impediments to the exclu- 
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"this of the placenta may occur ; the gene- 
rality of which require a longer time to be 
given, and ſome the affiſtance of art, for the 
removal or prevention of danger. But of all 
theſe difficulties, and the means of giving re- 
lief, we ſhall ſpeak very fully when we come 
5 the troatenenit of Uterme rr logs: 
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